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INTKODUCTION. 



Part I. 

On returning from the Continent with some friends 
last June, we found England still agitated by the un- 
happy and fatal termination to the latest act of brigand- 
age in Greece. This curse had been chronic in that 
country for many long years : various deeds of cruelty 
had frequently been perpetrated there ; and, speaking 
merely from my own personal knowledge of the period 
when Sir Thomas Wyse had represented England at 
Athens, I could assert that no such acts had ever been 
passed over imreported by him, or without his remon- 
strating strongly with the Greek Government on their 
inertness on such occasions. 

But last year a new light seemed to burst on 
Ehgland, and Sydney Smith's celebrated remark on 
railway accidents — namely, that " until a Bishop, — even 
of Sodor and Man — ^was killed, no attempt would be 
seriously made to prevent such catastrophes,^' — never 
received a more striking illustration than in this dread- 
ful history of Oropb. 

There seemed to be a sudden awakening — a sudden 
panic throughout this country. Greece had been pretty 
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2 IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE. 

much left to itself of late years : " it had not been 
worth thinking about;" — ^but now everyone had some- 
thing to say, some remedy to propose. Many con- 
demned the whole nation as past aU redemption ; 
others declared that every Greek was in conspiracy 
with brigands, while one wished England to interfere 
in virtue of her right as a Protecting Power, and 
another would hear of nothing but withdrawing that 
protection altogether. 

In the midst of all this feverish excitement, one fact 
struck old residents of Athens more forcibly than all 
others :— the little acquaintance with the life and habits 
of Greece displayed even by those supposed to be the 
best informed, and the utter ignorance, or else forget- 
fulness, of all that had already been done to help 
forward the improvement of that wayward kingdom. 
In the hurry and bustle of the present day, it is true, 
what happened last month is often forgotten in this; 
still, in the grave matter of our relations with foreign 
nations, it seems worth while, at least sometimes, to 
pause and consider a past which may have had deep 
influence on the present. 

Nor is this ignorance observable with regard to other 
countries of the Continent. We know a great deal 
about Germany, France, and Italy, and are familiar with 
the names and characters of all their leading men of 
this generation : not so with Greece. The commonest 
and most notable facts were apparently unknown or 
ignored, and it seemed easy, for any one of ordinary 
experience in that country, to enlighten the public on 
many of these points. It is not my province, nor am I 
capable of such a task, but it is impossible not to hope 
that some clever hand may yet be found to undertake it 

Although I had travelled much with my uncle. 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

Sir Thomas Wyse, through Greece, and well knew his 
opinion of all those whose names were brought forward 
hy the circumstances of last summer, I had forgotten that 
any such testimony existed in his writing. Notes of these 
excursions had almost invariably been kept by him, both 
because writing was to him a habit, or rather a pleasure, 
afi well as for the purpose of later reference in his 
diplomatic work. Still, amidst piles of other papers, 
journals, and letters descriptive of events at Athens, no 
record could be found but of the tour in the Peloponnesus, 
which he had prepared for the press during his long and 
fatal illness, and which, as his last request, I published 
in 1865. Great, therefore, was my satisfaction at recently 
and accidentally discovering journals of tours in Boeotia, 
Eubcea, and even to Delphi — the last he ever made. 

Written without the intention of being printed, I 
make little apology, however, for oflfering them to the 
public in their original simple form, believing that thus 
they better present the freshness of observations made 
on the spot by one thoroughly acquainted with the 
country and people he lived amongst, and deeply 
interested in studying their welfare. The author 
might possibly have re-arranged these pages, had he 
thought at the time that they would have any public 
interest. Yet, having left me all his papers, with a 
written injunction to make use of them whenever and 
however I might judge fit, I feel that I am carrying out 
his wishes in the present instance, if, by the publication 
of these notes, I can in any way add information on the 
subjects he had so much at heart. I must only earnestly 
beg the kind indulgence of every reader for my manifold 
shortcomings in the difiicult task of editorship, certain 
that those defects which may be perceptible should be 
laid to my charge, and not to that of the author. 

B 2 



4 IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE. 

Nor can I help thinking that the interest has not 
altogether died away, in spite of the death-struggle we 
are so unhappily called on to witness elsewhere. A 
portion of the ground travelled over has now become 
hallowed to English hearts, and the names of places and 
individuals have no longer a mere shadowy sound. The 
tour to Euboea includes a visit to Mr. Noel's house at 
Achm^taga, — ^father to Mr. Frank Noel, who aided in 
the negotiations for the deliverance of our unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen last spring — and shows the friend- 
ship Sir Thomas Wyse entertained for that family; 
whilst that to Boeotia,— beginning at Pentelicus and 
passing near the fatai spo^ of Pikermi, Orop6, and 
Sykaminb, to Thebes, — contains notice of Colonel Thea- 
genes confir^atoiy of the praise his friends gladly be- 
stowed upon him. 

These excursions, except the last to Delphi, are 
amongst those made by the British Minister, for the 
object of examining with his own eyes and judging 
without prejudice of the state of the Greek provinces, thus 
to enable him the more efficiently to act as President, 
and also to write those papers which form portion of the 
fund of information on Greek matters contained in the 
voluminous reports of the so-called Financial Commission. 

This Financial Commission was the crowning labour 
of Sir Thomas Wyse's diplomatic life in Greece, yet, 
strange to say, it is the one which has fallen stUlbom to 
the ground, and has been so neglected by successive 
Governments, that its former existence is now almost un- 
known. In all the discussions on Greek aflfairs last year, 
whether in Parliament or in the Press, no allusion what- 
ever was made to it, except by the Earl of Carnarvon, 
— while one Member suggested a similar plan to the 
Government, without any reference to the past, and as if 
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it were an original idea of the moment. Its history may 
be thus briefly told : — 

At the commencement of the Crimean War, the 
Oreeks, instigated and led on by the King, but especially 
by Queen Amalie, rushed pell-mell across the Turkish 
frontier, without plan or discipline. Some ultra-loyal 
papers had already called Her Majesty the Empress of 
the East, "^'Arao-o-a Trjs 'AvaToXijs" — and she was credu- 
lous enough to believe that Kussia would enthrone her 
^t Constantinople. No great harm was done, beyond 
an extraordinary amount of sheep-stealing and plunder- 
ing of Christians, as well as of Turks, but annoyance 
■enough was caused by forcing a Corps d'Armde under 
Fuad Pasha to be detached from the main body, and 
to advance into Thessaly and Epirus for the purpose of 
•driving back these marauders. So exasperated were the 
Turks, that, but for the interference of England and 
France, they intended to march on to Athens, where 
there was no foe to oppose them, and ^ then to take 
possession of the Capital. 

In order, however, to enforce Greek neutrality, a 
force composed of English and French troops was subse- 
quently kept at the Peiraeus during the whole of the war, 
.and the King was required to choose a ministr}'' com- 
posed of Mavrocordatos, Pericles Argyropoulos, Kalergis, 
and other good and reliable men. Great were the hopes 
of all that some permanent good might be extracted from 
this new state of things, but these hopes were no sooner 
formed than they were doomed to be dashed to the 
ground. The King and Queen feigned much desire of 
improvement, and, constantly sending for the English 
Minister, requested his advice, promising to profit by it. 
Sir T. Wyse spared no trouble, and after these interviews, 
a,nd others with the Ministers, he wrote memoranda on 
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all the diflferent subjects discussed — often at the desire 

of their Majesties. However, before long the bubble 

burst. 

Mavrocordatos-^in the same manner as when Premier 

on the first occasion — finding himself thwarted by the 
King and Queen in every quarter, lost courage and re- 
signed. Sir Thomas "Wyse then discovered that all his 
labour had also been in vain, that his memoranda and 
other documents were either lost, or thrown away un- 
noticed in some Greek bureau, and that no serious inten- 
tion of using them had ever been entertained. * 

Nothing daunted, he turned his thoughts at once to 
some other means of helping Greece, even against her 
own will. No foreign power had a right to interfere 
except the three known there as the " Protecting Powers," 
and then only on a question of finance. And here it 
must now be stated that Sir Thomas Wyse's previous 
policy in Greece stood him in good stead, and proved of 
the utmost service. 

Amongst other things, much was said last year of the 
necessity of putting an end to the diplomatic jealousies 
and intrigues for which Athens had once been so noto- 
rious, and no one seemed to be aware that the old 
denominations of partizanship had ceased to exist for the 
last fifteen or twenty years. When Sir Thomas Wyse 
was first appointed to Athens about that period, he 
found the community divided into French, English, and 
Russian "parties," clustering round the representatives of 
these nations, the allegiance of each Greek being dependent 
on the number of places a plenipotentiary could procure 
from the Government, and he who obtained none looking 

• See Note to " Exoanion to the PelopoxmesoB," by Sir T. Wyse, p. 215, vol. i. 
Foi oonflrmation, see Mr. N. Senior'a ** Journal in Turkey and Greece," pp. 
271 and 297. 
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upon himself as a victim, for adherence to the misuc- 
cessful power of the moment. Few thought of prin- 
ciples, but certainly the " English " could boast of more 
than any other, and had by far the largest number of 
honest and disinterested men attached to their name. 
Sir Thomas Wyse at once perceived the evils of this . 
system, and, both from private conviction and by wish of 
Lord Palmerston, he refused to recognise longer any but 
a national Greek party, bent alone on the improvement 
of the country. The amount of unpopularity he thus 
incurred can easily be conceived, and we find the following 
passage on this subject in a work published about that 
time. " It is against all foreign ascendancy that England 
protests, and the blame which I have heard bestowed on 
our English representative, that he created no English 
party, is, to my mind, his highest praise and his own 
dearest object."* 

This opinion, that the diplomatists at Athens should 
abstain from all such petty interference, was founded on 
the conviction that by it no real good could be eJBFected 
for Greece ; that it only gave the King the power of 
insulting them when he pleased ; and that the whole system 
of government was so corrupt, that nothing less than a 
sweeping reform could be of the slightest use. We find 
this stated in IMr. Senior's "Journal in Turkey and Greece," 
p. 306, where it thus occurs. "The English Mission, 
the speaker said, is a post rather of observation than of 
action; scarcely anything is to be done, but much 
is to be seen." And again, at p.- 318, another says, 
" What, I asked, ought to be our policy towards 
Greece ? Precisely what it Ls, he answered. We 
cannot approve of what is going on, but we cannot alter 

* See "Journal of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Greece," by James 
Laird Patterson, M.A., p. 862. 
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it, except by a revolution, which might do more harm 
than good ; we ought not affectedly to censure, or 
affectedly to proclaim our disapprobation ; but we ought 
to let it be inferred that, if ever the necessity for inter- 
ference should come, our assistance will be given to the 
liberal party. This is the rdle assumed by Sir Thomas 
Wyse, and no one could act it more gently, or more 
firmly." 

But perhaps the worst effect of this system was on 
the diplomatic body itself. Their whole thoughts were 
devoted to petty rivalry, resulting in quarrels, whUst the 
King and Greek Government laughed at them secretly, 
and played off one against another, as it suited their own 
purposes* At one time, many of the diplomatists were 
on most unfriendly terms, and did not even bow to each 
other. Nothing of this kind ever happened after the 
abandonment of party struggles by Sir T. Wyse. The 
other countries did not at once follow the example of 
England; France, openly, and Kussia, secretly, con- 
tinued to procure places, and appoint partizans under 
the Greek Government, but at the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, the French Minister of the day received 
orders to abandon this course, and in every particular to 
act with, and follow the English Minister. When peace 
was proclaimed, a new Russian, M. Ozcroff, was sent to 
Athens, and he, too, was desired to begin another system, 
and to act in perfect concert with the two other 
Protecting Powers. 

It is, therefore, at this moment, that we find the 
Financial Commission beginning. Sir Thomas Wyse, 
having the advantage of much experience, and the 
prestige of a large-minded policy, was now followed by 
his other colleagues. Clearly perceiving this advantage, 
he proposed the scheme to Lord Clarendon, who eagerly 
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seized and carried it out, by inducing France and Kussia 
at once to co-operate. The allied troops, said the English 
Plenipotentiary, were to be removed, and Greece would 
sink back into its old condition, unless some hold could 
legitimately be gained over her. This was offered by the 
Loan originally guaranteed by the ** Three Powers," and 
the right they had to insist on the payment of the interest. 
Ever since the establishment of the monarchy, nothing 
whatsoever had been paid, on the constant pretext that the 
resources of the country were still inadequate. This every 
one knew to be a miserable subterfuge ; for, in so small a 
place as Athens, it was not difficult to ascertain the 
improvement which took place in different branches of 
the government resources, but it was especially notorious 
that a considerable portion of the public money found 
its way more readily into private pockets than into its 
legitimate quarters at the treasury. 

The Commission, therefore, was to be formed for the 
object of inquiring into the reaUty of this plea of poverty, 
and, if such were proved, then to point out the defects, 
and suggest changes and improvements where they 
might appear advisable. To this project, strictly within 
the rights of the Protecting Powers, the Greek Govern- 
ment could make no resistance, and wisely determining 
to accept an inevitable necessity with a good grace, they 
promised access to their documents, and every assistance 
they could afford. 

The Financial Commission, therefore, was duly in- 
stalled, and beginning its labours early in 1857, did not 
break up until the summer of 1859. 

It consisted of the plenipotentiaries of England, 
France, and Kussia; Sir Thomas Wyse, as senior, or 
Doyen, acting as the President. Le Marquis de Ploeuc, 
an eminent French financier, was sent out to assist 
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M. Mercier (and later, M. de Monthoret), and Mr. Strick- 
land (now Assistant Commissary-General), remained at 
Athens after the departure of the English troops, to work 
under Sir T. Wyse's direction. During these two years 
the Commission held sixty-two sittings, in the British 
Legation ; the elaborate Keports drawn up in the inter- 
vals being then examined and read in full coimcil. 
Before long the inquiry branched out into eveiy question 
touching on the government of Greece in general, and 
was far from being restricted solely to finance, although 
the Greeks of the present day, especially those connected 
with its government, always try to insist that such was 
exclusively the case. Each portion of the administra- 
tion was closely examined, and the opportunity for so 
thorough an investigation, — which might settle many 
vexed questions, — not being likely to occur soon again, it 
was resolved to profit by it at once. Sir Thomas 
Wyse, although in no way bound to do so, felt such 
a deep interest in the matter, that he drew up some 
of the papers himself, — I believe five, but certainly 
those on Education, Justice, and the Church, — and 
gave the whole afiair his earnest care and most devoted 
attention. 

When the work was drawing to a close, the Greek 
Ministers were each in tutn invited to a conference, and the 
reports on their own departments read to them, in which 
they were obliged to admit that there was neither error 
nor exaggeration. At its termination, it was said to be a 
"mine of knowledge and instruction," that might be 
referred to on aU future occasions, on every conceivable 
Greek subject. 

Another remarkable point, too, was the unbroken har- 
mony which had reigned throughout between the three 
representatives, the most friendly union having prevailed. 
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without one word of difiference, during the whole period 
of these sittings. 

High were the hopes now at last seriously entertained, 
for all these were matters of public note at Athens, and 
every one looked forward to some action being taken as 
a consequence of this salutary measure. But marvellous 
to relate, as we have said before, from that day forward 
not a word has been heard of this great inquiry. The 
papers have never been printed : it was once stated that 
this would cost too much : and even when Sir Thomas 
Wyse came to England in the following year, no one but 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Kussell, and one or two of the 
Government, seemed to have the slightest cognizance of, 
or to take the smallest interest in, the matter. 

As we have already said, all recollection of it appears 
to have completely vanished. Greeks try to ignore it 
and make it be forgotten, simply because the corrupt 
system of their administration is there so fully developed 
by unprejudiced witnesses. Not even its separate reports 
on particular subjects, such as, for instance, the " collec- 
tion of the Taxes," " the Customs," or " Administration 
of the Army," which would give the fullest information 
on these points, have ever been called for by any member 
of either House of Parliament. 

One good eflfect it produced instantaneously, namely, 
that of making the Greek Government pay the interest of 
the Loan in the following autumn of 1859, for the first 
time in their history. With their usual intelligence they 
at once saw that, if they did not take this initiative 
themselves, it would be taken out of their hands, and the 
Customs, so wretchedly administered, would be seized, or 
some other lawful but severe measure adopted, as soon 
as these reports became known to the Protecting Powers. 

To Sir Thomas Wyse individually, this Commission 
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brought a very unwelcome result. Finding that no action 
was to follow this inquiry, and that he could do no more 
for Greece, he begged to be removed to some other 
appointment, after so many years' good service in a climate 
that had been most injurious to his constitution, but was 
only requested to return to Athens — "as he now knew 
the country so well " A year afterwards he died there — 
early in the month of April. 

In the same year the Greeks expelled King Otho and 
his Queen. I was afterwards told by one of their Court — 
whether correctly or not I cannot say — that their Majesties 
often exclaimed that had they only followed Sir Thomas 
Wyse's advice, they might stiQ have kept their throne. 

And here, again, another point apparently forgotten 
now-a-days, ia the pernicious influence these two Royal 
Personages exercised over the character and habits of 
modem Greece. These " trustees of the nation" ruled at 
a period when Greece was yet young, when education 
was beginning, when everything had to be formed, and, 
when the national character, and even the private ten- 
dencies of individuals known to them so thoroughly in 
this small kingdom, might have been moulded into -a 
very difierent type. Instead of placing before their sub- 
jects a high standard of principle, honouring virtue and 
integrity, and rewarding honesty, they permitted, when 
they did not actually sanction, trickery and corruption 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, bestowed 
their Royal favours on fawning hypocrites, no matter how 
blackened their reputations, and persecuted men of pro- 
bity and self-reliance, if they dared to show disapproval 
of their arbitrary rule. Under this withering system 
everything coUapsed, and when blaming the Greek nation, 
the first and largest portion of that blame should assu- 
redly fall on those who had it in their power to elevate 
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and correct, but, on the contrary, contributed to lower 
and debase this young nation entrusted to their care. 

At some other period, it may be possible to publish 
letters and correspondence which will throw much light 
on the latter years of this reign, and will show how 
much they have to answer for, in the existing state of 
things. 

For the present, it is only necessary to refer to another 
passage in Mr. Senior's Journal, confirmatory of this 
view, and which occurs at p. 296, the speaker being Sir 
Thomas Wyse : 

" It is melancholy, he continued, to think what 
Greece is, and what, under a tolerable government, she 
might have been. The King came with absolute power ; 
he has no aristocracy, no old habits, no prejudices to 
embarrass him. He had a most docile and a most intelli- 
gent population ; and he had a treasury filled by the allies 
to overflowing. But he treated his population just as they 
had been treated by the Turks — as a mere sponge out of 
which money had to be squeezed. He did nothing for 
them, he did not advise them, or even encourage them 
to do anything for themselves. He treated them as an 
appanage to Bavaria, as a country given over to him as a 
younger son's portion." 

Again another speaker, a well-known authority, when 
pointing out that the King's dislike to govern by a Con- 
stitution had caused its failure, goes on to say at p. 270, 
** The King found in his immense patronage, in his large 
civil list, in the absence of an aristocracy of either birth 
or wealth, in the ignorance and poverty of the lower 
classes, and in their inability to combine in a country in 
which there are no roads or towns, and in the ignorance, 
poverty, and servility of the upper classes, means to 
obtain indirectly as much power as he had ever acquired 
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directly. In general^ corruption and intimidation are 
enough to prevent any opposition ; when they are insuf- 
ficient, force is employed. The King and Queen have had 
their own way: they have been able to. squander or to 
accumulate, for their own use, more than a tenth of the 
revenue of the country ; they have been able to discredit, 
by tun.% evecT pubUc man, «,d to reduce mmiMiy <tfter 
is.^. a.d climber ater chamber, into mere puppet. : 
they have been able to ruin every one who opposed 
them/' 

It is a fashion, at times, to despise and condemn the 
Greeks en masse ; and the old French saying of former 
days at Athens, that *' tons les Grecs sont niauvais," 
is still re-echoed on many sides. Yet, whilst their most 
ardent friend will not deny their innumerable and inde- 
fensible vices and bad qualities, it must also be admitted 
that a nation cannot be altogether irreclaimable which 
possesses instincts that impel them to honour and re- 
vere those very virtues in which they themselves most 
notably fail. And for this characteristic the Greeks 
are remarkable. 

In the first instance, the expulsion of King Otho and 
his Queen was based on no other reason. The Queen, it 
is true, was universally disHked, but, personally, the King 
was amiable and kind ; — ^he had never been cruel, like 
some other monarchs, and his manners were always those 
of a perfect gentleman. But, no matter how much they 
served and bent the knee before them, so far above their 
rulers were the instincts of the Greek people, that there 
was ever an undercurrent of discontent and a pining for 
something better, until, at last, they would bear it no 
longer, and they drove their rulers away. Many other 
instances might be cited in illustration of this remark- 
able feature in the national character; but two or 
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three which came under my own observation cannot be 
passed by without some slight notice. 

Servility, an inordinate love of riches, and a want of 
truth — vices which engender the absence of honour and 
rectitude — are the chief sins justly laid to their charge ; 
and yet what the Greeks as a body most revere are, 
undeniably, the opposite virtues of high principle, justice, 
disinterestedness, and an undeviating adherence to truth. 
A noble, honourable, high-minded ruler, dealing justice 
strictly — ^nay, severely, but impartially — denouncing and 
punishing corruption in place of encouraging it, would 
have commanded the full respect of this quick-witted 
people, and might, originally, have made them the light 
and hope of the East, and thus have enabled them to 
reach a very different position amongst the nations 
from the miserable one they now occupy. 

Of all Greeks, Mavrocordatos could boast the most 
universal and unqualified admiration amongst his fellow- 
countrymen ; and why ? Simply because they knew him 
to have been disinterested to a degree ; to have given up 
a quiet life when young, in order to come and fight for 
his country at the risk of death or slavery, and through- 
out life to have sacrificed worldly prospects, and endured 
poverty, for the sake of principle and integrity. Many 
did not consider him the great statesman he was reputed, 
for he had the grave defects of vacillation and timidity ; 
but so profound was their conviction of his disinterested- 
ness and honesty that no man had a more faithful band 
of followers during those long periods when he was in 
Court disfavour; when such sympathy implied a risk 
of the same disfavour, which, to many, meant absence of 
bread-and-butter, and to all the loss of many pleasant 
advantages, according to the ordinary Athenian mind. 
His name was honoured throughout the entire Greek race. 
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Another striking example was that of Mavrocordatos^ 
brother-in-law, M. Pericles Argyxopoulos. A barrister of 
some repute, he had been, like most of his fellow- 
citizens, for a short time in the Ministry, as Minister 
of Finance ; but, for the greater portion of his life, he 
too had been in disgrace at Court, both for his relation- 
ship to Mavrocordatos and for his avowed disapproval 
of their bribery and general principles. Respect for his 
honesty, self-reliance, and uprightness, under the known 
pressure of poverty, was his only hold on the regard of 
his countrymen. Suddenly, most suddenly, Pericles 
Argyxopoulos died — died, without leaving a penny, his 
widow and six children almost unprovided for. Others 
more remarkable in politics had, of course, often died 
at Athens, rich and powerful in their own way, but few 
had borne so pure a reputation as he, and on no occasion 
was the same sympathy displayed. His funeral was 
attended by rich and poor ; a statue was spoken of, a 
subscription was at once raised for his orphans, and 
every token of regard shown even by his political 
enemies. 

General Sir Richard Church also presents a proof of 
Greek gratitude and appreciation. Having given up his 
worldly, and what was more, his military prospects and 
position on this side of Europe, in a moment of enthusi- 
astic ardour for Greek liberty, he has ever commanded 
and obtained the respect of every true Greek, and no 
name is more honoured, and no house more frequented by 
attached and devoted adherents than that of their veteran 
leader. 

Lastly, these characteristics were shown, on the death 
of Sir Thomas Wyse, in a very remarkable manner. 
He had lived amongst them as British minister for 
nearly thirteen years, and of aU men who held diplomatic 
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intercourse with the Greeks, he had certainly been the 
most uncompromising. His high principles and strict ad- 
herence to them under every circumstance of a long life, 
was one of his acknowledged distinctions. In Greece 
he had opposed the King and Queen in all their cor- 
rupting tendencies, and had borne the brunt of their 
private, as well as of their public animosity, for a very 
long period, — ^but, on the other hand, he had never 
spared the Greeks, or omitted an opportunity of point- 
ing out their manifold faults, individually or collectively, 
whenever an occasion offered. Moreover, he banished 
from his salons everyone whom he found wanting, and 
being most uncompromising in this respect, might natu- 
rally expect a group of enemies. But they knew that 
they had no truer friend, that he laboured with King 
and Government, disinterestedly and earnestly, solely 
for their welfare, and spared them not, simply for their 
own good. 

He died at Athens — " died," as they say, " in harness,'' 
writing his despatches up to the last week of his long 
and suffering illness, and nothiug could have been more 
touching than the marks of esteem and regard then 
manifested by all. A public funeral was ordered by the 
King, but such a one had not been seen in Athens 
before. Greeks of every shade and hue came forward : 
even the Greek Archbishop of Patras, Misael, and other 
Greek ecclesiastics, followed in the procession; the King 
and Queen stood on the balcony of the palace ; the other 
balconies along the line were filled with ladies ; in short, it 
was said that the whole population turned out, including 
many villagers from the neighbourhood : no honour that 
could be thought of was omitted, and few eyes were dry 
as he was borne to his rest. 
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Pabt it. 

Having lived from childliood with my uncle, Sir 
Thomas Wyse, I also lived with him in Greece, and 
can, therefore, remember Athens when it wore a very 
different aspect from what it now outwardly presents 
to the passing traveller. No radical change has been 
effected in its life and habits, and many consider that the 
simplicity of fifteen or twenty years ago was preferable 
to the superficial civilisation which has destroyed several 
of the virtues of that time, without substituting any- 
thing better. In those olden days, the diplomatic corps 
spent their summers at Kephissia, — a village on the 
road to Marathon ; the King too passed months there, 
whenever the Queen went to visit her relations in 
Germany ; and, though brigandage existed, it was of a 
much milder description than what sprung into life a 
few years later. 

The most formidable and celebrated bands of robbers 
may be said to have first appeared, after the raid into 
Turkey, in 1854. At that moment of Greek madness, 
every means was adopted to swell the ranks of the 
invaders — and from the prisons, burst open with the 
connivance of the authorities, issued forth criminals of 
the worst class, who in turn opened the arsenals, and 
were allowed to seize the arms, on the understanding 
that they should at once rush across the frontier.* So 
long as they remained on the Turkish soU, all their 

* It is worthy of remark that exactly the same system was pnxsued before 
the ** inyasioii of Crete," and has naturally been followed by the same 
oonseqnenoes. . 
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deeds were applauded ; but, when Fuad Pasha drove 
them back from Thessaly and Epirus, the sin recoiled 
on its instigators; for these marauders, clinging by 
nature and habit to their freebooting life, continued 
their trade in Greece, quite irrespective of nationality. 
For a while, King Otho and the Queen, for political 
purposes of their own, openly connived at, and many 
said, sanctioned them ; but this epoch passed, the scandal 
grew so great, and their own people suflfered from them 
so much, that the Government put forth its strength, and, 
as on all other occasions when it had seriously done the 
same, the country was soon cleared of every brigand. 

Out of evil cometh good, and it may be hoped that 
-one eflfect of this latest phase of brigandage has been 
to cause it to be regarded in its true light by the 
Greek nation. Until these criminals and convicted 
felons were set loose on the community, a sort of ro- 
mance still hung roimd the Klephts, and, no matter 
how much it might be condemned, there was always a 
poetry surrounding the life, that made men excuse and 
palliate it. 

The race of Klephts, as aU know, had a more or less 
honourable origin during the three hundred years of 
Turkish slavery ; for, though they led a marauding life, 
still every deed was sanctified, as it were, in their minds, 
by being undertaken for the defence of hearth and home. 
Murder, robbery, and even prosaic sheepstealing, were legi- 
timate when practised against the enemies of their faith 
and land, and every man became a Franc-tireur, ready 
to die for " God and his country." Who can read the 
history of Souli unmoved, so full of romantic heroism ^ 
and independence, compared with which life was not worth 
having under such a tyrant as Aali Pasha of Janina. 
From this fo many a Klephtic episode is but a step, 

2 
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and, during the revolutionary war, these robber-knights 
proved of the utmost service. The Greece of eighteen 
years ago was still full of these memories. The ex- 
ploits of Marco Botzaris, the defence of Missolonghi, 
and many such another deed, seemed only as of 
yesterday, and some of the "heroes" were even then 
alive. I have myself often listened to stories of Souli 
told me by Athanasios, the old porter of the British 
Legation, — who, a native of the place, and though 
a child at the time of its destruction, remembered a 
great deal, and knew all the more recent traditions. 
He had succeeded in escaping after its fall with 
his mother to Corfu, together with a few other com- 
patriots ; and, growing up there, had finally transferred 
his services to English protection at Athens. 

The Government, and especially the King and Queen, 
still regarded these Palikaris — this race of a past epoch 
— as a power in the State. Instead of trying to curb 
and civilise, they sometimes viewed them with timidity, 
whUst at others, they fostered and encouraged them for 
further use as military instruments. Insurrections, 
meantime, were now and then fomented by some of 
those chieftains. One, by Grizziotis, assumed threatening 
proportions in 1845, and the notorious Theodore Grivas 
had almost reached Athens on a similar errand on another 
occasion. 

In 1851 and 1852, they were more than ever caressed 
and petted by their Majesties, who were quite aware 
of the designs of Eussia, and intended to help them as 
ejBFectively as they could. The King always wore the 
Albanian costume, in compliment to this branch of his 
subjects ; they were more frequently invited to Court, 
and Gardiottis Grivas, brother to the noted Theodore, 
and himself of more than doubtful reputation, was the 
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Queen's major-domo, accompanying her on all her Euro- 
pean visits, and possessing the greatest influence in the 
palace. 

Several of these men, however, lived in the provinces, 
surrounded by their clans, and, disliking the control of 
town life, only made their appearance at Athens on 
special occasions No one who saw Theodore Grivas at 
such times can ever forget the sight. With a wild, auda- 
cious countenance, defiant of all around, wearing the 
handsomest of Greek dresses, covered with gold em- 
broidery, his great pride was to strut up and down the 
Patissia road, — ^then the public walk of Athens, — followed 
by ten or eleven rude, savage-like retainers, armed to the 
teeth, and looking " touch me, if you dare," in their every 
movement. One object of his ambition was to extract 
recognition from the English Minister, who took good 
care, however, not to gratify him. But, living just oppo- 
site Santa Maura, his constant pleasure was to boast 
that he "patronised the English." He certainly often 
did entertain sportsmen out woodcock-shooting on the 
Albanian coast, who found it far wiser to be on amicable 
terms with such a character near his stronghold, than to 
risk his enmity. 

Countless were the stories told of this man, and 
nothing seemed too cruel not to be believed about him. 
The last, at that period, related to his second and newly- 
wedded wife, and was related to me by an Englishman, 
whose veracity no one doubted. It seems that Grivas, 
who lived in Western Greece, happened to be at Misso- 
longhi for a few days, and was there asked to a party, 
where my informant was also present. Greatly struck 
by the beauty of a young Greek girl, who appeared there 
for the first time, he at once asked her to marry him. She 
hesitated, for " it was impossible, — ^was not his wife still 
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alive and well ? " " Yes/' answered Grivas, " but if my 
wife were dead within a month, would you not thea 
marry me ? " — to which the girl, suspecting no evil, and 
little thinking this would ever come to pass, gave a ready 
consent. The month had just elapsed, when Grivas re- 
appeared, again with the same request. " But your wife ? ''^ 
was again the first question — and *'She is dead,'' his quick 
reply. How, or of what, she died, no one ever learned, 
— ^he vouchsafed no explanation ; the fact was true, and 
in his opinion, sufficient, and the girl was forced to keep 
her promise. Such men were, of course, excluded from 
society, but when they happened to visit Athens in the 
winter, they were constantly to be seen at the Court 
balls, in defiance of the commonest rules of propriety, and 
to the great annoyance of many good men who also wore 
the Palikari dress, but loudly repudiated such characters. 

One of these worthies went by the name of " , the 

murderer," and was never spoken of otherwise. His thin, 
sallow, savage countenance, shaded by long raven hair 
combed smooth and straight over his ears, rises before 
me, as we used to see him watching in sullen silence the 
merry waltzers and fresh Parisian toilettes, which, mingled 
with the mass of magnificent Greek costumes, made those 
Athenian Court balls — without any effort — the most pic- 
turesque of modem days. Every one thought, with a 
shudder, how much fitter his head would have been in 
Madame Tussaud's Chamber of Horrors, than thus dis- 
gracing the halls of a royal palace. 

And to this period belongs About's " Roi des Mon- 
tagues," a book written with such vraisemhlance to the 
" real life," that here and there it nearly approaches the 
truth. But such a character never did exist as a whole. 
The story is composed of anecdotes afloat at Athens when 
the author was a student there, so cleverly put together. 
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despite their being often distorted to suit his purpose, 
that the general likeness can scarcely be denied. It 
seems, therefore, rather a matter for congratulation that 
the brigandage of these last few years has lost all its 
poetic element, and sunk to so low and vulgar a class of 
highwaymen, that sympathy must gradually be withheld 
from it. The peasants, too, are more terrorised over 
than of old, and will no doubt all the more rejoice at its 
vigorous extinction. 

At the time above alluded to, they often lent a helping 
hand to suppress the brigands. One notable instance of 
this kind occurred long before I lived in Greece, but from 
its locality and dramatis personcB it became vividly im- 
pressed on my memory. 

The Duchesse de Plaisance was a clever, remarkable 
Frenchwoman, bom in Philadelphia, and married to one 
of Napoleon the First's Ministers, but she was so eccentric 
that her vagaries and fancies became the theme and amuse- 
ment of the Athenian world. She came to the East soon 
after the Greek Revolution, believing herself to be a second 
Lady Hester Stanhope, but, after the death of a daughter 
to whom she had been devoted, she settled at Athens, 
where she received friends in her own house, without 
ever again mingling in general society, and above all, 
studiously abstaining from Court. Numberless were the 
absurd and peculiar stories told about her, and some may 
still remember her singular appearance when driving near 
Athens, clad in a sort of classical costume, — a large 
white veil over her head, and her dress fastened on the 
shoulder with a fibula, whilst a huge white dog lay 
stretched across the seat opposite. 

These ferocious Pyrenean dogs, of which she had a 
number, were the terror of the neighbourhood, and the 
popular legend declared that they killed at least one old 
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man or woman every year, from amongst the few beggars 
who dared to approach the house. Her mission, the 
Duchess said, was to the rich, not to the poor ; still, in 
reality, she was kind and charitable to both. The leading 
point of her mind, however, was fear of death. It had 
somehow been revealed to her, she believed, that building 
would in her case prevent it ; the mere fact of putting 
stones and mortar together, — and it was better even not 
to finish anything. So long as she could have a building 
on hand, she was safe not to die. Fortunately, her in- 
come wa3 large, and ground was then cheap at Athens. 
Consequently, in the village-kind of house in a portion 
of which she lived, unfinished offices, long straggling 
lines of wall, and dwellings unsuitable for any one or 
any thing, were always to be seen in " course of erec- 
tion," until her death in 1855, which, after all, this 
architecture proved powerless to avert. 

But, besides this Athenian property, she had the good 
taBte, alone of aU natives or foreigners, to seize on and 
purchase much of the beautiful slopes of Pentelicus, and 
there also to devote herself to masonry. Every visitor 
to this mountain must still see two handsome but totally 
unfinished houses, standing in the most enchanting posi- 
tions, and commanding magnificent views of the Attic 
plain and the sea beyond. Another much smaller dwell- 
ing, although very rude and incomplete, she made just 
habitable, and there, in mountain solitude, she usually 
passed the summer months.* She, too, made the pretty 
winding road which still leads from Kalandria, in the 
plain beneath, up to the Convent of Pentelicus. It can 
easily be imagined what food and labour all this work 



* Here ahe is buried. It was in this house that Sir Thomas Wjse spent 
three summers, long after the I>nche8s*s death, and from which we started on 
the torn to Bceotia. 
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brought to the surrounding villages, and what a reputa- 
tion for wealth to the Duchess herself. Still, for years 
she had never been attacked or molested. At last, one 
summer afternoon, when driving out with some friends 
to her mountain home, she was stopped by brigands at 
a ^ of the road e,;.aiy hidden '^m iatalria and 
the Convent. Thej'^ required an immediate ransom, to be 
fetched from her banker's by one of their number, whilst 
she was to wait with them for his return. Although 
the sum was large, she wrote out the cheque at once, 
and prepared to remain tranquilly with her captors 
imtil the money came. A servant, however, had con- 
trived to escape unnoticed, and he gave the alarm to the 
inhabitants of KaJandria. In an instant, the whole 
village turned out, and rushing up to the mountain, 
re^diied the Duchess, although unfortuuately the bri- 
gands managed to escape. Henceforward, however, she 
lived there peaceably without any guards, except her 
savage dogs, and, in gratitude to the villagers, she at once 
built them a public washing-place at Kalandria, where an 
inscription records this fact. 

Those were the days, too, when small bands of four 
or five men, — especially that of Bibici, captured afterwards 
— lingering on Hymettus and Fames, more than once 
came down to the houses of well-to-do dwellers on the 
plain, driven by hunger in search of food, and, when 
given a good meal, quietly departed without touching or 
harming living thing. Amongst those on whom such 
black-mail had been levied was General Soutzo, the late 
War Minister, so vehemently ^accused of conspiring with 
the brigands last year. Few men held a more respected 
position in the country, and the only faul^t then attributed 
to him was his being a Fanariote, — generally detested by 
the other Greeks, — and a warm Russian partizan, like 
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every one of his name. But lie had set himself to work 
practically, and gave an excellent example to the idle 
and intriguing. Having bought a large estate at Tatoi, 
including the ancient pass and fortress of DeceUa, 
about fourteen miles from Athens, on a spur of Fames, 
he there built a house, where for many years, — ^we believe, 
seven, — ^he and his family lived uninterruptedly winter 
and summer. His wife, a Cantacuzene, educated and 
accomplished above the majority of her coimtrywomen, 
thought of nothing but the education of her children 
and the care of their peasantry. Many a charming pic- 
nic did we make to Tatoi every spring and autumn, to 
enjoy its thousand nightingales and the fresh scent of 
its pine-woods, and we never left it without wishing that 
we could see the example of its owners imitated, and the 
ranks of Court satellites and intriguers at Athens thus 
thinned and exchanged for country life and for its useful 
and wholesome occupations. General Soutzo's property 
was said to thrive, in consequence of his personal super- 
intendence, and he added to it a large tract of the plain 
of Marathon, to the drainage of which he then devoted 
himself. No one seemed to wonder that, when left with- 
out sufficient protection by the Government, food had 
now and then been given on his property to starving' 
men, even though brigands, but beyond this accusation, 
common to many we could name, no unkind word was 
ever spoken of General (then Colonel) Scarlatto Soutzo. 

Brigandage, however, did exist, as it had ever done,, 
at this period of 1851 and 1852, and Sir Thomas Wyse, 
coining straight from England, was shocked to hear it so 
lightly spoken of. He constantly complained to his own 
Government of this lawless state of things, which might 
easily be prevented, he asserted, if the Greek Govern^ 
ment were so minded. At length Lord Palmerston,. 
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wishing to bring public opinion to bear, and hoping to 
induce other Governments to help him, had a memoran- 
dum of Sir Thomas Wyse's despatches on this subject 
printed, and transmitted to every Court in Europe. Soon 
a phalanx of remonstrances poured down on the heads of 
the unlucky Greek Cabinet. Great was their indignation 
against the English 'Minister, and they at once roused 
the Greek press to contradiction ; yet many of the 
instances quoted, with the details of thumb-screws, 
boiling oil, and other tortures, had been copied from 
these same papers. 

The Government now boldly declared them aU false. 
Sir T. Wyse answered that he should rejoice could this 
be proved, and requested the Ministers to examine 
separately each of the eighty-two cases he had reported 
as having taken place in one year. A long time 
elapsed before any reply came, other than that they 
were making the strictest investigations. At last, the 
truth could no longer remain concealed, and the im- 
portant admission oozed out, that, instead of three 
men being implicated in one of the affairs mentioned, 
only two had been engaged, and that in one other case 
there was an equally insignificant " distinction without 
a difference.'' No other flaw in Sir T. Wyse's report 
could be detected. " But^" added the Greek Government, 
" at all events, perfect tranquillity now prevails ; " and, 
with such an official declaration, nothing further could 
be said. 

A trifling circumstance, however, soon showed the 
divergence between their convictions and their words, 
and drew forth " la vraie veritS,'' despite all these 
tactics. 

Shortly after this occurrence Sir Thomas Wyse desired 
to make an excursion to Nauplia, round to Corinth, 
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returning thence by the upper part -of Mount Greranion ; 
a road seldom taken by travellers, yet beautiful in the 
extreme. 

This announcement acted like a touchstone. Loud 
remonstrances were poured forth against such rashness 
by our own Greek acquaintances, who, in answer to our 
protest that the Government asserted there were no 
brigands, replied, "Could anyone be so foolish as to 
believe them ? *' Greeks seem bom with an instinctive 
dread of brigands, which deepens with years and ex- 
perience, just as the dread of earthquakes increases with 
every shock; therefore, taking this into account, and not 
liking to be needlessly deprived of wanderings on which 
we had set our hearts, our party pooh-poohed these 
admonitions, and decided, for this once, at least, to rely 
on the Greek Government. 

But the Greek Government itself was far from taking 
the same view. Finding that Sir Thomas Wyse was 
determined to believe them and did not waver in his in- 
tentions, they sent private emissaries to try and dissuade 
us, without producing any result, however, as we had no 
suspicions of their commission, and classed them with 
other timid townsfolk. Still, to omit no precaution. 
Sir Thomas called on M. Paico, Minister of Foreign 
AflEairs, and stated that, in consequence of his recent 
oflScial declaration of the total extinction of brigandage, 
he, with some of his family, the Belgian Minister, and 
other friends^ intended to make the projected tour, and 
considered it only right to inform him beforehand, fhat 
they did so on the responsibility of the Greek Govern- 
\ ment M. Paico, a strong Russian partizan, and as 
Russian in his manners as any Greek could be, smiled 
blandly, saying, " Vou^ avez parfaitement raison" and 
looked benignly happy and approving. 
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Accordingly we sailed for Nauplia, and all seemed 
calm and propitious, as we rambled from Tiryns to 
Argos and Mycenae, thinking only of Agamemnon and 
Cassandra, thence through the ravine of Dramali 
Pasha, where so many thousand Turks were killed by 
a handful of Greeks during the War of Independence,* 
to the Temple of Nemea, and on towards Corinth. 
Soon dfter leaving Nemea, however, we came to a soli- 
tary police station, where much excitement evidently 
prevailed. An express, we were then informed, had 
been sent from the Ministry of War at Athens, desiring 
them to search in every direction, lest any brigands should 
be abroad : for the English Minister was on the road, 
and woe betide them should any harm befall him. 
Although a death-like tranquillity seemed to exist, — ^in 
fact we had only met two shepherds since the morning, 
and had been commenting on the melancholy absence of 
population — ^the inspector looked scared at our having 
got over so much ground without his tender care and 
knowledge. Arrived at Corinth, the Nomarch at once 
presented himself, saying that he had had all the neigh- 
bourhood searched, but, still, could not let us proceed 
further without a mounted escort. 

Never can I forget that glorious ride next morning 
across the entire length of the Isthmus, along pathways 
right through the scented brushwood and low pines — 
descendants of those that made the " corruptible crowns" 
of St. Fault — the air most exhilarating, and Helicon, 
Acrocorinthus, and Geranion grand in colour and form, 
whilst our dashing korophylakes galloped on in front, 
riding in and out behind every bush, as if beating up some 

• Finlaj's * History of the Greek Beyolntioii/ vol. i. p. 860. 
f FizBt Epistle to the Corinthians, a is. v. 25. — Pine crowns were the prises 
of the Isthmian games. 
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precious game. -Nothiiig could have been more pictu- 
resque, or more enjoyable, — as to danger, who could think 
of it ? At length, about noon, as we were approaching a 
green plot, — an oasis on the mountain side, — ^heralded 
by the cheering announcement from Janni, that here we 
should rest for luncheon, our party stopped aghast, speech- 
less for a moment. Right behind our resting-place were 
grouped thirty or forty men, clad in the dirtiest of fusta- 
nellas, unkempt and unwashed beyond English conception, 
with their arms piled beside them, as if quietly waiting 
for their certain prey. My heart sank within me. How 
foolish, I thought, to have disregarded the Athenian 
warnings, and to have put faith in a Government which 
everyone else considered so false ! But soon, to our sur- 
prise, our escort hailed them heartily, and then the 
mystery was solved. These wild-looking men were a 
detachment of "Irregulars," also sent out for our 
benefit by this same paternal Government, and they had 
only just returned from scouring the mountains, to make 
protection doubly sure, whilst we halted for some food- 
Then followed stories of their exploits, and of all the 
precautions ordered from Athens to ensure our safety. 
Later in the day, we came suddenly upon anotl^er similar 
company encamped on the northern slope of Geranion, 
but, taught by the morning's experience, we haQed them 
at once as friends. Having lingered on the heights above, 
we were rather late in reaching Megara ; consequently 
some mQes outside that town the superintendent and a 
troop of gendarmes met us, who, being disquieted by our 
non-arrival, had galloped forth in sad fear of a disaster, 
and great^was the relief of all officials when they knew 
us safely housed once more that night in Athens. 

Then, for the first time, the Government took the matter 
seriously in hand, captured, tried, and executed Several 
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cMef brigands, and for nearly two years there was 
comparative repose. The rides and excursions round 
Athens were perfectly safe, and no one felt the least 
alarm even when benighted, for instance, as we once were, 
riding back in the evening from Marathon, without one 
gendarme or armed protector of any kind. Even the ride 
to Phylse, the locality of About's " Eoi des Montagues,'' 
and a defile made, as it were, for bandits, was amongst 
our most favourite excursiona On one occasion alone 
did we there hear of brigands, and met gendarmes out on 
their track, but so insignificant were they considered, and 
such confidence had we in these korophylakes, that no 
one dreamed of turning back. And yet our party was 
large, and well worth capture, numbering many diplo- 
matists, and amongst them the then Turkish Minister, 
who alone deeply regretted having been enticed to join 
an excursion which might possibly prove an adventure ; 
and perhaps he judged rightly, for if we had been taken, 
the Turk, from his nationality, might have found but 
little mercy. A few days later, the chief of this small 
band walked boldly into Athens, and there stated that 
he had watched us sitting at the ruined fort, but 
knowing that it was the English Minister's party, he would 
not touch us, in deference to our country, and — ^to our 
guide of the day. But he made no mention of the 
gendarmes, who he knew were just then in that direc- 
tion, and kept as sharp a look-out as he, having been 
sent without our knowledge, expressly to take care that 
we should meet with no trouble. 

The events of 1854, already alluded to, broke up this 
happy state of security ; travelling in the interior 
became impossible, and our rides were limited to a very 
small circuit round Athens. 

The first startling event of this epoch occurred soon 
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after the allied occupation of the Peiraeus, when a band of 
brigands who had gathered on the hills above Salamis, 
rushed down to the plain beneath, one evening towards 
dusk, and audaciously carried off a French officer from 
the outskirts of his own camp. They immediately sent 
to the Admiral commanding the corps, and required a 
ransom of 1,200Z., to be paid in English sovereigns, 
politely adding the request for an English telescope at 
the same time. Sir Thomas Wyse, and M. Mercier, the 
French Minister, went straight to M. Boulgaris, appointed 
Premier only the week before, on Mavrocordatos' re- 
signation. He was not at home, and was holding a 
Council with the other ministers. Thither the two 
plenipotentiaries followed him, and being at once 
admitted, told the Cabinet that they must look to this 
matter, and that if the officer were not forthwith releafied 
they would take the severest measures. The ministry, 
knowing these to be no empty threats, backed by such a 
good force to make them real, lost not a moment. The 
Greek Government paid the 1,200Z. themselves — ^in Eng- 
lish gold, too — ^but whether accompanied by the telescope 
or not, never transpired. For a considerable time it 
became unsafe to go outside of Athens, and the Peiraeus 
road was constantly patrolled by mounted French troops. 
The Admiral, who at that moment was the same M. 
Boiiet de Villaumez lately in command of the Baltic 
fleet, always rode up to Athens with a large escort 
carrying loaded pistols displayed openly in their hands, 
and he deemed this precaution wise even when coming 
up in broad daylight. 

But the most striking feature in these proceedings 
was the universal report that the King and Queen 
applauded the carrying off of the French officer. Certain 
it is that they loudly declared that the lately revived 
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brigandage was the sign of patriotic discontent at the 
occupation by the allies. More especially did they assert 
this when the next attempt was directed against their 
own late Minister of War, General Kalergis, whom their 
Majesties could not endure, ever since he forced them to 
grant the Constitution in 1843. 

General Kalergis, whose patriotism no one ever doubted, 
saw no impropriety in being on exceUent terms (to the 
vexation of the Queen) with both the French and English 
troops. On the occasion in question, he had, with a large 
party, including ladies, been spending a summer's day 
with the English regiment then encamped, for health, 
near the convent on Pentelicus. They were returning 
home late to Athens, for in the company of the late War 
Minister every one felt secure. Still, on reaching a 
bridge in a bend of the road, two nules outside of the 
town, a party of men rushed forward, seized the horses 
of the four carriages, and forced their occupants to dis- 
mount. A long parley ensued, and the affair began to 
look serious, when, some gendarmes appearing in sight, 
the robbers took to flight, and under cover of the 
darkness contrived to escape. Next day the chuckling 
of the Court ofl&cials became loud and strong, and various 
were the rumours abroad ; but no one could prove, what 
everyone yet knew as a fact, namely, that such acts were 
not condemned, as they should have been, in high and 
responsible quarters. 

Greek public opinion, however, soon righted this 
matter, and the capture of Mile. Boudouris, which took 
place in the winter of 1855, proved beyond doubt the 
composition and origin of these lawless bands. 

M. Nicolas Boudouris, a Senator and well-known 
Hydriote, having purchased, like so many others after 
the Greek revolution, a large property in Euboea, owned 
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a house at Chalcis, where he usually resided. On 
Christinas day, 1855, he was absent at Athens on business, 
but his family remained at home, and had assembled for 
the evening. Though unsuspicious of any danger, still, 
living in a lonely position on the outskirts of the town, 
they had desired the servants to lock the doors, and 
admit no one after dark The husband of the elder 
daughter, however, was a physician, and at about seven 
o'clock a man knocked timidly at the haU-door, begging 
the doctor to come quickly to a dying woman. The 
maid, completely thrown ofi" her guard, undrew the bolts 
and bars, when a violent push drove in the door, and a 
body of savage men instantly rushed in, who made 
themselves masters of everything and everyone. By 
later accounts, this band seems to have numbered two 
hundred, but only seventy came to Chalcis, and they 
came from the mountains along the frontier, near Ther- 
mopylae, where they had been wandering since the raid of 
the previous year. They were perfectly well informed of 
the locality and the position of the family, and had waited 
on the opposite shore until dark, when they rowed across 
the Euripus in a large boat they had secured on that 
side, and landed right beneath the Boudouris* house, 
which stands close to the water's edge. Some men were 
told oflf to watch the boat and guard against any sur- 
prise, whilst the rest proceeded to ransack the house, 
and extract all the plunder they could. What they 
were unable to carry away, they broke, such as mirrors 
and furniture, and at last, believing that Madame 
Boudouris concealed some treasure, although she had 
given them all her keys, they threatened to torture her, 
and commenced preparing the boiling oil — ^the atrocity 
habitually resorted to on these occasions. For three 
whole hours they held undisputed possession, without 
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any one of the family party being able to raise the 
slightest alarm. At length, a servant managed to elude 
the wretches, and, rushing to the yard, violently rang 
the workmen's bell. Some of the brigands had just 
begun a game of whist, in which they forced M. Voco — 
a judge in Chalcis, and betrothed to MUe. Boudouris 
— ^to join, saying that his head should be the stake 
to play for. But the beU boded discovery, and they 
ran off to the boat precipitately, dragging Mile. Bou- 
douris with them, and forcing her brother-in-law, the 
Doctor, and her brother, a little boy, to accompany 
them. 

When daylight came they blindfolded the prisoners, and, 
putting Mile. Boudouris on a donkey, for three days they 
wandered up and down the mountains and defiles, as if 
making a long journey towards the frontier. At the end 
of that time, as MUe. Boudouris later told me, she dis- 
covered that they were still on the hills opposite her own 
home, and that the brigands had remained there in order 
to open negotiations for her ransom. Their first de- 
mand was for 120,000 drachmas, and it required more 
than two months to bring this matter to a termination. 
They carried her off to the ravines of Helicon and Par- 
nassus, amidst snow and cold, constantly changing, and 
sleeping by night in caverns and other hiding places. 
Still, strange to relate, eventually she seemed to bear 
them no ill-will, "for they had always treated her 
kindly, giving her roast meat and fresh water ; and what 
more could they do ?" On one occasion, when her shoes 
got worn out with the rough walking, one of the band 
went into Livadia and purchased new ones for her. 
At the end of the two months the bargain for ransom was 
reduced to 60,000 drachmas (rather more than 2000Z.), 
5,000 more being claimed, and paid, she told me, "for 

D 2 
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the support and maintenance of the three captives."^ 
Daveli, the chief, had the gallantry, too, to bestow, a» 
a parting present, on Mile. Boudouris, the ornaments 
and jewels which he had stolen from her mother. 

This event caused real alarm amongst the Greeks, 
espeeiaJly as it was the first time that a womaii,-aiid a 
young girl, too, — had been carried oflP, and the Govern- 
ment was assailed by entreaties from all quarters ta 
adopt the most vigorous measures. 

Before they took any steps, however, another similar 
attack, made on Mr. Noel, was added to the list, with 
the sole diflference that his family escaped being dragged 
into captivity, because the robbers were satisfied with 
the plunder they gained on the spot. 

Mr. Noel, cousin of Lady Byron, had by her advice 
gone to Greece soon after the Revolution, and, buying a 
large property in Euboea, had settled there, spending 
much money on its improvement, looking to the welfare 
of his peaaantry, and in every respect acting like a land- 
lord of the best English type. One day the brigands- 
entered his house and village, frightening his children, and 
seizing all they could lay hands on. But this occurrence 
is so graphically described in letters published in Mr. 
Senior's journal, that I cannot do better than copy one 
from that portion of the book. A conversation is there 
first recorded on the influence of European colonists in 
those countries, and the speaker — Mr. Finlay — mentions 
Mr. Noel, saying, "He has a splendid estate, ample 
capital, agricultural knowledge, and the temper of an 
angel ;" then, speaking of his being plundered, he alludes 
to the following letter * written by him, on the day the 
attack took place. 

* ' Jouznal in Tuikej and Greece,* p. 340. 
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" Z. to S. T. R 

" This day's events have almost turned my hair grey. 
We have been for upwards of four hours in the hands of 
a band of robbers, who surprised this house and village ; 
and what we have had to suffer, expecting every moment 
to see the children tortured or killed, you may imagine. 
It was fortunate that I had a large sum of money in the 
house, or my poor children would have been orphans. 
Every moment I was threatened with being scalded, or 
slashed with their yataghans ; and ooe of our peasants was 
cut severely before our eyes. Another had his head cut 
open, and a third was tortured with boiling oil. The 
poor girl who waits on the children narrowly escaped, 
but the money and rich booty saved us. They spent 
four hours breaking open every drawer, and knocking 
everything to pieces. I have Ipst about 2000 dollars in 
cash. All our linen which they did not carry oflf they 
tore to pieces. They broke up the furniture, and smashed 
the looking-glasses, and the panes of glass in the win- 
dows. Every house in the village has been plundered, 
and all the hard earnings of years are gone, leaving many 
families wretched. 

" Can you imagine the scene, with these yeUing 
monsters cursing and destroying everything ? Why do 
we work and toil in this unhappy country, on which 
Ood's curse seems to rest ? I was finding a peaceful and 
honourable occupation; many hundreds were living 
happily, and prospering by my undertakings, and this is 
the upshot. Thank God that we have escaped with our 
lives. Though poor may never recover the shock. 

" What is this Government about ? Honest men are 
prohibited from having arms ; so my woodcutters were 
unarmed. I had twenty woodcutters in the forest, and 
there were many peasants in the fields, and some builders 
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in the village ; but numbers could do nothing without 
arms. The woodcutters came down with their hatchets, 
but were driven back by the fire of the brigands. One 
had a ball through his capote, another had the handle of 
his axe broken in his hand. What weighs more on my 
spirits is the helplessness of our situation, and the con- 
sequent ruin of my prospects, just as I hoped to reap 
some reward for many years of exertion. Add to this 

Iny anxiety for . You may fancy that I am anxious, 

dispirited, and grinding over and over again the same 
ideas in my dizzy brain. I cannot go aw^ay. I have a 
contract to fulfil, and the failure would entail a forfeit 
which, after my losses and the ruin of our peasantry^ 
would absolutely ruin me.*' 

This is followed by four other letters, tending to prove 
that the authorities were aware of the presence of this 
band in Euboea, showing their inertness, if not con- 
nivance, in allowing them to escape, and the impossi- 
bility of obtaining, any justice in Athens. 

The murder of Mr. and Mi*s. Leeves, alluded to in 
these journals, also took place about this period. This 
tragic event, however, had no connection with brigand- 
age. It was prompted by the same motives which cause 
60 many similar murders in more European countries ; 
as such, it wa. almost an anomaly in modem Greece, 
and excited far more universal condemnation than the 
worst murders and atrocities of the robber-bands. The 
traditional element of klephtism was entirely absent from 
it^ and the base ingratitude of the chief culprit roused 
general indignation. 

The father of the victim, the Rev. Mr. Leeves, had 
originally gone to Greece, likewise immediately after the 
War of Independence, as Missionary for the Bible So- 
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ciety, and with his family had lived for two or three years 
on this business in Maina and the southern part of the 
Peloponnesus. Thence he migrated to Athens, where 
he was appointed chaplain to the British Legation, and 
in course of time bought, like so many others, a pro- 
perty, and built a house on it, in the north of Euboea. 
Here his family made themselves much beloved for their 
attention to the needs of the surrounding villagers. On 
the death of the Rev. Mr. Leeves, his son succeeded to 
this property, and, marrying an English lady, brought 
his bride back to Greece, resolving to settle permanently 
in their home at Kastaniotissa. With the best inten- 
tions no doubt, but not very judiciously, they treated all 
around them not only with kindness but familiarity. 
Democratic though the Greeks are amongst themselves, 
it has been noticed that they constantly misapprehend 
such a course on the part of strangers, and the present 
formed no exception to the rule. Mr. Leeves, in par- 
ticular, showed especial interest in the priest's son, pro- 
mising to pay for his education at the University of 
Athens ; and, though little above the rank of a peasant, 
had often invited him to dine at his table. 

One evening, unfortunately, the silver lately brought 
from England was displayed at dessert, and Mr. Leeves 
also incautiously spoke of the money he had with him for 
the improvement of the estate. The temptation proved 
too great ; and the young man, with four associates, 
at once planned a robbery. Three kept watch below, 
whilst he and another climbed the balcony leading to 
the bedroom, of which the windows were thoughtlessly, 
and in full confidence, left open. Here he murdered 
the husband and wife, although it was said that he 
originally intended only to steal the plate and money ; 
but to avoid discovery he killed both his benefactors. 
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As in many another instance, he was the one to sob and 
weep most bitterly at their funeral, and for some time 
no suspicion lighted on him. When at last arrested, the 
remarkable point was that his own poor old father, the 
priest, contributed more than all else to his condemna- 
tion. Thoroughly convinced of his son's innocence, he 
asked to be admitted to him in prison. There he re- 
mained for an hour, and on coming out his countenance 
is said to have betrayed the truth. But also, with 
Spartan courage and Roman virtue, he exclaimed, " Alas ! 
alas ! my son has done it.'' 

The Greek Government on this occasion behaved 
remarkably well, sending a special Commission to try 
the culprits, at the request of the English Mioister, 
allowing Mr. Locock, (the attach^,) and Mr. Merlin, 
(the Vice-Consul,) to pursue investigations ; and, finally, 
they had the priest's son and one of his companions exe- 
cuted at the village adjoining the scene of the murder. 

Shortly after all these events, but especially after 
MUe. Boudouris' capture, the Government, seeing that 
the evil had grown beyond all endurance, and that 
it was impossible to conceal how it originated in the 
opening of the prisons and the encouragement to law- 
less characters given in 1854, set seriously to work, 
and by degrees effectually cleared Greece of all these 
brigand bands. A few stray robbers now and then might 
be heard of, but the prevailing state of security may be 
judged from these tours made in their fastnesses, when 
three mounted gendarmes were deemed sufficient by the 
Minister of Wat to ensure our safety. Our own people 
never carried fire-arms, and in a previous excursion to the 
Peloponnesus (to which reference is often made), as like- 
wise in this one to Eubcea, we had only one gendarme 
on foot, merely to avoid quarrels between our agoyiates 
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and- any villagers who might be rude or disagreeable. 
So unnecessary, however, did even this precaution prove, 
that in various shorter excursions, and even in the 
last to Delphi, we had no escort of any kind, nor 
a single weapon of defence amongst our whole party. 

It was at this period of restored tranquillity that we 
passed three summers on Mount Pentelicus, when Sir 
Thomas Wyse, according to his habit, previously told 
the Minister of ForeigA Aiffairs that such was his inten- 
tion, based on the Governmental statement of perfect 
security. The Minister accepted the responsibility, merely 
saying, at the same time, that he should like to station 
a guard there during the whole period of our stay on the 
mountain. Accordingly, eight or ten gendarmes were 
encamped outside our house, with strict orders from the 
War Office never to let the British Minister out of their 
sight. Wherever we went^ however much we wandered, 
one of their number followed us like a shadow. We 
knew there was really no danger, and nothing could be 
more disagreeable than the sensation of being thus under 
surveillance, — making one sympathise in some measure 
with Napoleon at St. Helena, — but Sir Thomas Wyse 
scrupulously refused to interfere with Government 
orders, and we had to make up our minds to accept the 
care with a good grace, and the annoyance as a small 
penalty for the charms of the bracing air, and the absence 
of the dust and intolerable heat of Athens. 

Nobody could behave better than the men themselves ; 
the respect, courtesy, and * quiet demeanour of these 
gendarmes were always beyond praise, during our expe- 
rience of three summers. Of their fidelity, no one ever 
entertained the slightest doubt ; indeed, at that period, the 
Korophylakes were as much above suspicion as the Irish 
Constabulary have ever proved themselves. 
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The Revolution of 1862, and the interregnum which 
followed, appear first to have disturbed this blissful state 
of things, — ^for, about that time we first again hear of a 
robber-band in the Peloponnesus, which during the ten 
or twelve previous years had been singularly free from 
this infliction. The invasion of Crete, however, gave 
brigandage its last impulse, when the opening of the 
prisons and the iniquities of 1854 were repeated, pro- 
ducing far worse consequences than even then occurred. 
M. Sotiropoulos and others were carried oflP, and the im- 
mediate vicinity of Athens was rendered more unsafe than 
at any previous epoch. To M. Sotiropoulos we are in- 
debted for the instructive account of his capture, the 
mode of life and code by which these outlaws govern 
themselves, and his book is well worth the perusal of 
every one interested in this subject. 

It would seem as if the Greek Government had now 
at last grown ashamed of this national disgrace, and in- 
tended seriously to suppress it M. Deligeorges, the late 
Prime Minister, in a statement dated the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1870, declares that by vigorous exertions — as on a 
former occasion, — Greece has been freed from every 
brigand, and security completely restored. Let us hope 
that such acceptable news may be borne out by certain 
results, — ^but, above all, that the trial about to take 
place at Athens may not be prejudiced by local mis- 
representations and antagonisms ; that the singular and 
apparently inexplicable fact of an Englishman being 
alone selected for accusation may not prove to be a 
pandering to some national vanity ; and that, at least, 
nothing may occur which may even give the semblance 
of a failure of justice on the part of a Greek tribunal. 

W. M. WYSK 

Feb. 1871. 
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CHAPTER I. 

B(EOTIA. 

DEPABTUBE FBOM PENTELICT7S— MARATHON— BHAMNUS AND THB 

AMPHIABiBXTM — OBOPd. 

October 7. — ^At half-past 9 A.M., we started from our 
humble but most enjoyable hermitage on Pentelicus,* 
well deserving the name I have given it, — 'Herux^i — 
from its delightftd tranquillity during our three months' 
sojourn there, and the rescue it has afforded from the 
busy idleness of Athens. 

Of our party were, besides W and myself. Miss 

Grocott and Mr. Digby, both of whom had accompanied 
us in our Peloponnesian excursion, and were eager to 
resume the campaign on new territory. This time we 
adopted a different arrangement, more from a desire to 
try an experiment than from much confidence in its 
success. Instead of engaging a courier, and contract- 
ing with him at a fixed^per day, w^ took our own 
cook, Sarmis — our own horses, " Boz" and "Comfort,'' 
with the coachman to look after them, — a servant, Nicolo, 
to attend and aid in seeing to the baggage, whilst as 
chief and superintendent came Spiro — the Spiro of our 
former journey — and who then acted as servant under 
Dimitri, the courier. He now furnished the beds, bed- 
steads, and table-service ;— all, in fine, comprised in the 
canteen department, whilst Sarmis undertook the culi- 
nary portion, and started to-day with an inunense pro- 

* See Introduction, p. 24. 
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vision of galantines, tongues, hams, and beef, supported 
by a phalanx of casseroles and kettles, — ^in short a small 
batterie de cuisinCy which I much fear will prove very 
cumbersome on the mountains. But the dignity of a 
chef must be upheld even there, and we were fain obliged 
to submit. He and Nicolo were attached to the baggage 
service, which was managed by ordinary agoyiates with 
so many mules and horses, and always went on straight 
to our destination, without in any way hampering our 
movements or checking our wanderings in search of 
antiquities or the picturesque. 

Spiro and the coachman remained with us, in charge 
of the umbrellas, shawls, coats, cloaks, guides, and sketch- 
books in oil-skin covers, besides the provender for the 
horses and a variety of odds and ends. We had Leake 
as our Magnus Apollo, Vischer, Mure, Herodotus, -ffischy- 
lus, and Pausanias, and, in addition, an abundant supply 
of gutta-percha coverlets, cord, gimlets, and hammers, 
of which our tour in the Peloponnesus had taught us the 
value in the wretched lodgings one encounters on these 
expeditions. 

Our programme, so far, was to start between 7 and 
8 A.M., to lunch at midday, when the horses need rest, in 
some rural spot under spreading trees or by the side of 
brooks or fountains, — if to be found, — and to dine on 
arrival in the evening, which, from the shortness of day- 
light at this season, and the sudden nightfall in Greece, 
ought not now to be later than 6 p.m. 

According to my usual custom, I had given the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs notice, a few days previously, of my 
intention to make this tour. He stated that the country 
was now quite safe, which I knew to be the exact truth ; 
still, as I was anxious to travel through the valleys and 
ravines of Helicon, — the former fastnesses of Daveli and 
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Ms band, — ^he requested me, this time, to take an escort 
of three mounted gendarmes. These had arrived the 
previous evening, and had fraternised with the guard of 
ten others who had been encamped outside our house 
ever since we came to the mountain last June. 

Fully equipped, we mustered before the door, the 
weather promising most favourably, and the baggage, 
under command of Nicolo, was sent on in front. It had 
been settled that the establishment was to move back to 
Athens, and have the Legation ready for the winter, and 
for Lord Stratford's expected visit on our return, — so we 
BOW said farewell to Pentelicus for this year, and fol- 
lowed down by the Castel,* along the pathway on the 
side of the hill, leading into the plain at the head of the 
Mesogaion. Hymettus formed a dignified termination 
to our right, and Alopeki, in the line of flourishing olives 
below, reminded us once more of Demosthenes. In a 
short time we found ourselves in a sort of shrubbery, 
with the ordinary accompaniment of a young plantation 
of firs, refreshing sight and smeU by their vivid green 
and their bracing, wholesome scent on the morning air, 
such as we have so often enjoyed in our early six o'clock 
walks here on Pentelicus. At our side were the dry 
beds of torrents, and above them the rocks, cheating us 
every moment by their stratification into the idea that 
we had reached some ancient Hellenic fortification, which 
it required Spiro's repeated assurance that it was "all 
nature," TT6vTa ^vo-i/cd, to make us disbelieve. 

In about an hour and three-quarters we arrived at the 
site of ancient Gargettus, near which these appearances 
are very conspicuous, and then fell in upon an excellent 
public road, broad and perfectly well made. It had just 

* One of the large houses left in an unfinished state hj the Dnchesse de 
Flaisanoe. 
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been finished^ and was to go on, we were informed, to 
Marathon. 

A little further we descried a triumphal arch, com- 
posed of evergreens, on the most approved Athenian 
model, with rose-wreaths and flowers depending there- 
from. For whom ? or why ? proved a most perplexing 
problem. We were the only inhabitants of any position 
in the whole district, but for a cavalcade of English, and 
above all for the English Minister, such a display was 
impossible. The mystery, however, was soon solved. 
The Queen had passed by only a short time previously. 
We concluded that she had possibly come to inspect the 
new works before the return of the King from Grermany, 
and the surrender of her power as Regent ; but, a little 
later, we learned that she had gone on to the convent of 
Daoud, whither we too were bound, there intending to 
pass the day. We reached the convent at a quarter 
before one, and found a quantity of horses picketed in 
front of the building, under the olives and other trees, 
with a numerous retinue either talking loudly, or lying 
asleep beneath their shade. The Queen had her tent 
pitched there, and was then engaged, with her dames 
d'honneur and cavaliers, at luncheon. It was her f&te- 
day, and she had come out to enjoy it here, away from 
salutes and doxologies. 

Fixing our encampment in a hollow at a respectful 
distance, we proceeded to visit the church and convent. 
Our Hegoumenos of Pentelicus met us on the way, 
radiant and miraculously clean. Daoud is the mother 
convent of which Pentelicus is only the metohi^ but the 
mother, as at Ithome, being more exposed to brigands 
and oth|jr visitations (pirates are said to have reduced it 
to its present state), has yielded to the daughter. Pen- 
telicus is now the residence, and this ruin — ^for it is little 
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more — ^is only visited occasionally under such pressure as 
the present. And yet I do not know whether it is not 
preferable ; at least more conventuaL It lies in a dell, 
not a valley, shut in by mountains, or rather hills, on 
either side, with a tolerable number of trees on very 
varied ground, giving it a most picturesque and secluded 
character; though perhaps just the thing, an ordiaary 
KoAoyepoy (kalogeros) would like to avoid. 

The convent is much on the common plan— a square 
court with cells around, but the walls are high, and had 
four strong towers, evidencing insecurity and necessity 
for caution and defence. The arches are pointed, early 
Frank, or under Turkish influence. The church lies in 
the centre, but is approached externally, as it extends to 
the front wall, and its plan is somewhat different from 
the majority of Greek churches. It presents an irregular 
figure, with the ordinary number of cupolas and semi- 
cupolas round the principal central dome, very conspi- 
cuous on the outside. The front, instead of the usual 
gable or pediment, has a square advancing tower, sur- 
mounted by a domed roof. Inside, the angular form of 
the buUding is repeated in the omamentation-^pecially 
the entablature above the pillars. The internal arches 
have a semi-Turkish character, but their general aspect is 
Byzantine in the high and heavy capital over the slender 
pillar. The zigzag ornament is also preserved, while 
many of the columns have a strong reminiscence of 
Roman, and even retain awkward attempts at Ionic, 
evincing the low fall of art at the time of its construc- 
tion. The masonry is nothing more than clumsy rubble. 
The out-ofl&ces make a better show than in most of the 
Greek convents, though at present they are u| a very 
ruinous state. Over one of the side-doors we saw a frag- 
ment of coarse sculpture — probably some small sepulchral 
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monument — but no other was noticeable ; adjoining were 
a series of arches forming perhaps the arcades of the 
court. 

We left Daoud at a quarter past 2 ; the Queen not yet 
on the move. Her suite were amusing themselves at the 
innocent game of ninepins, whilst Her Majesty rested 
under the trees. She did not invite or ask any questions 
about us, and on our side we took good care not to intrude. 

We now proceeded towards the opening of the plain, 
down the steep sides of Arbaleki, and at a quarter past 4, 
passed a mount with stone substructions and a small 
stream, and again, fifteen minutes later, another brook. 
Keeping to the left of Pikermi, instead of going roimd 
the mountain spurs of Pentelicus, we followed this line in 
preference, because it brought us more directly down on 
the plain of Marathon. 

On our way we were shown the spot where the en- 
coimter took place last year between the gendarmes 
and the brigands, in which fourteen or sixteen of the 
latter were slaia. Their grave lay amidst the brushwood 
by the side of the stream, with some loose stones thrown 
over it, but without any cross or inscription, and sur- 
rounded by bleak-looking hills. 

In a short time, we descended to the plain, leaving 
marshy ground to our right, and hugging the base of the 
hills, ofispurs firam Arbaleki. In a curve to the left, 
Vran^ lay before us, and we further distinguished Xylo- 
kerata. Daphne, and Elephanoumi, with the tower of 
Souli, where we were to sleep, one and a quarter hour 
distant. Here, tuning out of our road to the tumulus, 
we galloped across the lately ploughed-up ground, and 
riding up its side, dismounted to make some sketches at 
the summit. 

The tumulus is made of a reddish sort of clay, not very 
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like the rest of the plain, and isa good deal broken down 
at the top. Attempts have been made at excavation^ and 
it no longer forms a cone, though it resembles a truncated 
one just sufficiently to preserve its old appearance towards 
the sea. It is about seventy feet high, and is covered 
with low brushwood mingled with loose stones. Miss 
Grocott and IMr. Digby went in search of " arrow-heads," 
while W. and I were busy sketching, but they only suc- 
ceeded in finding five. Though the sky was clear, it 
blew pretty sharply on this summit, and we therefore 
thought it wiser not to tarry. 

Leaving the tumulus we passed the Charadros, flow- 
ing from Marathona, and seeming to spread out a good 
deal at various points. The evening was growing chill 
and damp fix)m the marshy ground, 'and we hastened on 
to Souli. 

In one hour and a quarter we saw that village on an 
eminence to the left, and soon after dark, about six 
o'clock, we reached the Tower of Souli, standing on a 
rocky projection a short distance from the plain, the 
marsh coming up to its very base. This is the property 
of Colonel Scarlatto Soutzo, who is endeavouring to drain 
and improve it, which explains the canals and trenches 
seen from time to time through the high reeds on the 
lower groimd. The tower is an old Frankish one, applied 
to the purposes of habitation. A modem dwelling, no 
larger than a lodge, stands near. The intervening space is 
filled up by out-offices of all kinds, both for domestic and 
farming uses. We found our servants waiting, not being 
able to get into the house, cook and all, helplessly in the 
courtyard. The man in charge would not admit them, 
though they had come provided with an order from the 
proprietor ; for he said that the epistates, or steward, had 
gone to Athens in the morning and taken away the key 
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in his pocket At length, seeing that we must be ad- 
mitted, he discovered the necessary means of opening, 
and we entered, to find all the rooms ready prepared 
for us. 

The house was sufibcating, with the close malaria atmo- 
sphere of the marsh, of which the ladies complained, not 
without reason, and the mosquitoes abounded even at 
this season. It must be dreadfully unhealthy in summer 
and autumn, though cold enough in winter ; to guard 
against which a large stock of fire-wood had been col- 
lected, and there was a good-sized stove in every room. 
A piano and other furniture showed signs of residence on 
the part of the owner, and Colonel Soutzo seemed to 
study the drainage scientifically. On the drawing-room 
table lay a French work on the subject, and a good 
thermometer hung upon the wall, a thing rarely seen in 
any Greek house. At nine, we retired to rest, and slept 
soundly after the first day's journey, which generally 
proves the most fatiguing for travellers. 

October 8. — Whilst breakfast was preparing I went 
out to sketch, and ascended the square tower by an out- 
ward staircase. At half past eight we started in the 
direction of Ehamnus. 

After riding up hill and down dale for some time on 
leaving the plain of Marathon, we arrived at one of the 
numerous valleys along this coast, and at ten o'clock 
reached a hillock commanding a lovely view of the sea 
through a deep ravine. On the left of the pathway, 
amidst the brushwood, the substructions of a temple were 
plainly discernible, and on ascending amongst the ruins 
we distinctly made out the platform, and, apparently, 
part of the cella. The angular waU, south-east, is of the 
third order, in six regular courses, but not always vertically 
or equally divided, being sometimes in large, and some- 
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times in small, masses. Portions of the capitals lie about, 
of rather coarse work, and the pillars are Doric. Two 
half-excavated seats are also visible, curiously hollowed 
out, and have inscriptions of the same description, but of 
comparatively recent character. 
To the left or west — 

2I22TPAT02 
ANE0KEN, 

and to the right or east, in the same character and 

arrangement — 

NEME2I 
2X22TPA. 

The meaning of which is sufficiently obvious. 

Leaving our horses, we proceeded on foot by a steep 
descent to the bottom of the valley, near the shore, and 
soon came to the walls of an Hellenic c^povptoi;, or for- 
tress, built on an eminence overhanging the sea. The 
sun was so intense that it prevented our delaying, but 
we could not sufficiently admire the beautiful and 
truly Greek position of both fortress and temple, — ^the 
white marble of the latter peeping through the bright 
green foliage right above the deep blue waters, and on 
projections which must have overtopped all surrounding 
buildings. 

Scrambling with difficulty up through the thick, stiflF, 
brambly brushwood with which the place still abounds, 
and which well justifies its name of Ehanmus or Bramble, 
we made our way into the interior of the ruin through 
openings in the walls. These are, also, of the third order 
of Greek masonry, in regular courses irregularly divided, 
and broken down by time and vegetation. The plat- 
form embraced by these walls is considerable, and the 
side next the sea is very steep, almost sheer down to the 

E 2 
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water's edge. A ravine runs round to the north, full of 
fragments of pottery, as if the place had been fully inha- 
bited to a late period. From this fortress one obtains a 
magnificent view of the whole coast towards Marathon. 
The line sinks in here, so that an enemy could easily be 
perceived. Ketuming to our horses, we noticed a side or 
postern door, built in the usual manner, being very 
narrow and slightly inclined, the outer wall projecting on 
the left. 

Hence our journey continued through these highlands, 
various villages appearing in the distance, and after a 
tedious ride, relieved by occasional glimpses of the sea 
through the thick evergreen brushwood, we arrived at 
Grammatikb about three o'clock. It was so late, said the 
Agoyiates, that they doubted whether we could reach even 
Kalamos, — near which lies the Amphiarseum, — before 
dark, and, of course, strongly urged our remaining here. 
A council was held, and we decided, despite their advice, 
to push on at all risks by the shortest road to Kalamos, 
three hours distant, and then take our chance for the 
night. We first stopped for luncheon, near an old square 
Hellenic tower, apparently isolated, and whilst the table 
was preparing, I examined it. It has lost some of its 
height and its second floor, has no roof, and is much 
broken down on one side, but the masonry is very solid, 
rough inside the doorway, with a slight projection, and 
the courses of the third order are similar to those at 
Ehamnus. 

The wind was very high, but we soon resumed our 
ride, the country at first being most uninteresting. After 
a while it improved, and at one moment we could see 
Pentelicus and Fames. Stretching between them lay a 
richly wooded tract which Miss Grocott pointed out as 
the property of Mr. Finlay. There, on the scattered and 
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timbered hillocks of that neighbourhood, amongst those 
rural recesses, geographers place Aphidnae,* the retreat to 
which Helen was carried off by Theseus, and ultimately 
pursued and recovered by her brothers Castor and 
Pollux. 

Our road ran through a mountainous district of brush- 
wood, very rough too, and every moment becoming more 
so, whilst our impatience to reach Kalamos was not gra- 
tified until after dark, near seven o'clock. But even here 
our troubles did not end, for stopping near a cafi in the 
village, where much noise and uproar was going on, our 
guide announced that lodgings were almost impossible to 
be had. Again a council was held. Oropb, where M. 
Paparigopoulos had offered us his own house, was only 
one hour oJid a half further on, by a far better road than 
what we had just passed, it was said, and therefore, the 
discomforts of this place being evident to all, we unani- 
mously decided on bravely pushing forward, notwith- 
standing the darkness. Unfortunately this plan involved 
giving up a visit to the Amphiarseum, but there seemed 
no alternative, and so we took a local guide to help our 
own, and started at once. 

In about half-an-hour we came to the bed of a 

* This place we later visited, from Pentelioas, stopping for the night at 
Mr. Finlay's house, Leotia, and ascending the hill of Aphidnas, which is 
•oorered with fine timber, next day. It was celebrated not only as Helen's 
retreat, bnt also as the birthplace of Tyrtraus, the poet, and of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. The locality is well described by Mr. A. de Vere in his " Sketches 
•of Greece and Torkey," voL 1. page 189, where he says, that ''it is magnifi- 
cently situated on the summit of a hill, crowned with an oval platform of 
almost architectural regularity," and " must always have remained among the 
most important of Athenian fortresses." From Aphldnas we rode to Deoeleia, 
iJie fortress held by the Spartans, B.C. 413, for ten years during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and from which they annually laid waste the plain of Attica, 
ultimately taking poissession of the city itself. The rock is most precipitous, 
and commands magnificent views, in which the Acropolis, fourteen miles dis- 
tant, is one of the main features. Deceleia stands dose to Tato'i, Gen. Soutzo's 
liouse, where we passed the night, returning to Pentelicus through Eephisia, 
•on the following evening. — Ed. 
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mountain stream, and then got into a shrubbery of high 
brushwood, the pathway showing white and chalky, and 
the night suflficiently clear to enable us to grope our way 
tolerably well. Still, it was much rougher than Spiro 
had promised, the ground often rising into steep hills, 
and the trees now and then thickening and closing us 
into utter darkness. At length it seemed impossible to 
proceed : the branch of a tree lay so low across the road, 
that no one could pass it on horseback. Ladies, guides, 
and all, were obliged to dismount ; and how the horses 
were got across it ever remained to us a mystery. Once 
on foot, we thought it wiser to continue so until out of 
this dilemma; and for half-an-hour the whole party 
walked, though with the greatest difficulty, jumping fix)m 
one loose stone to another over the rough and dislocated 
pathway, in complete and entire darkness. After half- 
an-hour of this sort of wearisome effort, we at last, to 
our joy, emerged from this copse-like labyrinth. The 
night was still bright in the open country ; gleams of the 
sea showed to our right, with a fine plain before us ; and 
soon the twinkling of lights, as if from a village, 
announced the approaching end of this day's fatiguing 
journey. 

In another half hour we had reached, at a short dis- 
tance from the village of Orop6, the hospitable house 
of M. Paparigopoulos, Eussian Colonel-General, to which 
he had invited us before leaving Athens. He was here 
himself, waiting for us at the door, and at once con- 
ducted us, with lights and all manner of civilities, up a 
rude outer staircase, to a central salon, round which 
were distributed our sleeping apartments. We also found 
here Mr. Webster, who had come a few days previously 
with M. de Montherot and Mr. Strickland, and had 
remained behind in order to make a survey of the 
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property. On the table lay a huge map of the Paparigo- 
poulos estate, with all manner of instruments, drawing 
articles, and professional books on this subject. It was 
ten o^clock, and we were at once called to the supper 
prepared by M. Paparigopoulos, which was most accept- 
able after our day's labours. All retired to rest as 
speedily as possible. 



October 9. — ^Thinking it too far to Tanagra, both for 
men and horses, after yesterday's fatigues, and wishing 
much not to omit the AmphiaraBum, we willingly accepted 
M. Paparigopoulos' kind invitation to remain at Oropb, 
and arranged to make our short excursion to that site 
this morning. It was happily, therefore, not necessary 
to rise quite so early ; stiU all were astir betimes. 

M. Paparigopoulos had spoken to me last night about 
some pieces of sculpture he had found near here, and he 
now took me to see them before breakfast. He described 
this neighbourhood as covered with pottery, and full of 
traces and blocks of constructions in various directions. 
The sculpture is now carefully preserved by him in a 
cellar, and is an interesting bas-relief. It represents a 
chariot drawn by four horses, rearing in a very tumul- 
tuous and spirited mamier-;wo fig^es in the chariot, 
one a hero, heroically wearing nothiug but his helmet, 
accompanied by a genius, or messenger of the gods, on 
his right. The hero leans backward, as if fearful and 
anxious to stop his horses ; whUst the genius bends 
forward, pointing with her right hand to somethiug 
below. The execution of the horses is good, but the 
rest below the conception. M. Paparigopoulos explained 
it as Amphiaraus cursiug the gods, confounding him, no 
doubt, with his Theban fellow-chief, Kapareus. It is 
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Amphiaraus, certainly ; but at the moment of his de- 
scending with his chariot, at the place called Arrrvob^ 
ipfia. The story is well told. The Government de- 
sired to have it removed to Athens, but M. Paparigo- 
poulos thinks^ and not without reason, that it is more 
interesting here in situ and in the vicinity of the scene. 
Some fragments lie in the courtyard — a pillar, with an 
inscription of very recent character ; and others of still 
smaller interest. 

Immediately after breakfast we started for the Am- 
phiarseum, accompanied by Mr. Webster, along the same 
road we had travelled last night. The difficulties looked, 
of course, much less by daylight ; yet it was very rough 
in the wood, and, moreover, at one point we discovered 
that the pathway led right beside a steep precipice for a 
considerable distance, so that, had we diverged only a few 
feet on one side, the consequences might have been 
most fatal. 

In one hour and a half we arrived at the stream we 
had passed coming out of Kalamos, and, turning up to 
the right, soon reached the spot we were in search of 
There was still some water in the torrent-bed, and it 
overflows largely in the winter. It is shut in closely on 
both sides, in some places, by perpendicular limestone 
blocks ; but as we approached the site of the Amphia- 
rseum, the banks opened out beside the stream. A low 
sUp of land lies to the north, with higher groimd above, 
covered with small treesi The lower platform, offering 
a good reddish soil, was ploughed up ; the upper is 
supported and bounded by substructions, large portions 
of which are visible amid the brushwood towards the 
east, from which point the stream flows through a 
romantic, narrow, and well-wooded gorge. On the other, 
the western side, the torrent continues its course through 
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another deeply-broken and dark ravine, with perpen- 
dicular ledges of rock jutting out. Their colossal lime- 
stone stratification, in huge, regular masses, vertically 
divided, is to be with difficulty distinguished from regular 
Hellenic masonry. I had a discussion on one of the 
most prominent with Mr. Webster, who could scarcely 
be persuaded, .except on close examination, to believe 
them natural. Opposite to the north-east is a deep 
natural cavern, with rocks rising perpendicularly from the 
torrent. No place could be better fitted for the story of 
Amphiaraus and his disappearance through the earth — a 
fine subject for poet or painter. 

"We examined the stones which have been dug up ; 
nearly all have inscriptions, but none of great antiquity. 
They have been copied and published by Mr. Newton. 
Some lie together on the lower platform, others on 
the upper, in the stream, and on the opposite bank. 
The stadium was probably near the upper platform, 
which I conjecture to have been the acropolis; and 
a quantity of pottery is found on both. In the bed 
of this stream, and half covered by rubbish, lies a 
statue, which was formerly on the bank. After some 
trouble, by the efibrts of Mr. "Webster and the un- 
willing aid of our agoyiates, we brushed away enough 
to enable us to judge of its merits. It was a mutilatefl 
fragment of a female figure, not worth all the exertions 
it had cost us. The views from all these heights are 
magnificent, especially from the upper platform, which 
must have been the acropolis. 

Having carefully examined and made sketches of the 
place, and lunched beside the stream, we resumed our 
ride homewards to Oropb. Before re-entering on M. 
Paparigopoulos' property, there was a noble view of the 
bay and the coast of Euboea stretching far north, as we 
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descended from the heights. Instead of returning directly 
to the house, we took a pathway across the fields to the 
left, and riding up a high, steep ascent, found ourselves 
on an eminence overlooking the plain, and the Skala,* 
or port, on the beach below. This hill was joined to a 
lower one by a neck of land connecting both. On the 
highest point we found substructions and a kind of 
tomb, the ground being covered with pottery, as our host 
had informed us. From this point we obtained an excel- 
lent view of M. Paparigopoulos' fine estate, which extends 
for nine miles, abounding in pasture and arable land, 
wood, water, lime, and mineral treasures of various kinds, 
according to Mr. Webster's account He is much ad- 
vanced in his negotiations for purchase, which are not 
for himself, but for a number of capitalists, whose aid 
he says he can command.! M. Paparigopoulos and 
his family can but seldom come here, and therefore the 
resources of the estate are not fully developed. We 
spent the evening ill conversation of various kinds, and 
retiring early to bed, proposed to start betimes in the 
morning, so as to reach Thebes to-morrow evening. 

* Eveiy landing-plaoe in Greece is called the ** Skala," and the town or village 
it belongs to is generally sitnated a mile or two inland ; a precaution adopted 
formerly for protection against pirates and sudden invasion. It was to this 
spot that Mr. F. Noel came from Eubcea last year to assist in the negotiations 
with the brigands. — Ed. 

t These negotiations, we believe, came to no definite result. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BTKAMIN5— TAKAOKA. AND THBBSS. 

October 1 0. — WHlst waiting for breaMast, I walked out 
to the Skala, the morning being lovely and the sea beauti- 
fully bright and sparkling, but I could perceive no sub- 
structions of an ancient mole, though doubtless this has 
always been the port of Orop6, situated about one hour' or 
three miles farther inland. There is, however, a small 
church, dedicated to the Apostles, and half-a-dozen houses. 

At nine o'clock, Spiro and the horses being ready, we 
mounted our gallant steeds, as fresh as ever from yester- 
day's repose — for we had used other horses in our ride to 
the Amphiarseum — and we set off in the best spirits. The 
whole population of the Skala had assembled in the court- 
yard to witness our departure, and amongst them was an 
important personage, a Macedonian Palikari, in all his 
chains, arms, ornaments, and accoutrements, including a 
watch of the Tomkins fashion, and a tobacco-box adorned 
with sgraflfiato representations. I could not exactly dis- 
cover his position or profession, but found him always at 
our side, showing off his heroic personal habiliments, and 
caressing his whiskers with evident affection ; a regular 
sample of savage dandyism. Warmly thanking M. Papari- 
gopoulos for his kindness and hospitality, we took the road 
to Tanagra, accompanied so far by Mr. Webster. The track 
led through the lowland, gradually rising to small uplands, 
covered as usual with evergreen brushwood. On our left 
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towards the mountains, and about one hour distant, we 
could perceive the modem village of Oropb,* built pro- 
bably on the site of the ancient town. From this on- 
wards the road became more varied and wild, though it 
. still led over very gentle declivities. At length, issuing 
from a deep, wooded, and rock-enclosed valley, the wind- 
ings of the Asopus met us, here very shallow, with large 
stretches of sand now and then on either side, although 
the stream itself remained quite clear. To our right, 
after a half-hour's ride, stood the village of Sykamin6,t 
indicated at a distance by its two or three ruinous old 
churches, of apparently very fair Byzantine architecture. 
Thence onwards the route led through a flatter cham- 
paign country, wooded with forest trees, principally of 
vallonea oak, and occasional wild oMves, — with the ordi- 
nary amount of prinari brushwood — which we later heard 
was the property of a Frenchman, M. de La Pierre. 

At a quarter past eleven we reached Tanagra, and cross- 
ing a small stream fell in at once with the substructions 
of the ancient city walls, which were easily traced for a 
considerable distance. Large fragments remain, although 
they are all very low, and they left a large space avail- 
able for the town within. This enclosure is now arable 
land, and is mixed with an immense quantity of pottery. 
Leaving our horses to rest, we toiled up the ascent on 
foot, through the ploughed ground, first to the theatre and 
then to the highest point, the former acropolis, which a^ 
usual rises abruptly from the plain beneath, on the east and 
west. On the side looking south, the theatre is distinctly 
traceable, several of the seats remaining, the substruc- 
tions of the sce7ie being very observable, although low 

* This was tlie village where the brigands and their prisoners passed so 
many days last year, and were visited by CoL Theagenes and Mr. F. NoeL 

t The fatal spot where the enooanter with the troops took place last spring, 
and where onr ooimtiymen were killed by the Arvanatakis. — Ed. 
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and covered by earth. Abutments on eacb side follow 
the hollow of the theatre, completing it where it was not 
supported by the hill. A portion of a capital and the 
upper shaft of a pillar lay near, but so mutilated that it 
became difficult to say to what order they belonged. 
Coming down from the acropolis we lingered for some 
time on the steps and seats of the theatre, to enjoy the 
magnificent view which now opened before us. The plain 
lay beneath, dotted with olives and bay trees, whilst 
beyond rose the mountain range of Euboea, the high peak 
of Mount Delphi towering proudly above its companions, 
the whole looking admirable in the wonderful purple 
haze in which we now beheld it. It was a noble view 
to be seen from any theatre, and we would gladly have 
enjoyed it longer. But Spiro soon called to luncheon, 
and we had to make our way to the village near, where 
the commissariat had been established. 

Whilst we were engaged at our meal, all the popula- 
tion of the place came round us. Some of the younger 
women were handsome, but peculiar. All had remark- 
ably fine teetii, which showed very much, and gave them 
a sort of savage expression, especially as their mouths are 
long and chins square. Their eyebrows were all much 
arched and joined ; precisely the character, in short, 
drawn by Anacreon. They appeared stouter, but had 
quite as hard-worked a skin as other Greeks. Being 
Albanians, they all wore the Albanian dress, — ^the head 
and hair being altogether in this fashion, — and contrary 
to their ordinary habits they all seemed pleased, — ^the 
younger ones highly amused at our curiosity. The 
boys, too, were rather a fine race, thoroughly Albanian, 
and at the same time very playful. Mr. Webster now 
left us to return to Orop6, which he insisted on doing 
qxiite alone, without guide or servant, and speaking not a 
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word of any language but English. It seemed rather a 
venture, but with the customary self-reliance of English- 
men he made nothing of it^ saying that he had been tra- 
velling in this way much of late, both here and in 
Euboea, and trusted confidently to his compass and 
memory. 

Turning our heads towards Thebes, we soon entered on 
the upper level of a great stretch of plain, with the high 
ridge of Ptoum and the mountains which divide it from 
the small lake of Hylice on the right, whilst on our left 
still ran the distant spurs and offshoots of our old Attic 
friend, Mount Fames. Here and there traces of arable 
cultivation, and also of pasturage, though feeble, were 
visible ; but there were no divisions of land, no trees, 
villages, or habitations of men ; the richest soil, magnifi- 
cent aUuvium, but no hands to give it fair play. At last 
coming to the more open country from the higher ground 
we had been traversing, at a spot where we de- 
scended by the dry bed of a torrent into the plain, a full 
view of the middle portion burst upon ua The low off- 
shoots of Ptoum shut in one side, whilst a line of uplands 
stretched to our left, behind one of which Thebes lay hid. 
The western outline was formed by the grand broken 
lines of Helicon, Zagora^ and the distant peaks of Par- 
nassus. Though the day was rapidly declining, and the 
sun very low, I could not resist halting and sketching this 
noble scene. Little time, however, could be afforded, 
and we hastened on over the same description of fertile 
but uncultivated land to Thebes, where, despite all our 
exertions, we did not arrive until dark. 

We approached the town by a suburb, a small and 
noisy village on a height, with a good supply of water 
below, which we later found was the Greek village of St. 
Theodore. Thence we entered Thebes, winding a little 
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round the base of the hill on which it is situated, and 
soon after arrived at Colonel Theagenes' house, in the 
gateway and courtyard of which there was a crowd to 
receive us. Foremost amongst them was M. Theagenes 
himself, who came up before I could dismount, and after 
many hearty "shake-hands" brought us up his stone 
stairs to a comfortable house, where Madame Theagenes 
was waiting to welcome us. We had been expected the 
day before, and our non-arrival caused surprise, but the 
report of our Rhamnus day soon explained everjrthing. 
Glyko and coffee was at once served — a custom we had 
learned to value in the Peloponnesus as most refreshing to 
the tired traveller — and we were then shown our rooms 
preparatory to dinner. The house was newly built, after 
the disaster of the earthquake, and showed signs of im- 
provement on the older one, although the woodwork 
was unpainted, coarse, and clumsy. Colonel Theagenes 
complained that all their artisans had gone to Athens 
in consequence of the extensive building going on there 
of late, and it was no easy matter now to finish anything 
in Thebes. The post had just arrived, and brought us a 
packet of letters from Athens, amongst others some from 
Lord and Lady Stratford, stating that they could not leave 
Constantinople until the end of the month, so that we 
had full time for the continuation of our journey. 

Diimer was soon served in a dining-room hung with 
some family portraits, and one of Catherine II. ; for M. 
Theagenes insisted on entertaining us himself, and would 
not even allow our servants to take any share of the 
trouble. The variety of dishes was perfectly wonderful, 
composed of lamb, fowl, and turkey, with puddings and 
sweets d la Turque, though all was served in European 
style, and, considering the difficulties, singularly well. 
The famous Theban melons proved excellent, and the 
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grapes tolerably good, and of extraordinary size, but 
the wine of the country, in spite of Bacchus, did not 
in any way merit even " favourable mentioiL" 

Our host further entertained us by a lively and inte- 
resting conversation during all the time of our repast. 
He speaks French and Italian, — ^having been educated at 
Pisa, — ^remarkably well, understands ancient Greek, and 
has some notions of archaeology ; is an humble, inde- 
pendent, courageous man, as his life, both political and 
military, proves, and of the most cheerful, obUging cha- 
racter. He gave us a full account of the earthquake,* 

* ThiB earthqnake occarred towards the end of Angfost, 1853. The oentre 
was at Thebes, which suffered exoessively ; but it was also severely felt at 
Athens, although only the end of the vibrations were said to reach that dis> 
tance,~fort7 miles. The French expressed this by the phrase, " tremblement 
de terrepar cofuentement" against which, however, evexy one protested, as ** cot^ 
tentemcnt" in the literal translation of consent, was altogether absent from 
Athenian minds. The first shock took place at 10 a.m., and was so violent at 
Athens, that it made the walls shake, the floors heave as if in small waves, 
the bells ring ; and the noise was like that of a large park of artillery pass- 
ing rapidly underneath the house. Several other shocks followed immedi- 
ately ; and during the six or seven weeks, which is the ordinary duration of 
such violent volcanic convulsions, two or three slight earthquakes were the 
daily average. The earth, too, continued in a state of constant tremor or 
vibration, more distinctly felt when reposing on a sofa or lying quietly in bed. 
At length, one night towards the end of October, a large party had assenu 
bled at the British Legation, and were congratulating each other on the pre- 
sumed termination of this uncomfortable condition of terra — no longer, in our 
opinion, ^rma~ when the room began to shake, and a shock of considerable 
length and violence ensued. That night, no less than fifteen were counted hy 
Athenians; not only the earth, but the veiy marble pavement, vibrating in the 
intervals perceptibly, and no one could think of retiring to rest. Fortunately, 
however, this ended that volcanic period, and no such serious visitation has 
since fallen upon Athens. Singularly enough the antiquities were in nowise 
injured, although marble window-sills at the British Legation were split in. 
two, and the walls cracked in sundry places ; not even the pediment of the 
Arch of Hadrian, which holds together as by a thread, was moved. It must, 
therefore, be inferred that Athens has been visited by far worse earthquakes, 
in order to account for the marks of volcanic effect visible in the Temple of 
Theseus and other ancient buildings. 

It seems certain, too, that some violent earthquake occurs, at least every 
second or third year, in some portion of the volcanic belt of Greece. That of 
Corinth, by which the town was destroyed, happened a few years after this 
one at Thebes; another at Vostizza, in 1861, caused severe injury there, and the 
one at Santa Maura took place quite recently. The most remarkable fact in 
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the severe loss he had experienced, and the difficulty of 
rebnilding his present house. The ceilings we found were 
made of wood covered with canvas, exactly like that which 
it had been deemed better to adopt in the drawing-room 
ceiling of our Legation, after the same earthquake, in order 
to guard against such calamities in' the future. Thence 
he diverged to the state of the markets, production, in- 
dustry, brigandage, conduct of the Government and police, 
but without violence or malignity, and was resigned, gay, 
and judicious. His lady, too, had the natural good-breed- 
ing and dignified bearing of unsophisticated Greeks. 
Being rather tired after the day's ride, all were glad to 
retire early, and prepare for the morrow's further labours. 
October 11. — Up and out at an early hour, I went 
with Colonel Theagenes to the gate and foimtain of Dirke, 
but was surprised at its insignificant appearance, the small 
supply of water, and the ugly women washing at it. 
However, I reserve it and the other antiquities for more 
minute observation on our return. During the walk, I 
had a good deal of conversation on Greek topics in 
the same tone as last night ; Colonel Theagenes speak- 
ing to me frankly, on all matters, as is his wont. On 

the way back, I visited the Hellenic school 

This, like all Hellenic schools, ia a small building, yet 
quite adequate for its purpose, and has been hired by the 
Demos ; but there are not many pupils. A dispute had 
lately taken place with the Government as to a third 
master, which they refused to allow, but as the inhabi- 
tants had subscribed amongst themselves, it was to be 
hoped all would go on more encouragingly. The same 

the Theban earthquake concerned the family of Col. Theagenes, as will be 
seen further on. His wife was buried nnder the ruins of their house for 
twenly-four hours, from which position she was extricated, not only aliye, but 
not much the worse for the catastrophe I Their twin diildren, only lately 
bom, were killed in their cradle by a beam which f eU upon them. — ^Ed. 
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course of study and subject is pursued as in other schools 
of this class, but apparently there is not so much progress 
here as in many other places I have visited. They devote 
themselves principally to Greek, and, when I entered, 
were reading from the ordinary Chrestomathia, one pas- 
sage at a time, which they then translated into modem 
Greek. The master gave me an account of the position 
in which they had been, with " many compliments to the 
English minister for the interest displayed," and ended 
by hoping they would now prosper better. Wishing to go 
to the Demotic school, Colonel Theagenes said it was not 
worth my whHe, as it was far from being in a satisfactory 
condition. 

On returning to the house, all the authorities of Thebes 
came to pay me a visit, after which ceremony we took 
leave of our kind host and hostess, and started for Pla- 
taea, accompanied by a brother-in-law of Colonel Theagenes 
a paredros of the Demos, a good-humoured stout man, 
of plump Boeotian dimensions, exaggerated to some 
degree by the size of his fustanella. 

Leaving Thebes by the Turkish aqueduct, we reached 
in about two hours the fountain at the south-west extre- 
mity of the platform whereon Plataea stands, the village 
of Kokla, under Cithaeron, being on our left. Here we 
dismounted, and after a brief inspection of the walls, which 
are not very old, although bearing traces of occasional 
cyclopic, we ascended to the ancient site on foot, and 
there lingered for a considerable time. Leake in hand, we 
examined the topography, the line of walls, from which 
the battle-field of Leuctra, six miles' distant, is plainly 
seen, and the city platform, including some ruins, marked 
by two churches also now in a state of dilapidation, finally 
walking over the whole site of the town, which is pro- 
fusely covered with remains of pottery. Luncheon was 
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HOW prepared, and two hours passed rapidly in studying 
our guide-books and sketching various points. 

At two o'clock we again started, and riding forward to 
the plain of Leuctra, ascended a tumular hill to the 
south-west, which commands a full view of the surround- 
ing country. The whole plain lay beneath us ; to the 
west ran a great hollow between Helicon and a low 
imdulating range further north, on one of the heights of 
which the modern town of Thespiae was discernible ; to 
the south-east stood Kokla, and further east again the 
ancient Platsea, so that every point of interest was em- 
braced from this eminence. We then noticed a hole of 
considerable circumference, evidently made by excavators, 
and some appearance of large stones, but no sign of atrophy, 
SB I had been led to expect. The base of a statue, or trophy, 
with the name of Epaminondas, had, I was assured, been 
found here, but neither our " learned Theban " nor our 
guides could enlighten us ; on being pressed, they stated 
that it had been removed, but the fact was that they knew 
nothing whatsoever on the matter. So we could only 
give play to our imagination and meditations as we con- 
tinued our route to Thespiae, which we reached at dusk, 
by a very steep ascent. There was the utmost difficulty 
in obtaining tolerable lodgings, and after examining 
several houses near the schoolmaster's, we were obliged 
to be content with the first we had seen. 

October 12. — Our party were up early in the hope of a 
speedy start, proposing to climb to the summit of Helicon, 
called Kriopigadi, excited by the accounts and theory of 
Vischer, who difiers from most authors on the subject, 
and there fixes the Hippocrene, instead of placing it at 
the Panagia Makariotissa, like Leake and all others. 
But delays must always be calculated on in the morning's 
packing, and finding it impossible to be oflf quite so soon 

F 2 
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as we had expected, I walked down the steep side of the 
acropolis-like hill on which the town stands, and, passing 
the ravine and torrent-bed, soon reached the pretty little 
church of St. Charalambros, repaired in 1855, or, it were 
more correct to say, rebuilt. St. Charalambros is the 
patron saint of this locality, and greatly invoked as a 
protector against plague and miasma, one much required 
no doubt in the villages on the plain and in the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. The church is not what Leake saw^ 
nor as he saw it, and the paintings he mentions do not 
exist, or are not to be seen. Outside the church are several 
interesting fragments of sculpture, some recently dug up : 
all, with the exception of the last, built into the wall of 
the church. At the northern entrance are: 1. A man 
and horse, very like, in style and composition, the frieze 
of the Parthenon, though of coarser type and execution. 
2. Another horseman, inferior to the last. 3. A fine ante- 
finial fleuron ornament. 4. A Winged Victory lying 
against the northern wall, about six feet high, and in Parian 
marble. It is of much more robust and massive character, 
workmanship, and proportions than those of the Athe- 
nian Temple of Victory, and is a high alt-relief rather 
than a statue. There were also some inscriptions. The 
ladies wishing on my report to see the church and sculp- 
tures, we returned there at eight o'clock, accompanied thia 
time by the paredros of the village, who showed us the 
portrait, or eihoui of St. Charalambros, but repainted, and 
not as Leake describes it. 

At a quarter before nine, taking leave of the paredros^ 
we set oflF for Helicon, through vineyards and over an un- 
dulating country. Our agoyiates pulled many fine bunches, 
of grapes, of excellent flavour, which had been left in 
these vineyards, declaring at the same time that the 
vintage this year in Boeotia " had been better than ever 
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Icnown," and that wine would soon be thirty lepta the 
oke, or about threepence the bottle. At a quarter past 
nine the village of Nea Panagia was reached, and in a 
moment all its population turned out to gaze on the 
strangers, headed by the Didaskalos, or schoolmaster. 
Their amusement and edification were great at seeing us 
take out Leake, and especially when W. read it aloud to 
us on horseback. Soon, however, the sympathy of the 
Didaskalos was acquired ; for, recognising some of the 
Greek names, he quickly discovered it was a description 
of the neighbourhood, and added all the information in 
Ids possession as to the site of Ascra and the fountain of 
Aganippe. We visited the small church of St. Blasios.* 
the patron saint of all this , side of Helicon, but saw 
nothing remarkable, beyond a few inscriptions built into 
the walls. 

According to the advice of the Didaskalos, we now 
continued our road for about ten minutes to a precipitous, 
rough hill on our right, called the Hill of Palaia Panagia, 
one mass of stones, fragments of walls, and debris of all 
kinds. At its base is a ruined church, KoC,irj<Ti, rijs 'irava- 
yui9y or Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, also full of 
fragments, of no importance, and on the top of a 
high and steep rock, to the north-west, an old Frank 
tower still stands. We ascended the hill, where the 
wind blew fiercely and cold, and from this position saw, 
right opposite us, the Acropolis of Ascra, stiU sur- 

* It is carious to find this easestially Eastern saint much venerated in Eng- 
land before the Beformation. He was bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, A.D. 
316, and is said to have suffered martyrdom by having had his flesh torn off with 
iron combs, such as are used for combing wool. For this reason he was chosen 
by the English wool-combers as their patron saint, and his feast was observed 
in all the woollen manufactories of the midland districts with peculiar honour. 
Those who took part in the processions were called Blazers, and it is asserted 
that the phrase we see in old books, ** as drunk as Blazers," originated in the 
<invivia lities common on those occasions. — Ed. 
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mounted by the Hellenic tower described by Ledke as 
very perfect, and mentioned by Pausanias as the only 
remains of Ascra, even in his day. The aspect of the 
hill, round, bald, and bleak, without tree or herbage, as if 
swept by winter storms and scorched by summer suns, 
seems fully to justify the invective of Hesiod. In the 
valley below, which has traces of cultivation, and is 
tolerably deep, flows a small winding brook met by 
another, near which we were told was the fountain of 
Aganippe. Helicon rises boldly, and closes the view 
to the right, whilst Cithoeron sweeps off in lower lines to 
the left. 

Descending from the height with diflSiculty, by a very 
rough and precipitate pathway leading zigzag from the 
rock to the northern valley, we continued our route to 
the brook. In its neighbourhood we came upon an en- 
campment of Vlachs, in their usual huts of sticks and 
leaves loosely thrown together, and numbering about 
sixty men, women, and children : a vnld, savage-looking 
race, but courteous enough when spoken to. They had 
just come down from Helicon, they said, and were going 
on to Attica, to Kaiseriani, for the winter ; apparently, 
part of the detachment we annually meet encamped, 
with their flocks and dogs, in our rides near Athens, on 
the banks of the dry torrent-bed of the Eridanus. Our 
Theban friend looked on them with less indulgence, say- 
ing they were of those who protected and harboured 
Daveli and Karabeliki and other brigands, and by their 
aid and sympathy kept up that state of things in the 
country ; no doubt he was right, though whether with 
regard to these special men or not, it were more difficult 
to say. 

On reaching the brook our cavalcade stopped, and, 
oozing out of the soft, low ground, from amongst tall 
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reeds and wild plants, we were shown a little well or 
spring as the celebrated fountain ; a swampy-looking pro- 
saic spot, not at aU answering our poetic notions of a 
poetic scene, and the very contrast in every particular to 
Castalia. To the east, no rock, hill, or eminence gave a 
background, or importance of any kind to the site ; a 
little way towards the west, it is true, the banks of the 
stream grew somewhat higher and more rocky, and, 
perhaps, ultimately may have made a better figure, under 
the shadow and nearer roots of Mount Helicon. We 
drank, however, of the water — which was of excellent 
quality — in the hope of catching inspiration, and ga- 
thered some " maiden-hair," growing luxuriantly around 
it, as a memorial, but there was no further poetic attrac- 
tion sufficient to detain us long. Some shaped stone 
blocks in the torrent-bed suggested constructions, though 
whether of old or recent date there were no means of 
ascertaining. 

It was now near twelve o'clock, and we proceeded 
hence up the valley, through low brushwood of lentisk 
and myrtle, towards the church of Hagios NicoBios, and 
soon reached an open space, gracefully undulated, on one 
of the higher eminences of which stood the church in 
question, with a few outer buildings, forming a small 
hamlet around. The heights of Helicon rose above, in 
many parts well wooded, although the lower portion had 
only a covering of brushwood ; but, the whole, shut in by 
the surrounding hills and mountains, formed a pretty 
retired valley. Leake writes of it as "well-wooded;" 
and so it probably was in his time, but much has since 
disappeared. Still, there are remains of noble timber ; 
some fine walnut-trees of great age, old olives with their 
knotted trunks, and planes, all indicating its former 
silvan magnificence. While the horses were resting we 
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made a sketch of the valley and visited the church, 
which contains nothing striking, except the inscriptions 
on one of the pillars, that seem to justify Leake's identi- 
fication of this spot with the Grove of the Muses. 

At a quarter past twelve we were again en route for 
Kriopigadi, the second summit of Helicon, and now 
immediately above us. Here, too, we took leave of our 
Theban paredros, who returned to his native town. The 
road was rough, but not so bad as represented ; the day, 
too, was magnificent, bright and fresh, with a brilliant 
sun, slightly clouded sky, and a fine, wholesome, 
pine -scented mountain breeze. At every step of our 
zigzag path, the views in front and rear became more 
beautifiiL The great plain,^ or double platform, of 
Bceotia stretched far away on one side, with all its bound- 
ing and intermediate mountain ranges and famous sites, 
each with its historic recollections, vividly mapped before 
us, and on the other rose the distant summits of Par- 
nassus, towering amidst its clouds, high up over Helicon 
and its accessories. After passing through a shrubbery 
of pines, hazel, and arbutus, and catching glimpses of 
this scenery at every second step, our agoyiates suddenly 
stopped on a sort of platform, at the base of the highest 
point, and Spiro annoimced that we ought here to lunch. 
Indignantly objeqting, we urged continuing the ascent to 
Kriopigadi, and that there we could all repose more 
satisfactorily. But they said it was impossible, the 
horses could not go further without rest, it was upwards 
of 1000 feet above us, the road was most difficult, and 
towards the end we should have to scramble on hands 
and feet up the almost perpendicular face of the rock. 
Above all the day was so advanced that we should have 
no daylight left to get down to the convent of Panagia 
Makariotissa, and should have to pass the night in the 
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open air, as there waa neither village nor house in all that 
neighbourhood This was serious, and required im- 
mediate council, the result of which was that, though 
mistrusting all reports of agoyiates, who know nothing 
of hours and distances except in the rudest forms, and, 
imdeterred by dangers or difliculties of road, which, seen 
iom our point of observation, appeared not very for- 
midable, yet, considering the lateness of the hour (then 
one o'clock), the sudden and early nightfall, and the 
absolute absence of lodging or shelter, we decided, sorely 
against our will, to give up the Kriopigadi, and hasten on- 
wards after luncheon. The view thence would, of course, 
have been all-embracing, at once instructive and en- 
chanting, but our chief attraction was the double historic 
or mythic glory ascribed to it by Vischer, of its having 
been not only the sanctuary of Zeus, which was certain, 
but also the locality of the true Hippocrene, which is 
doubtful. At all events, it would have been foolish to 
risk the ascent under these circumstances, and we took 
the wiser course of proceeding to the Panagia Makario- 
tissa, our destination for the night 

Having finished our frugal repast under the fine 
branching firs and other trees beneath which we had 
halted, and determined, although deprived of the Krio- 
pigadi, still to explore something, we selected a guide 
from amongst our agoyiates, a smart young feUow, 
and with his assistance penetrated through the wood, 
and succeeded in climbing up to a point whence we had 
a magnificent view ; the gulf of Corinth and both its 
shores on the one side, Boeotia and Euboea on the other. 
And a noble range it was, including the sparkling blue 
channel with Mount Cyllene and the Peloponnesian hills 
beyond, whilst the northern horizon was bounded by 
Mount Delphi in Euboea, Pentelicus, Fames, and Cithaeron, 
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— Plataea^ Thespiae, and even Thebes, distinctly visible 
below them. 

We lingered at this delightful spot until so late as 
half-past three, when all re-mounted for Makariotissa^ 
There were lovely glimpses, as we now began to descend, 
of the southern slope of Helicon, and then ftdl views of 
the most glorious description, first of the opposite shore, 
and later of both. Beginning with Geranion and its 
sheer headlands, which form the arms of the bay of 
Livadostro,* the eye ran on to the whole line of the 
Achaean mountains, CyUene with its bright summits over- 
topping all, and crossing the glassy waters of the gulf — 
placid like the face of a lake in the sunny haze of declining 
day, and studded with small islands — it passed on to the 
grey rocks and broken ridges of Helicon, seen through 
the intermingled valonea oaks and splendid silver pines 
amidst which we were progressing. It was a panorama 
than which no finer can be imagined, set off, too, as it was, 
by a calm soft sunset, a young moon, and Venus rising in 
peculiar brightness. 

We passed through wild silvan glades and stony dells, 
beneath huge crags and savage woods, which would have 
been chosen by any painter for haunte of brigands and 
bandits. And by such they have been much frequented 
of late years, in fact we found ourselves in one of Daveh's 
strongholds. Our agoyiates were more than usually 
tranquil, but on my noticing their silence they com- 

* Livadostro was one of those towns which was utterly destroyed by the 
Turks during the Greek Reyolntion. It is recorded, that an English ship of 
war, sailing np the Gulf of Corinth at that time, the captain and ofBcers landed 
here only to find a heap of ruins, and the place completely deserted. But one 
living being remained, a little girl about two years old, unable to speak, or give 
any account of herself. It could only be conjectured that she was the child of 
rich parents, from her handsome little dress. The captain carried her to his 
ship, named her Livadostra, and, assigning her to a lady*s care at Malta, sh9> 
was there brought np, and ultimately married an Englishman. — Ed. 
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menced a klephtic song, a rpayovbi xXc^nKdr. It was given 
in three division^ — ^strophe, antistrophe, and epode — ^the 
same verse ending for the most part with the heroic name 
they celebrated, the famous Christo DavelL He it was 
who had carried off Mile. Boudouris, and after wander- 
ing in these very spots, had finally been slain, with four- 
teen or fifteen of his companions, at Daulis, by the inha- 
bitants of that side of Parnassus, the Arachovites, and 
even the monks of St. Luke and Jerusalem, aiding the 
police and soldiery. The chaunt was melancholy, but 
exciting enough, rather of an elegiac character, and was 
thrown into a picturesque dramatic form, describing the 
occupations of a brigand life and of a brigand band. It 
was composed and sung with gusto, showing that the 
sympathy had not yet quite died out. Our gendarmes 
observed that one of the party, a young fellow who sang 
it with peculiar spirit and amore, had been with Daveli, 
against which he protested with all his force. It might 
have been a mere random imputation, but he became 
silent, and did not sing the rest of the way. Coming 
to an open space in the middle of these rocky heights, 
where, if ever there had been trees, they had with few ex- 
ceptions been thoroughly cleared away, — a spot enclosed 
by bare crags projecting forward in huge grey masses, — 
we found in the centre a well and trough for watering 
horses. This was another of Daveli's haunts,* and, on 
the rocks near, the gendarmes pointed out to us where he 
had cut off the ears and noses of some villagers, inhabi- 
tants of Dobrena, on the gulf beneath. 

We here met our baggage, which had lost its way — and 
no wonder, in these wild regions — ^and therefore waited 
without much regret to let it pass. It was a romantic 
spot to tarry in, and from an opening in the rocks the 

« The brigands aie always soze to be traced near wells and springs. 
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view of Thisbe, on a plain beside the gulf, with the 
range of the Achsean mountains beyond, was truly 
admirable. 

Kesuming our route before long, we arrived, at about 
six o'clock, just as night set in, at the convent of Fanagia 
Makariotissa. On turning a sharp augle in the descent, 
it opened upon us gradually, with its fortified or high 
walled court enclosing the domed church in the centre ; 
its buttressed walls, barred windows, and tall, obeliscal 
cypresses, rising from a scanty, meagre garden in front ; 
the whole overtopped by a high ridge of rocks right 
behind. 

As we approached nearer, we could perceive a small 
spring slowly oozing into two wooden troughs near, aud 
at the opposite side of the stony road, a ruinous tank in 
the wall or parapet, covered with dirty weeds ; this, we 
were now informed, was the famed fountain. The great 
majority of writers, Leake and Finlay included, decide 
that this must be Hippocrene. Though the night was 
exquisite, and the young moon and stars shone glori- 
ously, and the waters had thus all the advantage of their 
beams, it was impossible to get up our imaginations to 
the proper faith. At dinner, however, we begau to 
change our minds ; the water was so perfect that it 
could be no other, and declaring that if it was not, it at 
least ought to be the Hippocrene, we felt ready to chal- 
lenge any rival. 

On entering the convent and seeing our lodgings for 
the night, we were dismayed with the wretched appear- 
ance of everything. With difficulty, we climbed up the 
old stone steps to the customary balcony, and from 
thence crept into what appeared to be intended for the 
reception room : a dismal, dirty dungeon, roof and rafters 
above, windows unglazed at the side, the walls black, no 
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trace of fomiture, and the whole dark and dreary. 
Further within was a smaller room, just large enough for 
a kind of fixed platform or table, on which was to be 
placed a bed. This was to b6 my apartment, the ladies 
having similar but larger ones. I preferred, however, 
having my bedstead as well as bed. On getting into it 
later, I could not help laughing at the arrangement, for 
it felt exactly as if I had been served up for dinner in 
form. 

Before retiring to what I much doubted would be rest, 
I walked outside the court-yard, to see the comet, which 
was still in all its fierce beauty over a great part of the 
heavens, desirous to observe how it would combine with 
the moon and stars. I was struck with the glorious 
sight, and stood some moments gazing on it with wonder 
and admiration. Finding myself close to the fountain of 
Hippocrene, I drank of its clear water, and washed my 
hands in it, and then returned with fresh delight to gaze 
on the comet and magnificent celestial display before me, 
and could not help exclaiming in my enthusiasm — How 
glorious! adding in Greek, hvai koXos. I had not per- 
ceived that at my elbow stood a young Greek, who had 
followed me from the convent, and had watched my pro- 
ceedings with curiosity and attention. Looking up in 
my face, he now asked in question-wise, " Is it indeed 
well ? *' interpreting my remark to have applied to the 
comet. " Do you not see yourself that it is beautiful ? '^ 
I replied, but this did not quite satisfy him, and he went 
on questioning me further, as to whether " it,'' — never 
mentioning the comet by name — ^was not to bring pesti- 
lence or famine. It was now clear that he had taken me 
for a kind of astrologer or soothsayer, and had made out 
in his mind that I had been performing lustrations and 
incantations, and other diabolical ceremonies at the foun- 
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tain in order to put myself in a fit state to divine the 
meaning of the terrible slxanger. Then having satis- 
fied myself after close and repeated examination, I had 
exclaimed, civai Kokbs, which he interpreted into " all's 
right/' — to his comfort and consolation. On this 
hint he spoke, and I continued questioning him, until 
I got back into the convent, and the doors were shut 
behind us. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FOUNTAIN OF HIPPOCBENE— THISBE AND M0X7NT HELICON. 

October 13. — ^All were astir by half-past five, but as 
brealrfast could not be had for a considerable while, I 
examined the church meantime, and found it peculiarly 
clean, unlike the rest of the building. 

Double eagles surround the base of the dome, and 

beneath them is a line of saints in evident resemblance 

to the Gothic. Our Saviour forms the central figure, 

stem and mild at the same time, of true spiritual nature, 

and the Christian character of beauty. The Assumption 

is also represented, slightly deviating from the ordinary 

mode of Eastern treatment. The Blessed Virgin lies on 

her deathbed, surrounded by the Apostles, very much 

according to the arrangement of Italian painters. From 

her mouth proceeds, " Into Thy hands I commend my 

spirit,^' whilst our Lord descends in an oval-shaped nimbus 

in order to receive her. From beneath the bed the Devil 

is seen issuing in search of her soul, when an angel 

appears to defend her, and drives him off. The Ami^- 

ciation is likewise treated in an especial manner, being 

apparently represented as taking place in a public street, 

the buildings having arches, and the roofs not unlike 

those of modem houses. A whole series of Scriptural 

and other subjects are, as usual, painted on the higher 

portion of the Iconostasis. The large painting of our 

Saviour on the lower part seems to have preserved the 
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old character of drapery, the folds being thrown in per- 
fectly classic forms, resembling the ancient statues, and 
the lights are made by golden lines on the colours, which, 
are also very good. The church is said by the monks to 
be about seventy years old. The cupola is much injured 
and defaced, although clean and evidently repaired. 
Its more or less dilapidated state is attributed to the 
Turks, who used it as a magazine during their possession. 
The entrance had two outer seats, such as we had seen at 
Ithome and elsewhere. 

On quitting the church I made a closer examination 
of the fountain, which I measured to be about fifty paces 
from the gate. It issues from two pipes, one laid to- 
wards the road and the other to the convent, both 
leading into wooden troughs made out of the trunks of 
trees, one for drinking purposes and the other for horses. 
The mountain, bleak and thinly wooded, forms a sort of 
wall above. The tank I had noticed last night opposite 
to the fountain, receives its water, thence to be distri- 
buted for the irrigation of the garden and olives below, 
and finally it is allowed to flow into the bed of the torrent 
near. The summer having been very dry, there was 
little water at the fountain, and that in the reservoir 
looked stagnant and uninviting. The stones of the 
garden-wall were small, scarcely any of them large, and 
none had any likeness to Hellenic or any other old con- 
struction ; nor was there trace even of Turkish ornaments, 
such as one often meets near fountains and springs. It 
might of course have been otherwise formerly, but now 
no ancient remains exist in the vicinity. 

At half-past nine, we left the convent and proceeded 
towards the valley, where are situated Dobrena and 
Kakosia, the ancient Thisbe. The pathway led down 
decUvities, and through many foldings, locking into each 
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other, over a very bad road, with a torrent-bed running 
towards the valley to our right. The vegetation was not 
so florid as yesterday afternoon ; the trees ceased, and 
relapsed into a brushwood of lentisk, prinari, and cistus. 
Their vivid greens, however, contrasted very beautifully 
with the red and grey lines of the limestone formation, 
which became most striking, troubled, and irregular as 
we approached the valley beneath. This valley lies in a 
hollow between Helicon and a series of smaller sloping 
hills, above which peeps the sea, and it apparently pos- 
sesses a fine soil, for most part under cultivation. 

We arrived at the first fountain outside Dobrena at 
half-past ten, and there stopped to water the horses. The 
bed of the torrent runs close to the well, which is one 
much in use, as may be seen firom the marks of the ropes 
visible on its stone sides, employed to draw the buckets 
to the top. A young peasant was standing near, and on 
being questioned, he called it the " Kaloidro Pigidi," or 
Monks' Fountain, and the torrent or river-bed, the 
" Allogop6da Pigddi," or " Horse Hoof Well," which two 
names identify it with the Hippocrene pretensions and 
character of Makariotissa. 

In about ten minutes after quitting Dobrena, we 
reached the ruins of Thisbe, where a low ledge or plat- 
form of rock, pierced with many holes or caverns, stood 
before us. The Demarch came forward at once to meet 
us, and to offer to act as cicerone, which we willingly 
accepted. Two churches seemed almost composed of 
ancient firagments, one having a basement of large square 
blocks and a cornice of pure Doric simplicity, with a 
few columns inside,— not, however, of any unportance. 
The Demarch then conducted us to the walls, where an 
Hellenic tower is very conspicuous. The door is worth 
noticing for the usual impost of one piece, very thick. 
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and bevelled like those at Messene. The upper part has 
been built successively over the first repairs, and well 
put together. It is of small rubble, and seemingly 
Turkish or Frank, whilst in the interior is an arch made 
by late hands, and destined clearly to support a floor. 

The walls run at a right angle from the tower to the 
west, and at an oblique one to the north-east. They are 
amongst' the most perfect I have ever seen. Leake calls 
them of the fourth order ; the usual Emplecton on a fine 
scale. Formed of huge blocks of different sizes, some 
over eight feet, they are put together without cement, — 
the lines not always perpendicular, and occasionally even 
at considerable angles, — several feet thick, and filled up 
with rubble of the stone of the country. There was a 
gateway at about seventy paces from the tower, and 
further on another tower of angular shape. Four or five 
courses of these walls are preserved and go round the 
platform, which rises above the neighbourhood like those 
of Etruscan towns, though not so high. 

Going down from this elevation, we examined the 
rough rock whereon it is built, and which contains many- 
natural perforations — ^the holes we had noticed fi:om a 
distance — converted into tombs of all sizes and forms, 
some well preserved. Entering one, the ceiling of which 
was depressed or flat, I found two sarcophagi at the 
side, under round arches, the ornaments broken, and all of 
very coarse execution, as were also its proportions. The 
Demarch informed us that these holes were to be found 
all round the acropolis hill, which lay to the north, and 
which seemed to be the case, looking from where 
we stood. Judging from the state of these caverns, 
blackened by smoke, they are no doubt much used by 
shepherds. 

We now returned to the town below the Hagia Triada, 
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and visiting that church, found there some bas-reliefs, but 
of the coarsest workmanship and design. The horsemen 
have the clumsiest of hands and feet, but, above all, the 
attitude of the horses themselves is most peculiar, the 
two hind legs being in motion, whilst the front ones are 
perpendicularly still. A female figure is also similarly- 
barbarous, and the few inscriptions are recent, and have 
l^een already copied. Moving on to another church, 
that of Hagios Karalambros, we passed the yard of 
n peasant who possesses a stele with a long inscrip- 
tion — too long to note down. It was covered up 
with faggots, which he partially removed for our in- 
spection. At the entrance of St Karalambros we 
noticed another specimen of barbaric composition. 
The door itself was semi-Turkish, but with a boar painted 
above — ^white on black — ^and the date 1856, at each side 
of which was a buttress against the wall. On the right, 
a coarse figure of a Byzantine emperor was cut on 
an ancient stele, chiselled away to make room for him. 
His head lay under a Gothic arch, whilst his feet were 
fitted into the moulding below, with sharp-pointed shoes, 
now broken oflF. The Doctor, educated at Athens, came 
forward and informed me in French that this was Thisbe, 
foimdress of the city, and that I should find her sister at 
the other side. A female figure was doubtless to be seen, 
hut probably it was the emperor's wife or sister. Other 
horsemen appeared here, too, with an altar as an heroic 
token ; and a long inscription near, of the time of Trajan, 
records that the person in whose honour these tablets 
were erected had made many improvements at Thisbe 
^'out of his own pocket.'' These horsemen tablets are 
sepulchral, and appear very recent, about the third or 
fourth century, though some are much earlier. 

This terminated our bas-reliefs — jroXXh iyix^ra, as the 

G 2 
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Demarch called them — and lie now spoke to ns of curious 
heaps of shells on the hiU going up to the walls. Fol- 
lowing him thither, we did find it covered with their 
debris. The Demarch asked me humbly whether they 
had been washed up by the sea or kept here in store, and 
I thought the latter supposition the most probable. They 
are of the same description as those discovered in the 
Theatre of Herodes Atticus, at Athens, and are the re- 
mains of the fish used in dyeing.* We gathered some, 
for the whole earth is strewed with them, and it is a pity- 
to see them thus exposed. 

Whilst making a sketch near this point, I had some 
conversation with the Demarch. He informed me 
that the melons and grapes of Thisbe are excellent, 
and vineyards abound all around. There are five hun- 
dred inhabitants, or sixty families, in the town, a 
Demotic school for boys, but not for girls, a tribunal, 
and health office, and the population are chiefly Alba- 
nian ; this the costume of the women at once indicated. 
From the first moment of approaching the place, how- 
ever, we noticed the prevalence of the true Greek type. 
A man had met us just outside the town who had the 
broad, low forehead, regularly enchased eyes, straight 
nose and peculiar upper lip, with his mouth turned 
slightly downwards at the comers, which gives sc 
much boldness and melancholy to the old Hellenic 
face, and his hair, covered with a low cap, was brushed 
out at the sides. Even the costume was classical, con- 
sisting of the white tunic or fustanella, open at his 
sleeves and chest, but girt in at the waist, a sheep- 

* This Bhellfifih ** produced the rich purple or crimson, known to an- 
tiquity as the Tyrian dye." — * ExcniBion to Peloponnesus,' vol. i. p. 54 : and in 
the note of same page, " These purple shellfish were also to be found of good 
quality, and in large quantitieB, in theCrissaean Gulf, immediately opposite the 
chief Achsean Phoenician cities."— £d. 
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skin tlirown over his shoulders, and his stockings 
covered by the gaiters or greaves. He came striding 
manfully along, his locks flowing back, and only con- 
fined by the low piloS'lookmg fez. A boy in the crowd 
was very like him, the mouth in particular being of 
the same character, and it seemed to be the type of 
the village. The women too had much the same kind 
of beauty, though not such as I should have selected in 
illustration of its old reputation. 

The Demarch said that Vathy, the port of Thisbe, was 
three-quarters of an hour distant, and had still a large 
number of pigeons in the rocks, to justify the Homeric 
epithet, of which he was quite aware. They were, he 
«aid, ir\rjeo$ — or " in abundance." We at first thought 
of riding down there, but the plain looked very hot, the 
road was said to be tedious, and we could see Vathy in 
the distance from a point on the road to Kurkura, so we 
prudently resolved to rest at Thisbe, under the tower : 
the only shady spot to be seen far or near. The Demarch 
complained greatly of the dearth of water ; they had no 
rivers, and only five wells, which often caused great dis- 
tress in dry seasons, and he asked if I had ever heard 
of want of water in former times. To supply all such 
■deficiency, he presented us with a fine melon and magni- 
ficent grapes, fully worthy of his previous eulogiums, and 
of course, with the Doctor who had joined him, was 
invited to remain and share our modest luncheon. 

Having taken leave of this ci^al Demarch, we left 
Thisbe by the road round its acropolis, so that we 
oould closely see the many holes noticed from below, in 
the white limestone rocks to the south. The sun was 
here intense and the road execrable, growing worse each 
moment as we wound up the ascent. In many places 
the slaty and limestone splinters were thrown up per- 
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pendicularly, as from some violent commotion of nature^ 
whilst behind rose the summits of PaJaiovouni, Kara- 
pongi, and JeretzL We soon reached the point whence 
spread before us the promised view of the coast ; 
Vathy, Ijring between two headlands, with some remark- 
able islands near, followed by the long range of Gera- 
nion, ending in a bluff or rather ahaip promontory, with 
the shores of the Peloponnesus on the opposite side. 
I counted five ranges of hills rising one above the 
other. The valley where Thisbe stands is a clearly 
defined hollow, shut out from the sea by a high though, 
sloping ridge, which sufficiently accounts for its want 
of water. The only river to be heard of is one be- 
yond Dobrena, said to come from Palaiopanagia. A. 
young Thisbiote whom we met called it the Megalo- 
•potamo, or " Great River," — and when I asked him why, 
he shrugged his shoulders with a smile, merely remark- 
ing that it was always dry in summer. 

The sun was most powerful, especially in the hollows 
into which we were thrown from time to time, and the 
ladies were so completely overcome by the heat, that 
we had to dismount and seek for a little shade beneath 
the scanty brushwood before they felt able to proceed* 
Recovering by degrees, we resumed our route, the road 
becoming, if possible, worse, right along the edge of a 
shelving rock. A man coming down the hill, with a 
long piece of timber trailing behind, so frightened Mr. 
Digby's horse that it almost fell over into the abyss,, 
and with difficulty we prevailed on the oflfender to stop 
and allow us to pass. 

After a time the road began to descend ; Palaiovouni 
right before us. By a gradual winding pathway we 
reached a small platform, and by a similar route, several 
times , crossing and re-crossing torrent-beds now dry. 
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caiue to another plain in the centre of which was a well, — 
a welcome sight for our thirsty horses. We were here at 
the foot of Palaiovouni, the chief summit or Kopv(t>fi of 
Helicon ; Kriopigadi forming the second, and Zagora 
the third. The character of the mountain is here very 
peculiar. The disintegration of limestone has produced 
a large quantity of loose gravel, which has come down 
like an avalanche amongst the black firs. In many 
parts it has cleared away whole masses, and left only 
detached trees, in other places great clumps, and in 
others again, a large extent of wood. The contrasts are 
very striking, the forms of the rock generally round, 
though considerably broken in the highest ridge, and 
with the grassy valley beneath, it makes a very original 
landscape. 

We passed a little ploughed land, but far more pas- 
turage, and soon came again to a well in a green spot, 
not unlike the last. There were sundry murmurings 
between our agoyiates and gendarmes as to these wells 
being amongst Daveli's favourite quarters, substantiating 
my theory that one certain plan of catching these brigand 
bands would be to watch and surround all such moun- 
tain springs in the neighbourhood of their known haunts. 
Neither man nor beast can live without water, and they 
could thus easily be traced by any one who knows the 
coimtry. The road still descended; until we reached a 
lower plain, where, situated on a pretty upland, and still 
in the heights of Helicon, we came at half-past five to 
the Albanian village of Kurkura. 

The chief man of the vUlage, with all the villagers, 
came out to meet us, and at once offered us the use of 
his house for the night, promising to find quarters for all 
our train. It was a newly-built, clean, comfortable 
dwelling, and the proprietor but lately married. His 
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wife met us at the door, in a rich Albanian dress, 
eclipsing everything we had seen at Thisbe, and all 
worked by her own hands. She wore a quantity of 
coins, the usual red apron, and long sleeves, most elabo- 
rately embroidered, which were very striking. Her head- 
dress, too, was beautiful, being a white kerchief, with 
embroidered ends, first forming a cap, and then hanging 

down behind. W had persuaded a woman at Thisbe 

to untie and show her how it was managed. Moreover, 
this bride was handsome, with black eyes and eyebrows, 
and jet black hair. They showed us all the civility in 
their power, and said they would have danced for us 
were it not so late ; in fact, would gladly do anything to 
testify their joy at our stopping in their village. 

October 14. — The* morning looked lowering, and the 
clouds threatened rain, but as the day advanced, our 
apprehensions fortunately proved needless. Our lodging 
had been comfortable, for the rooms were very clean, yet 
there was no glass in the windows, which were only closed 
by wooden shutters. Those in the lower floor were strongly 
barred, a precaution, our host said, necessary against the 
brigands, of whom, especially Daveli, he spoke with 
apparent hatred and dread. The house consisted of two 
stories, the ground-floor being, as usual, appropriated to 
cattle, and the upper, approached by the outer stone 
steps common to all this class of Greek dwellings. Not 
only was there no glass, but the room had no fireplace, 
and must have been very cold in winter, from the high 
position of the village. Yet there were comfortable cup- 
boards, evidently well stored ; an English pistol hung 
upon the wall, the low ceiling had an engraving of 
Minerva pgsted on it, and there were other engravings 
in the room, including "La Belle Espagnole." Mr. 
Digby slept at the end of another clump of build- 
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ings, apparently in a storeroom, from the quantity of 
grain amassed there. After breakfast, the proprietor 
took me to see the whole house, and I found a large hall 
or room going up to the top of the roof, with heaps of 
carpets stowed away in one comer, iand a good fireplace 
at one side. This, he said, was their winter apartment, 
and the other their summer residence, which explained 
the different aspect of the two quarters. They work 
everything for themselves. All their dress is home 
made. The cotton is grown, spun, and woven here : not 
for sale, but altogether for their own use. We asked if 
they would sell some of their ornaments, but they could 
npt think of it, and we had received the same aaswer to 
a similar question at Thisbe. 

Our hostess also paid us another visit, more sump- 
tuously attired than last night, and this time appearing 
in a yellow Hydriote shawl on her head. She wore a 
necklace of coins, amongst which we found French 
irancs and Austrian zwanzigers in numbers. The tassels 
and crimson silk attached to the long plaits of hair 
falling down her back were more than ordinarily mass- 
ive, and had cost 5Z., bought at Thebes ; but she had 
manufactured the necklace, and wrought all the embroi- 
dery of the costimie, in the very best taste, herself. 
Nothing but these tassels, and a very few of the orna- 
ments, she proudly said, had come from abroad. Though 
very shy, she showed no reluctance to stand for a hasty 
sketch, and her husband looked on approvingly and 
fully satisfied. Two excellent figures stood at the door 
as we left ; one, spinning with a peculiar distaff, would 
have been ]a good model for a Moira or Parce, — a mix- 
ture of grace and severity, holding the distaff with one 
hand, and twining the thread with the other. The 
ancients combined this union admirably, and we know 
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what a favourite subject it became in Italian paintings 
thus treated by Michael Angelo and Raphael, and even 
in recent ItaUan sculpture. 

About half-past nine o'clock, we took leave of our 
new friends, and started on our day's journey. Our first 
station was Stevenikb, a very picturesque spot, the niina 
of an old church dedicated to the Taxiarch St Michael,, 
crowning a high cliflF over the village, and commanding 
the narrow pass below. We had got back to the northern 
slope of Helicon, and stopped to enjoy the view. A fine 
open of the Boeotian plain stretched away to the norths 
Lake Copais lay in front, backed by a low range of hills, 
and the Adelphi of Eubcea closed the distant horizon* 
The next halt was at a place called Pongi, where a good 
rushing stream watered some gardens, and was used for 
two mills. We here turned to the right, off the direct 
road, and followed the course of the stream, according 
to Mr. Finlay's advice, and in a quarter of an hour 
reached a small secluded chapel, in a sparse group of 
trees, where we found the inscriptions he referred to, 
both on a stele, and inserted in the side wall and front 
of the church. Probably there were about eight or ten ; 
none, however, of very high antiquity. The BovX^ and 
Arjfxos are often mentioned, but the name of the town 
does not seem to be designated. The stele contains the 
clearest; that on the church door is very diflicult to 
decipher. A fragment of sculpture projected from the 
wall, like a lion's head or neck, and also a portion of 
an Ionic or Corinthian entablature, — not easy to say 
which. 

Eetuming to Pongi, we continued our road through 
a country that was gradually changing from the beau- 
tiful Swiss character of the scenery in and near Kurkura> 
to ordinary Greek rock and brushwood. On the way 
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our gendarmes and agoyiates amused themselves dis- 
cussing our host of last nighty and told us, with pride, 
that he is the richest man in his village or neighbour- 
hood. His chief wealth consists in flocks, of which he 
has considerable numbers in different sites on the moun- 
tains. The robbers — ^the Xiyorral — owed him a grudge, 
and attacked him; when, under compulsion of boiling 
oil, he had to deliver them up 6000 drachmas, or 440Z. 
The marks of violence are still to be seen at his house, 
although he did not show them to me, and was silent 
about this story. Despite all this, he is still very 
well off. His house cost him between 2001. and 
300Z., for work of all kinds is dear, and skilled labour 
excessive.* 

As we rode on, I perceived that we were accompanied 
by a priest of Pongi, who pointed out the church with 
great zeal and animation. He was a curious figure, in 
his white tunic, black capote, and priest's cap, grown 
brown by use, and looking like that of a dancing dervish 
at Constantinople ; a singular combination of priest and 
peasant together. He was going on to Hagios Joannes^ 
or Hagios Giorgios, and, offering to show us the road, 
bounded along the rude pathway most actively. 

We also met a few shepherds, who carried the crooked 
pastoral staff of Parnassus, different from that used at 
PenteUcus, where it is not only of another shape, but 
much longer, often measuring six or six and a half feet 
in length; they had the rustic distaffs, too, that we 
noticed at Kurkura, which are chiefly made by them, 
and our agoyiates very unceremoniously made them 



* These honfies are of the rudest oonstmotion, very defideiit in carpentry- 
work espeoiallj, bnt sahstantially built. I observe a tendency to Turkish 
design, in the arches particularly, throughout Greece, not done intentionally^ 
but from the natural leaning to copy what has been hitherto used. 
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present one to W , as a souvenir of the moun- 
tain. 

Having arrived at a mill-stream carried over a Turkish 
aqueduct, we stopped for luncheon under a few shady- 
trees, and rested here for some little time. Soon after 
leaving this place, the first field of cotton came in view, 
and then Indian com, or kalamboki. The peasants were 
busily employed in gathering in the harvest of both. 
The com was laid out on the hill-side in three separate 
divisions ; the first, consisting of the shell or outer 
husk, forms straw for beds, as in Italy; the second is 
given to the cattle, and the third reserved for human 
food. The fresh cotton heaps were piled so high that, 
at the distance, we mistook them for rows of white tents. 
The cotton looked very pretty bursting through the 
pods, from which it was picked by the women, then 
ranged in heaps by the men, and finally taken home for 
private use or foreign exportation. It seemed of very 
fair quality. 

Yet, with this solitary exception, the impression pro- 
duced by this day's ride was most melancholy. The 
very few inhabitants we had met ; the immense quantity 
of ground untouched ; the absence of wood after leaving 
Stevenikd ; the monotonous bmshwood ; the bad roads ; 
in fine the sensation of neglect, desertion, and depression 
which pervades all Bceotia, save the mountain dis- 
tricts we had just travelled through, was becoming quite 
oppressive, when, to my relief, Livadia unexpectedly 
came in sight, lying on two hills, spurs of Mount Helicon, 
with Parnassus rising boldly behind, its highest point 
immediately before us. 

It was early in the day, — not more than four o'clock, — 
when on arriving at a turn in the road, about a mile out- 
side the town, a large party was seen approaching, and 
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these proved to be the authorities, who had come out in 
full force to meet and welcome me ; Eparch, Demarch, 
Deputy, and many others. Dismounting to speak and 
thank them for such a mark of civility, I accompanied 
them on foot, the ladies and Mr. Digby riding on beside 
us. It was the first time, they said, that an English 
Minister had come to Livadia, and very rarely even any 
other travellers. The population were evidently of the 
same opinion, for we could see them pouring out from 
every quarter, and by the time we reached the town, 
not only the streets were full, so that there was only a 
passage left for us in the centre, but every balcony and 
window was^ quite thronged with spectators. It lent a 
very animated aspect to the place, and was a sudden 
contrast to the solitude of our journey, but in the torn, 
travel-stained condition that even one day's mountain 
ride in Greece invariably entails, we did not feel in fit 
costume for such a triimiphant entry. The ladies com- 
plained especially, for, " could they have anticipated 
such a reception, they might have provided accordingly 
and donned some regal dress before we had quitted the 
last mountain track.'' 

Nothing, however, could be more cordial than the 
whole reception. The Eparch made many excuses, that 
his house was too small to offer us, but M. Paspali con- 
ducted us to his, where his wife was waiting to receive 
us. Dayhght was stiU bright ; therefore, after partaking 
of the welcome gluk6 and excellent coffee, we proposed 
at once to visit the gorge and cavern of Trophonius, our 
host acting as guide. 

The way led through the streets and Turkish-like 
bazaar, from some points of which we had a good view 
of the plain below. From this height, it looked fairly 
cultivated, laid out for some distance in gardens, many 
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very luxuriant, but still having a malaria look, from 
swampy portions here and there visible. We now also 
found that we had seen the best aspect of the town just 
before entering it. Scattered over the two declivities 
above mentioned, there are but very few houses on that 
■ to the left, on which was the ancient town, whilst the 
greater portion is massed on the right hill, likewise 
crowned by a mediaeval structure, with fortifications and 
towers, ascribed to the Catalans. The ground is brown, 
arid, and unwooded, out of which the houses rise in 
varied colours, making a most picturesque eflfect as you 
approach. The better class are apparently suburban and 
detached, but this quarter shows a curious ^combination 
of good new dwellings and laige remains of baxbarism. 
Just before entering Livadia we had met a good rushing 
mountain stream, with two mills at full work, and un- 
finished though these were, still the first sight re- 
minded one of those semi-agricultural, semi-manufac- 
turing villages, or hamlets, one so often meets in 
Germany. But close beside them the Turkish pavement 
still remains, neglected and dislocated. Some straight 
streets have been commenced in the town, and others 
are promised. There seemed no lack of inhabitants, at 
least to judge by the streets, but the stir of our 
arrival had, they said, brought a more than usual 
number abroad. 

We passed through the new bazaar, arranged on the 
Turkish plan, but much wider, and by the new church, 
just risen above its foundations, built of grey marble and 
the ordinary stone of the country. It had been begun 
some time since, but had been stopped for want of funds, 
and will ultimately cost a large sum of money. The 
view from this point is now most picturesque and 
striking, and the Queen, when here last May, suggested 
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converting this into a square, before the church ; but I 
doubt much whether it will be unproved by Her 
Majesty's plan, which the Eparch intends to carry into 
eflfect. 

The Hercyna flows — a fine large stream — to the left, 
over a rugged torrent-bed, crossed by a lofty old Turkish 
bridge, with a characteristic mill beyond, and as back- 
ground the grey and red scored ridges and cUffs of 
the gorge of Trophonius. On arriving at this spot, our 
host pointed out the "Thaumata." They are in full 
keeping with the reputation of the, place. A large pool, 
fully supplied by springs that bubble up with consider- 
able strength, is the well of Memory — Mnemosyne ; and 
another well, corresponding to that of Lethe, was said 
to exist close by. We searched for the same freshness 
of spring, however, in vain — a drop of water in a hole 
was all our guide could show ; for " the rest,'' he said, 
*^ was always dry in summer." But the scenery here 
was magnificent. Stones, huge fragments of rocks, 
timibled down together, hurled by the winter's waters, 
form a chaos testifying to the desolation produced by 
these fierce irruptions. These lay in numbers just under 
the cavern of Trophonius, which is inside of a straight 
face of rock, pierced with many holes. The particular 
one, supposed to be the entrance to the cave, is only a 
small orifice, although said to measure four feet ; but it 
is very much choked up by sand. Just above it, in 
the rude rock, a few letters are traceable at intervals, but 
without any symptom of a plane surface or attempt to 
connect them together. I read clearly 6YPOAOZ, at least 
I was told that the last letter was a 2 ; but I could not 
discover its shape, and could barely see that it really was 
a letter. Our companions told us that Odysseus, the 
Palikari chief of such doubtful renown in the Revolu- 
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tion, had gone in ; but lie had advanced only a short 
way, owing to the foul air inside, and gave no ■ distinct 
report on his return. The local theory is that this was 
the exodus or sortie, and that the entrance was from 
above, somewhere in the fortifications ; — a question 
which can only be determined by some future excava- 
tions. There are many holes, both natural and artificial, 
in this face of the rock; a great number evidently 
ex-voto niches, such as are to be seen in other parts of 
Greece, as at the Pnyx, Daphne, Delphi and elsewhere. 
One of the largest is close to this opening alluded to ; 
but there did not seem to be any other inscription. 

High up, on the opposite face of the hill, is an open 
cavern, converted into a chapel, where service is cele- 
brated once a year, on Saturday in Eaater week ; but 
why on that particular day, or what was its origin, I 
could not ascertain. The priest never fails, but the 
congregation is often very small, for the approach is full 
of peril, as in many places they can only paas by holding 
on to iron clamps let into the rock. Many Christians 
took refuge there during the stormy days of the War of 
Independence, thus saving themselves from annihilation 
by the Turks ; and from gratitude the chapel is to this 
day kept in good repair. The gorge is very bare of 
trees, and closes grandly just behind the site of the 
oracle ; but on the low ground, at its base, there is a 
little timber and one or two small farmhouses. 

Night coming on, we returned to dinner ; and later, 
I had much conversation with our host, who was com- 
municative and intelligent. He was here during the 
Daveli and Karabaleki times, and familiar with all their 
doings and incidents. Daveli, he said, was young, not 
more than twenty-six ; whilst Karabaleki, his second in 

command, was forty at least. The former always acted 
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in an open manner, whereas Karabaleki was secret — 
Kpurb — and cautious. They behaved very well, every one 
said, to Mile. Boudouris, who spent two months with 
them on Mount Helicon, and went home looking stouter 
and fresher than when she had left. Every civility was 
shown to her ; and on leaving, Daveli made her a pre- 
sent of her mothers jewels, which he had taken from 
Chalcis, and also gave a present to her little brother 
and her brother-in-law, Dr. Kaleiopoulos, who was with 
her at the time. In speaking of himself, my host said 
he had been an employe of the Government ; but find- 
ing' he made no progress, and got no more pay than a 
common soldier, he became a lawyer, and is now doing 
very well. 

The general want in the coimtry is — ^hands and know- 
ledge, and there are neither. Agriculture is at a very low 
ebb in this district, indeed ever3rwhere, and not one- 
half produced or gathered that might be with a little 
more management The principal produce here is cot- 
ton — daily increasing — and grain ; but the wine is very 
indifferent. The Government allows the Dime to be 
paid here either in money or kind, but money payment 
is preferred, especially where the magazines are far apart 
— three miles being the proper distance between each. 
They all look, he said, to the Three Powers for direction. 
The English have abundant means, and if they could 
only be persuaded to interest themselves, all would yet 
be welL I remarked that in Europe there was a gene- 
ral impression that " strangers " were not looked on with 
favour, borne out very much by my own observation ; 
but this he denied, saying that none were better re- 
ceived. The drainage of the Copais lake would reward 
any expenditure, any capital ; many thousand stremata, 
or acres, would be gained for cultivation, which are now 
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only a source of loss. Not only is the ground covered 
by its waters, but the contiguous land rendered un- 
fit for use. The Greek Government does nothing, 
nor intends to do anything. Speaking of education, I 
noticed, and he admitted, that there is no agricultural 
training given in any of the schools, except in the special 
model farm of Tiryns and Nauplia. He complained, 
too, of the immense army of officials everywhere. It 
was scarcely possible to pass a day without encountering 
hosts of them, ill-paid and ill- efficient 
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CHAPTER IV 

UYADIA— BIDE TO THB M0KA8TEBT OF ST. LUKB US BTIBI. 

EisiNG early, I sallied forth quietly at seven, in order 
to sketcli the cavern and gorge of Trophonius, but I did 
not escape observation, and was immediately met by the 
Eparch and all the authorities, one after the other, who 
insisted on accompanying me. They conducted me to a 
small enclosure of stones, which had formerly made a 
kind of receptacle for a well, of which the masonry is so 
far ancient that the blocks are decidedly not modem, 
but it looks as if recently put together. The spring did 
not seem very lively, though a small issue does exist 
It is immediately close to the orifice of the cavern we 
noticed last night The inhabitants, however, give it no 
more distinctive name than that of Kpvo, or cold. The 
well of Mnemosyne is also enclosed by ancient masonry, 
and the Turkish bridge divides it from that of Lethe. 
Two women were washing clothes in it this morning. 
My sketch having become impossible, I postponed it to 
a later hour, and my guides politely offered to return 
after breakfast and show me through the schools. 

Accordingly, I first visited the Demotic school, at- 
tended by 140 boys. The school-room was large and 
airy, arranged on the Lancastrian plan, and the in- 
struction was given in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and religion. The first class were reading 
passages from the Scriptures when 1 arrived, and a little 

H 2 
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boy of eight years old, in fustanella and goat-skin, gave 
the passage from the gospel, " What is the 'Law ? '' and 
"Love thy God with thy whole heart," with more 
emphasis and discrimination than I have commonly 
heard in Greek schools. A cantilena, substituted for 
conversation, is the rule in most others, which spares the 
trouble to master and pupil of making out or rendering 
the meaning. Where colour and emphasis are required, 
one must know where to place them, and this at once 
detects the reader s knowledge and feelings, or the 
contrary. It is a fault universal in all countries and 
schools, treated as a trifle, and yet the whole thing. 
This little boy read with more truth and discernment 
than all the literati I have heard read orations at Athens. 
Questions followed on sacred history — ^Abraham and Lot 
— addressed to others at my request, but the result was 
not successful. The first boy answered well, the others 
scarcely at all. They hardly knew who Abraham and 
Lot were, to the discomfiture of master and scholars. 
It almost looked as if the first had been a show boy, 
brought forward for the occasion. 

The explanation is generally synoptical, not analytical, 
which gives words more than things; exercises the memory, 
more than reflection. Of this latter the master seems to 
have little conception. The fault lies in his education at 
Athens. He dictates, more than discovers, or allows the 
pupils to discover. The elliptical method is to a certain 
degree practised, but not so much in reference to thought 
as to phrase. The Lancastrian is still in use, and all the 
regimental part of it in fuU vigour. The classes are 
divided by boards, placed with the numbers at the end 
of each division, comprising a certain set of benches; 
the walls hung round with tables of reading and arith- 
metic on the most approved plans, and made use of by 
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the pupils ; whilst the black board is in general operation 
for geographical and arithmetical lessons. In all these 
outward appliances, and the healthy, cleanly, and fresh 
character of the school-room itself, there is no perceptible 
•difference between this and the best country schools in 
England or Ireland. 

The discipline was founded on the same system. It 
was shown to me from the beginning. On entering, the 
boys were ranged on either side, and then saluted the 
master d, la militaire — the hand to head — on passing 
by, with much precision and promptness. The master, 
standing on his pulpit, gave the signal with his bell ; each 
class then defiled to its place, indicated by its board. 
Arrived there, comes a second signal for prayer ; a short 
one is said by the master, and repeated by the boys, 
who all cross themselves devoutly. This was followed 
to-day by "God save the King," not in parts, but 
unison, and rather false in note and expression ; for, be 
it said, the Greeks have no natural ear for music. A 
second hymn came next, in praise of the Queen, who is 
here, as elsewhere throughout Greece, treated as co- 
sovereign, an idea that is industriously encouraged by 
the authorities ; oi fianLXch, as the Greek papers now 
always call their Majesties. After these proceedings 
begins school proper. 

All this is good, and well enough executed, but I could 
not see that the singing extended further. Drawing is 
not thought of, neither are agricultural, mechanical, or 
domestic arts. The sphere of study does not go beyond, 
as I have said, reading, writing, arithmetic, and some 
feeble geography. No lessons on objects, or anything 
approaching to them, are thought of. Language has all 
their care, even to minuteness. The practice of grammar 
is constant in every school throughout the country, and 
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its effects are already seen amongst the people. Dialects 
are somewhat preserved, but foreign words axe dis- 
appearing — Turkish first, and then Italian, The chil- 
dren, as well as masters, delight in grammatical victories, 
and pursue their verbs through all their ramifications 
with keenness and pleasure. Instead of the former 
Eomaic grammar, the ancient is adopted as the founda- 
tion — rendered more simple, it is true, and become more 
palatable now by a late edict of the Ministers of In- 
struction, striking out the verbs in -/ii, the dual number, 
and some other of the minor distinctions between the 
two. This branch of study, well taken care of and 
ardently pursued, is signally successful. No inspection 
could bring about more. 

The writing, too, was creditable, but not so bold as it 
ought to be, nor so clear and practical. On my inquiring 
why they had not adopted the order of the Ministry to 
substitute the handwriting of the best MSS. of the 1 2th 
and 13th centuries for the present, the master pleaded 
that he had not received any of the copies promised, and 
admitted, with the authorities who accompanied me, 
that it required much reform. In fact, in most cases all 
modem Greek writing is simply a mass of complication 
and confusion, some of the letters being merely foisted 
from our European, or falsified, and ought, as the 
language is, to be purified. 

The boys looked healthy and sound, though far from 
being distinguished by beauty or intelligence of trait ; 
they are not, however, heavy in build, to I found 
to be the case with many of the adult population. In 
size, heaviness, and want of ear, the old proverb, 
Boicino; ts Boiiinov o39, stiU seems to hold good with 
their parents. The " crasso sub aere nati " must feel it, 
as well as their predecessors. 
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From this we went to the girls' school, also roomy, 
well ventilated, and tolerably clean. Light and air are 
seldom wanting in any of these schools ; yet they are 
generally situated in the middle of towns, and not 
always eligibly placed. This one is in a by-lane, 
approached up craggy ascents and through broken-down 
houses, left in this state since the Eevolution — ^now more 
than thirty years ago I Almost universally, the ap- 
proaches and neighbourhood are insufficiently cared for. 
The schoolmistress was in her pulpit at the head of the 
school, one girl beside her, and the others at the side of 
the room. Her bell sounded the signal, and they 
marched to their places, decorously, accurately, and 
modestly. They were all remarkably clean — ^rio rags, 
and many well-dressed, for they were of all grades, some 
the daughters of the first people in the town. All go to 
the Demotikon, because, — 1, there are no private schools ; 
2, no convents ; and 3, little disposition or talent for 
private instruction. Hence, democracy and equality 
grow up with the physical and mental development. 
All start equal. This is no violation of national habits, 
but a sure preserver of the equality now reigning. It is 
here in the nature of things, and its consequences are 
greater than imagined upon the whole of social ex- 
istence. 

A prayer was recited by the little girl standing beside 
the mistress, repeated by the others, who made the sign 
of the Cross very devoutly, and then followed the two 
hymns, precisely as in the boys' school. The expression 
of " God save the King " is entirely lost, and no other 
music, that I could hear of, is taught, although one is 
told at Athens that instruction in singing is universal. 
The usual programme was in operation — ^reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography ; but of the latter only the 
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merest elements. Eeligious instruction is principally 
derived from Scripture lessons, with explanations and 
additions to make the meaning clear, but sparingly 
used, merely to support without paraphrasing the 
sentence. The book they were reading was a selection 
from the Proverbs of Solomon. The reading was quick 
and facile, so also the grammar. I asked if the reader 
understood what she read, and was answered, yes ; but 
on pushing the matter myself, I was not surprised to find 
that neither she nor any of the others in the class com- 
prehended anything of the matter, either of the general 
meaning of the sentence, or special of the word. The 
point stopped at was in describing the comparative happi- 
ness of the righteous poor and the wicked rich — ^the words 
iarpaiijUvov \€CK€a — ^false or twisted of lip, double dealing. 
The child had no idea of either the phrase itself, or 
the meaning of the writer. The schoolmaster, who is 
married to the mistress, came in, and flying to her aid, 
tried to give an explanation, but fix)m the children's 
countenances it seemed to produce no result, and probably 
the book was beyond their age and capacity. I wished to 
inquire further, but the next batch brought up did not 
look more promising, and those behind seemed even 
worse, — so I asked for the needlework. Some good 
embroidery was produced by one of the girls, of in- 
telligent countenance and good manners ; then more, 
worked in gold and silver, — ^for caps, slippers, fezzes, 
tobacco-pouches, and purses, all remarkably well done ; 
girl after girl pressing forward with great eagerness, 
desirous to show her work. Had I encouraged them, 
the whole school would have come forward. The 
Eparch, in his Boeotian good-humour, smiled and observed, 
" This is their feminine glory and peculiarity." " And a 
good one it is,'' I observed, " well worthy of a principal 
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place in girls' education." Pity it is not exercised 
further, and girls employed in learning household and 
other domestic matters, so defective in Greece. There 
was plain needlework also, of various kinds ; in short, in 
this branch, one had nothing but praise to bestow. 

The writing, too, was both creditable and careful, and I 
asked leave to take away a sample ; whereupon Euphro- 
syne Photiade tore out two pages at once from her copy- 
book and presentied them to me, one from the vTrodciy/xa, or 
sample, and the other from dictation. The substance of 
the first was a short description of the expedition of 
Thrasybulus to expel the Thirty Tyrants, in which it is 
especially mentioned that he was assisted by the 
Thebans, — interesting to these Boeotians, — and the other 
was a passage from Scripture ; both of copper-plate pre- 
cision and clearness, and far superior to the boys', but 
much too feeble and minute, although here the old 
character was adopted. 

The mistress told us there were about sixty girls, 
none above fourteen years of age, coming fi'om the 
neighbourhood, as well as from Livadia itself, and they 
all attend and pay very regularly. The schoolmaster is 
a solid, heavy-looking man, and his wife, much on the 
same scale, was educated at the Arsakion, or Philopai- 
deutiki, — the institute for female teachers in Athens. 
There is no inspection beyond that of the Eparch. 

The next visit was to the Hellenic school ; decidedly 
below the average, and comprising only two, instead of 
the ordinary three classes. It is attended by not more 
than forty pupils, divided in two small rooms, low and 
not very well ventilated, arranged with a pulpit and 
desks, like the Demotic. They were reading when I 
entered from the usual Chrestomathia, or selections, the 
*' Dream of Lucian." The exercises consisted in trans- 
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lating, one might almost say paraphrasing, it into 
modem Greek; little more than loosening the ranks, 
and diluting the compactness of the ancient into the 
feebleness of the modem. It was well understood, how- 
ever, and accurately rendered, showing a fair elementary 
knowledge of the subject and the writer. The parsing 
was equally good, evincing great quickness and rapidity 
in following out the grammar, though with no display of 
refined critical acumen. The reading itself had the 
common sing-song defect, with little regard to stops, 
either complete or partial. The Germans count one, two, 
three, four, according to comma, semi-colon, colon, or ftdl 
stop, and have the reason why explained to them. Few 
people have more to learn in this respect, or can learn it 
better when they like, than the Greeks. When going 
away, the master made me an allocution in choice 
Hellenic, thanking me for the honour done him by the 
representative of such a nation as Great Britain, their 
protector, and great supporter of Hellenic studies. " It 
was one of the proudest days of his life, and he would 
remember it to his tomb." 

Having finished the schools, I asked about the manu- 
factories, of which I had been told there were three. 
One appears to have been quite mythical ; the second, 
an estabhshment for dyeing in scarlet — kokkivosj — ^was 
believed in by the Eparch, but on consultation with the 
Doctor and others, it was found to have expired, the 
proprietor having failed; and the third was merely a 
washing or bleaching establishment, situated on the 
Hercyna. Thither we proceeded. It was nothing more 
than a small common house perched over the rocky 
torrent-bed, through which the water flows with much 
power, unlike most other Greek rivers, during the whole 
year. A rickety wooden ladder led to the balcony. 
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whence we looked down into a hole beneath, and wit- 
nessed the most simple of operations, in what is here 
dignified by the title of manufactory. The waters rush 
into this hole with force, whirling round and round 
any number of goatskin capotes that may be thrown in — 
we counted ten or twelve, — ^and when left there for some 
hours, they are simply taken up and dried. Half-a- 
dozen in this state were hanging on the railing and in 
the adjacent passage, but there was no room specially 
appropriated to them, and above all, no workmen. The 
operation performs itself — se fait : still the owner makes 
by it 8000 drachmas per annum, as well he may, charg- 
ing three or four drachmas for the washing of each 
capote. Nothing can be more rude and primitive. It 
is on a par with the village washing. And yet this, 
with such water power as the Hercyna furnishes in 
summer and winter, in the heart of the town itself, is the 
whole manufacturing glory of Livadia. 

I learned, however, that the water, which does so little 
in the town, is of more service in the neighbourhood, 
feeding the gardens which stretch from the base of the 
hills some distance into the plain, and, with the poplars, 
cypresses, melon beds, vegetables, and fresh fi'uits, make, 
aa I have already stated, a good green border to the arid 
rocks of sullen red and grey on which the town stands, 
but which at the same time gives a false idea of general 
culture. This ** marvel of verdure," as the inhabitants 
call it, is soon cut short. So also at Damascus, Thebes, 
and Athens. The dt^fofios vfidro)!;, on which Scripture so 
much insists, is wanting. Intelligent patriots admit 
this, and say that far more might be made of the 
advantage. What becomes of it afterwards here — whether 
it is let loose to breed marsh-fever and malaria, I could 
not ascertain. 
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I next inquired for the prison, but there was none. 
They send all their prisoners to Athens. And to what a 
prison! — ^the Medrissi. Why not to Thebes? only a 
day's journey distant. They did not even admit that liiey 
had a provisional or temporary one, and I suspect that a 
house, iU-secured, was the sum total of their wardship. 
Perhaps this may be some eulogium; little crime does 
not need prisons, but ignorance and apathy also neglects 
them. They possibly just have a "lock-up" house, but 
80 bad that they preferred keeping its secrets to them- 
selves. In tribunals they are equally economical ; an 
€lprivobCK€ioif only, but one, as they said, not worth 
seeing. Yet here are lawyers, a host of them — apparently 
flourishing; more than enough even for an Athenian 
court of justice. But there is a great deal of law in 
Greece, out of court; counsels, docmnents, contracts, 
notarial and other. Law on a par with our attorneyship 
is an indispensable article of life, as has always been the 
case, in Greece. 

There is only one hospital, too, and that for contagious 
diseases, although it is called a military one ; but it is 
not exclusively confined to the military, every one 
sufiering from endemic or infectious disorders being taken 
in. There were few sick at that moment ; not more 
than 20. 

Yet Livadia is far from healthy ; in a retreating 
hoUow of the moimtains, shut in by high rocky chains 
on either side, with a deep gorge opening on it, swampy 
ground below, subject to rain and inundation, and no 
sanitary precaution or defence, it must be, as a matter of 
course, the seat of periodical fever. And so it is. This 
season, they complain of having had more than their 
usual share ; and what else can be expected, without any 
precautionary prudence, and no cure of the evil when it 
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does appear? Generally, along all this Boeotian plain^ 
one is on the edge of a great marsh, fetid with malaria, 
and, as a general rule, exposure to the malady can 
be calculated by the lower or higher elevation above 
the swampy ground. Yet this is not an invariable 
rule. Khion, on the Corinthian Gulf, situated on the 
level of the sea, encircled on the land side by a swamp, 
used as a prison, and as a Greek prison — with all that 
word suggests of close packing, bad living, and the 
most limited practice of washing — although close to the 
water, and periodically scourged by intermittent fever, 
has this year been capriciously exempt. Nor is there 
much local disease there, and scarcely any deaths. This 
I learned lately from Dr. Treiber, Chief Surgeon to the 
Army, who, however, does not profess to account for the 
mysteiy, iroWal fj^ptpai t&v baifxovoavy and of none more 
than of iEsculapius. 

Livadia, a principal place under Frank and Turkish 
domination for its strategical advantages, and of sufficient 
importance to give a name to the province, still holds 
remembrance of and pretension to its former position. It 
reckons itself not always second to Thebes, and, at all 
events, before the rest of Boeotia, which well it may. 
Yet no one comes from Thebes there, whilst many go 
thence to Thebes. The position is no longer of more 
than provincial moment. For the present, it merely 
gathers and prepares the produce of Parnassus and 
Locris ; but with the opening of ports along the northern 
shore of the Corinthian Gulf, and the roads, which may 
possibly be made later, the stream of supply will princi- 
pally flow in that direction. As an inland station for 
traffic, it is idle to think of it, until a proper road to 
Thebes is opened. It is now counted as eleven hours 
distant, though the Queen, we were told, made it in 
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three, with fresh horses, cantering royally the whole way, 
as is her wont, and is the manner in which she sees the 
country. Now there is only a mere track ; but nothing 
would be easier than direct communication, for it is a 
perfect level the whole distance, and not more than 33 
English miles from Thebes. But in winter it is now 
impassable. Flood and swamp cut off all intercourse 
for months, as effectually as they formerly did the Frank 
chivalry. 

Yet there is some stirring of the diy bones, and build- 
ing up of ruins. Besides those suburban dwellings I 
noticed on entering Livadia, I saw many new houses 
begun, and some lately finished — solid rather than ele- 
gant In the woodwork the slight advance of civilisation 
is principally observable. Nothing can be more help- 
lessly rude. The doors do not shut, no windows keep 
close — all is raw and harsh ; they have the worst tools 
and the worst wood, knotted and gnarled, justifying 
Pliny's sneer at the forests of Parnassus and Euboea. 
Of paint, too, there is an epidemic horror. In many 
houses there is no attempt at it ; and when attempted, 
it is of the worst quality, and never renewed. But in 
this Livadia is hardly behind Spezzia, Hydra, and I 
might almost add Athens, despite all their marble halls 
and staircases. The locksmith work is not better. Locks 
and bolts are fixtures, and do not meet their fit places in 
the doors. In a word, like the M.P. by whom an op- 
position member was addressed as the " learned gentle- 
man who is totally ignorant," one may say that the 
skilled labour of this country is altogether unskilled 
The inhabitants account for it by the draft of all hands 
worth the drawing to Athens, leaving nothing but the 
most inferior behind. This is no doubt true ; and there 
is, besides, a high premium from scarcity. Masons and 
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caxpenters get wages out of all proportion with the means 
of livelihood, even when there is no special pressure ; 
but common labourers do not receive more than at 
Athens, for even during the harvest and vintage they 
are seldom paid more than three drachmas per day. 
Skilled labour is the expense, and this runs through all 
its branches. Hands, hands, hands! is the cry every- 
where, yet I see no one putting their finger on the reason 
why there are no hands, much less proposing a remedy. 
Oriental fatalism clings to them. "Sicut erat in prin- 
cipio, et nunc et semper.'' Just the reason that it is, is 
sufficient reason that it should he. 

The day was lowering, with occasional sweeps of rain, 
still I was determined to carry off a sketch of the 
wonderful gorge of Trophonius, and finally succeeded, 
despite these gujsts — ^menaces of worse — and the number- 
less black pigs snorting and sniffing in hosts all the way 
up the defile before me. Had I needed encouragement, 
I should have found it in the delicacy and courtesy of 
my accompanying Mends, in and out of fustanella, who, 
to their honour be it said, were an example to many a 
country with fai; loftier pretensions to good breeding, 
pointing out and burrowing out everything they thought 
could interest me ; helping me over torrent and broken- 
up inscription, clearing away rubbish and turning aside 
water, and, withal, chatty and gay without a shade of 
the impertinent or intrusive, stopping short just at the 
proper point While sketching, not one looked over me, 
and none spoke above their breath, as if there were 
something in the exercise of the arts, no matter how 
executed, which commanded and instinctively obtained 
their respect 

Returning to our host's house, the weather still looked 
black and thundering towards Parnassus and Helicon. 
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" 'Ex<iXa)(T€ 6 Kaipos/' said GUI guides, forebodingly — in 
other words, "The season has broken up," in which I 
inwardly felt many reasons to agree. Everything, how- 
ever, was ready for departure, and some gleams of blue 
appearing at that moment, we decided on moving on as 
far as the convent of St. Luke in Stiri, instead of taking 
the road by Skripu and Chseronea. Looking up at the sky, 
the decision seemed rather desperate ; but this time, as 
on so many others, fortune proved favourable to the 
brave. 

Bidding a cordial farewell to our friends and cicerones, 
and warmly thanking our obliging host and hostess, we 
left Livadia at half-past eleven o'clock, and took a 
north-westerly direction towards Distomo — Parnassus 
right in front, and Helicon stretching off to the left of 
our road. 

The first part of our journey lay through an extensive 
valley, shut in by Helicon and its outlying spurs to the 
south, its offshoots forming a chain towards Parnassus 
on the north. The whole of this tract was overgrown 
by a thick brushwood of lentisk, agnus castus, myrtle, 
and above all, prinari, with a winding pathway worn 
through it by successive foot and horse travellers. No 
house, no village, no symptom of habitation or culture, 
humanity or production, was to be seen for miles. The 
monotony of desertion and neglect spread everywhere. 
But the brilliancy and sharpness of the green, the 
shining glossy leaves of rich perennials, the sparkling 
drops of rain still further heightening their freshness, 
broken only by the black turfy footway, speaking of the 
richest mould, made a striking foreground to the glorious 
mountain framework beyond. Parnassus, cloven into three 
great independent ranges, shifting into new forms with 
every change of cloud and colour, with Helicon, more 
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detailed and characteristic, at our side, were now our 
companions for several hours. By degrees, a north 
wind rising, the clouds rose too, like curtains — changed 
their character, and went drifting oflF to the west. The 
effects altered over. Parnassus. The great central mass, 
which stood in huge proportions right upwards from the 
valley, like an enormous Ehrenbreitstein, was almost lost 
in mist and rain when we first set out. We saw little of 
it except its base, and, at a great height, large masses of 
black rock, rising here and there above the darkness. 
At length the sun began to peep, but was too weak to 
make its way through the mist. It lay entirely hid. 
Not so its rays. Down they poured in their splendour at 
times, in warm haze from behind the solid-looking clouds 
— and they always look solid in these skies — on the 
rough flanks of the mountain, everywhere marking the 
giant anatomy with vigorous light and shade. It was a 
succession of new creations ; of other mountains on a 
mighty scale. 

After some hours' travelling we came to a large plat- 
form, or to a projecting mass, rising abruptly on our 
right : two rocks, detached from each other, with a cave 
in the first, called the " Kock of the Kaven." All day 
long we observed, coming from Parnassus, and Arachova 
particularly, parties on horse and foot, as if hastening to 
a fair. They were coming down with their produce to 
Livadia. A large number of them made halt at the 
fountain of this place, and we stopped too, — sketched 
the rock with the cave, and climbed up to the brow 
by a rugged brushwood-covered ascent. Hard by stood 
a small house, a station for soldiers; for this in late 
years has been the focus of brigandage in this neigh- 
bourhood. The rock rises ruggedly, and is crowned by 
remains of Greek foundations, difficult to distinguish 
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from the stratification. I got up, however, suflSciently 
near to examine and convince myself that they were not 
natural : true Hellenic ; the fourth order of construction. 
Probably it was one of the many mountain <ppoipia, — ^the 
name they still bear, — ^to watch and guard the entiy into 
Phocis. Kain coming on we had to return, and sat 
down to lunch in a sheltered spot near the fountain. 
When the shower had cleared away, we were all 
again on horseback, bound for Distomo. No reliance 
as to hours or distance can be implicitly placed on 
agoyiate or courier information or calculation. There 
was no watch but our own in the party, and no notion 
of time. Our former agoyiate on Helicon could not even 
tell the hours on the watch. He only judged by the 
day ; but that var3dng much at diflferent periods of the 
year, his only cry was always, "We must save the 
Ught.'' 

Passing over a vaUey covered with brushwood, and a 
desert of men and houses, like those we traversed earlier 
in the day, we soon entered a pass called the Srero — or 
the Strait — a gorge, with high mountains on either side, 
and a rough torrent-bed below. The road as usual ran 
in a very oiarrow Une, sometimes varied along the side of 
the mountain with patches of Turkish pavement, broken 
up, or slippery to a degree that made it perilous to ride 
along them. The valley was black with lentisk and 
prinari, and the mountains dotted with clumps of the 
same, or single wild olives. Beyond, rose towering a mon- 
strous rough-ribbed wall ; the grand perpendicular, pre- 
cipitous flanks of one of the Parnassus subdivisions, still 
crossed at difierent intervals with flashes of white clouds, 
or solid, steady, gloomy masses, resting on the hollows, 
behind which the Muses might very well be imagined. 
The prevailing solemn, grey, and splintery ridges of 
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this most noble king of Hellenic mountains continued 
powerfully to affect the imagination with the sense of 
gravity and inaccessible majesty. Emerging, after about 
Sf 1 hour, from Stenb, L mountain^culties gra- 
dually lessened ; the rock fell into declivities, and then 
to broken valleys, diversified occasionally by those iso- 
lated precipitous or timiular rocks which suggest, and are 
often the sites of, small provincial holds or fastnesses, 
or the acropolis— where pottery is found below— of 
vanished ancient villages. 

We now found ourselves on an elevated platform of a 
light, limestone, oxydised soil, covered with a profusion 
of prinari, but which at length yielded, at intervals, to 
olives and arable cultivation. A fierce wind gradually 
rose, which, like the Tourment, our horses were not very 
willing to encounter. Journeying on over this high 
ground, we saw still higher to our right — ^with finally 
a stretch of apparently good houses — ^the village of 
Distomo. But as the day was advanced, and we were 
as desirous as the agoyiates to reach St. Luke before 
night, we left it someway to the right, though conscious 
that on the long and bare hill above it, were the ruins 
of the Acropolis of Ambryssus. Moreover, we should 
have liked to test with our own eyes how far the 
apparently excessive eulogy of Pausanias was well 
founded. On leaving Distomo behind, we kept still on 
the height, and soon passed by a narrow mountain ridge- 
like road along the flank of the chain prolonged from 
Distomo to the south. In a little time the mountains 
came closer, and our path, up and down, nearer to the 
edge of the precipice. But at every step it seemed to 
be improving, and at length wore the appearance of a 
well-cared-for drive through an English park. A large 
semicircle of mountains swept to the east and south-east, 

I 2 
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totally bare, of the usual melancholy stone grey, whence 
came sweeping gusts of north wind,* which gave new 
sensations of gloom and severity, weU in harmony 
with a mountain wilderness. Below, however, the valley, 
formed of the detritus of ages, was rich and diligently 
cultivated. Arable alternated with pasture, divided by 
trees and hedges. Houses sparkled behind cypresses 
and poplars, and villages now and then peeped over 
gentle uplands, or from sharp spurs projected from the 
incumbent mountains. 

The pathway now stepped into a close hedgework of 
evergreens, and rose again to new and more elevated 
eminences. At length a fragment of ancient Hellenic 
construction met us, a good portion of angular work of 
the fourth order, well preserved, and immediately over an 
angle of the mountain, with a precipitous descent right 
beneath. It was surmounted by a cross, and intended 
to mark the nearer precincts of the convent. In a few 
minutes more we saw the domes and bmldings of the 
convent itself, some new, the greater part old, on the 
flank of an otherwise bare hill, directly below us. We at 
once urged on our steeds, but found high walls, dead 
silence, and no entrance. Our first idea was that the bag- 
gage and its gendarme had not arrived, and that the com- 
munity were for the most part absent. But after coasting 
the other two sides with similar results, we at length 
reached the point where stood the Hegoumenos, with the 
community in a body, ready drawn up to receive us. 
Dismounting from horseback, we cordially shook hands 
with the Hegoumenos and the other heads, and listening 



* For the effects of wind in this neighbourhood, see the passage in the 
Hellenika, y . i. c. iv. p. 1 7- 1 8. The accidents there narrated, as well as the notice 
of the brushwood, would account for the substitution of ir€\r^Tcii, instead of 
lhr\irai in predatozy warfare, so common in later Greek history. 
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to the usual speech of welcome and congratulation, we 
were at once conducted to our apartments, and presented 
with excellent glukb and coffee ; after which we were 
discreetly left to make our own distribution of the 
rooms, and to take a little rest. 
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MONABTEBY OF ST. LUKE IN STIBI. 



In the short interval before dinner we proposed to 
visit the church, but the arrangement of our apartments 
was not quite such an easy affair. The Hegoumenos 
had most politely yielded us his own. The ladies had 
the largest room, and mine was not far distant ; but 
panes of glass were wanting in the windows, and the 
doors did not shut. However, an abundance of carpets, 
of Arachova manufacture, were quickly produced ; — our 
provision of cord, gimlets, and other such trifles came 
into play, and before long a skilful contrivance of curtains 
and portieres seemed to promise the effectual exclusion 
of wind and weather. Meantime the storm was every 
moment increasing into a hurricane. The approach to 
these cells, up a half-brokendown ladder-sort of stair- 
case, and a kind of ante-room, with the rooms above- 
mentioned, formed our "apartment." In the Abbot's 
room, spacious enough, a map of Greece constituted the 
sole ornament. On the table were five or six publi- 
cations of ecclesiastical music, and an Italian lamp, 
whilst low divans made a bed by night with the aid of 
Arachova carpets, and a sofa all the day — and some- 
times a very dangerous one, too. There also lay on 
the table a weU-executed portrait of the Hegoumenos, in 
pencil, framed in common deal, which we later learned 
had been made by Reitschel sotne years ago, when on a 
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visit here with Thiersch for several dayB, to make studies 
for the decoration and painting of the repaired Greek- 
Kussian Church at Athens. This floor was boarded (but 
mine was stone), the walls were whitewashed, and a shelf, 
a silver watch, and a little cupboard, with half a dozen 
books of most commonplace kind, completed the furni- 
ture. But the edition of the Septuagint, published some 
years ago by the Greek Church at Athens, was con- 
spicuous in the collection. By aid of the Arachovas we 
made the stone floor and broken windows tolerably com- 
fortable ; stiU it was a poor gUe^ though better than many 
a richer one. 

At length we proceeded to the church. Everywhere, 
every way striking, was the first effect. The front dimly 
seen, looked like that of St. Mark at Venice — all is un- 
changed, as at its foundation. It is as early as the twelfth 
century. The legend runs, that a holy hermit — the word 
is o<rtoff, not iyios — ^Loukas of Stiris, who had retired into 
these wilds, prophesied to the Byzantine Emperor Ro- 
manus various successes in war, in acknowledgment of 
which he built the Movri and church. In this district 
the achievement was great, though communications were 
better and more frequent, and hands more nmnerous and 
skilful than now. The whole of the old arrangement, 
therefore, is visible ; — an undoubted exemplar of the old 
forms and appliances, now as then in the same Christian 
use. The entry is by the great central door. Then 
comes the vestibule or narthex, with vaulted roof and 
mosaics ; the entrance to the- church proper ; the choir 
and transept, if so to be called ; the iconostasis, with 
bema, diaconicon, and protasis. The choir is crowned by 
a lofty cupola, supported by arches ; the church has a 
second story, or gallery, around, and sustained on 
arches ; allotted, as at Constantinople, to a separate 
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service, thougli not to the women, and therefore cannot 
properly be named the " gynaikion." The whole cha- 
racter, assimilated to Sta. Sophia and to St. Mark by 
the Hegoumenos, is inspired by a similar spirit, but 
much more resembles specifically the Kussian church 
at Athens, '^Ayios 'NiKobrnjMSp in its original state. 

It has been, and is still clothed and floored with 
marble, or marbles, but all so dim and dark, and perhaps 
dirty, that they make a solemn rather than a brilliant 
effect. The cupola, or rpiSWa (the old Greek word, still 
used by the monks), is all mosaic, as well as a great 
deal of the minor arches of the church, and is well 
lit by windows around, many of which are now 
shut up, and plastered over with vile tracery by way of 
imitation. Saints, stiff and architectural, stand between. 
The dusky light of lamps, struggling ineffectually 
against the day, gloomy with wind, storm, and rainy 
cloud, and the hour — ^nearly six — with all those colossal 
and austere men of the elder time standing bolt upright 
side by side around, the effect heightened by the great 
head of the Saviour, looking down, with face and 
hand of blessing, from the centre of the vault above, lit 
by the last pale gleams of the tempestuous evening, 
together with the low voices and mysterious lingering 
odours of incense, were singularly impressive, and to be 
laid up by the side of a similar twilight visit to the Fran- 
ciscan church and tomb of Maximilian at Innspruck. 
The day dying altogether, and the thin wax tapers being 
feeble against the rapid night then overwhelming us, din- 
ner-time, too, approaching, we were compelled to retire. 

The Hegoumenos dined with us ; his expectation, and 
our invite : I should rather say "pic-nic'd," for he sent in 
a contribution of bread, wine, and grapes. The bread was 
dark, the wine sour, despite the resin, though he said, it 
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tad next to nothing of that mixture, but the grapes were 
fine. He spoke no language but Greek ; so much the better 
— ^for it gave the frame as well as the picture ; one half, 
at least, in these countries and natures. He thought other- 
wise, and laid great stress, then and later, on foreign 
languages, thinking with Charles V. a language was a 
man — and more ; that^ if not the most important, it was at 
least one of the most important parts of all education. How 
could it be expected they should know anything when they 
could not communicate with the rest of Europe ? " They 
had no ways, by-roads, ports, or language, for getting at 
strangers." But he was to be compassionated. His pro- 
fession was the Church, but also arms : he had served in 
the revolutionary war, wounded Turks, and killed some, 
too, and had been wounded himself, pointing to his arm ; 
had received the medal ; — " certainly, to be sure, he had 
fought," — and seemed to look as if he would again, 
" against the oppressor ;" but as to literature and learning, 
it was only four or five years ago since he had learned to 
write and read : — as strange an avowal for the head of 
an ecclesiastical establishment as that of Canaris, who, 
when Prime Minister, told me, with great candour, that 
he was " totally unlettered," — Skois iypofifxaTo^. 

This Hegoumenos was about fifty years of age, and 
ten more in appearance, and by this admission con- 
firmed what I heard fi'om Misael, Archbishop of Patras, 
namely, that half the clergy only could read and write, 
and many of that half scarcely do even so much. 

With all this, he was not so completely out of the 
world, even in that wild part, as he set forth. He 
went sometimes to Athens, and brought back lights. 
This was not so difl&cult a task ; he rode oflF to Livadia, 
then to Thebes, then by Cassia to the capital. No 
passage exists round Helicon, without difficulty, danger. 
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and time. Had they a road, he might get to the sea^ 
and if the Austrian steamer would now and then touch 
along that coast, it would be a great blessing, double 
all their produce, and enable all the neighbourhood to 
profit. They must now take everything to Delphi or 
Livadia. I asked if the port was good, and a road esfiy 
to be made ? " The port opposite to Anticyra is capital^ 
now as it was in all times, and the distance from the 
convent only two hours, or six miles down to the plain.'* 
Why have they not made a road then ? " Because we 
have no funds, and the Government will give none — 
and there are no people in the way to make it We must 
bring them from elsewhere. There are difficulties- 
serious — but the returns would be great." "With all 
this, the people cross their arms," I answered, "and 
do nothing. Why does not the Government make the 
road and impose a tax afterwards, according to the 
amount of benefit 1" This never occurred to our Hegou- 
menos ; and no wonder — it does not to the Government 
itself. 

I asked him if the monks worked — -proprid manu — 
for there were difierences in different convents. Some 
worked always, and some never. Some kaloyers were 
mere ploughmen ; others, like the Megaspileon fraternity, 
scarcely scratched their gardens, all their farms and 
villages being hired out. " They worked," he said, " but 
not so much proprid manu as by direction. They did 
not plough, it would not be decorous ; but pruned oKves, 
planted vines, took care of bees, were always out and 
about. When we arrived, the community were at their 
work. The whole of the valley, and a great deal more, 
belonged to them. From personal labour and superin- 
tendence they had made it what it was. They were poor 
notwithstanding. They had a large tract, and several 
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metokis, some in Greece, — at Patras, and other parts of 
the Peloponnesus ; some were as far as Wallachia ; hence, 
half their monks — abo.ut fifty or sixty — ^were abroad. 
Their whole returns did not amount to more than 1500Z. 
a year (it may be double), and they are borne down by 
debt for repairs of the church and other matters. They 
had to borrow at high interest, and pay as they 
could." 

Then came the exactions of brigands ; and — quite as 
bad — of the King's troops, the Irregulars. When 
Daveli's gang was in vigour in that neighbourhood, they 
were not secure from his irruption and plunder any one 
day. There was no remedy. Pay or suffer was the motto. 
If no money or provisions were forthcoming for his troop, 
goats, lambs, kids, sheep, cattle, were seized ad lihiturriy 
or, from vengeance, destroyed. Even life and person were 
insecure.* Their walls were strong and high. It was 
well enough behind these, but they had to work the 
day in the fields, and were thus forced to venture out. 
They never did so without a misgiving that before night 
any or all might be victims ! " Did the Government give 
no aid ?" I asked. "Aid ! " he replied, contemptuously. 
" Oh, yes ; aid certainly, but the aid was worse than 
the foe. Nothing could be worse, we thought, than the 
Klephts, till we had those amongst us who were sent to 
drive them off. They came in here, sat down as masters 
in our best rooms, ordered everything, took everjrthing, 
abused everything, and paid for nothing ; but when 
they had sated themselves, eaten, drunk, and smoked, 
lolling with crossed arms, they, in a lisping voice, asked 



* This region from Delphi to Ohalcia was always notorious for brigandage. 
The philosopher Menedemos sends the wife of Alezinos safe. Tjjy yvv^xa 
mtpcar^fjffifas c«c ^l\(pcfV toas Xa\iri5o5, 4vKa$ovfxlyriy Khonrtlat re Kcd ras Kctff hZov 
AirffTciof.— Diog. Laert. 1. ii., o. zylii., s. zii. 
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US, * Where are your brigands ? ' but took care never to 
go out against them, and reported that the fear was 
exaggerated, and they were not to be found. We lost 
greatly every way by this assistance — in quiet, property, 
and goods. The brigands did not touch us whilst the 
soldiers were here ; but they were no sooner gone — and 
we were glad enough to get rid of them — ^than the 
robbers came down on us again. The Klepht evil was a 
chance — this was a certainty. We might meet the one, 
the other was always by our side. We could not be 
worse friends. The Government in the meantime made 
parade of suppressing and clearing oflF lawless brigandage. 
Any one who whispered the truth, and showed grounds for 
it, was denounced and punished. We know all the secret 
orders given, when a certain * Anglos,' a Smith (he could 
not make out the pronunciation of the Anglo-Celtic* 
names, but was quite up to the identity), was travelling; — 
what pains to make a show to him of order and security ! 
Poor Lasespiades was well punished for letting the secret 
out.'' 

He then went into the whole of that silly and 
nefarious proceeding ; with the particulars of which he 
was as familiar and correctly informed as if he had lived 
at Athens, or, I should rather say, Thebes. The whole 
was a sham and falsehood, as we have right good reason 
to know, from beginning to end. 

* This refers to Mr. Smith 0*Brien, who came to Athens daring the 
intenral between his being permitted to leave Australia and to retom to 
Ireland. Becoming violently Philhellenic and devoted to the Greek Govern- 
ment, he would not believe in the existence of brigandage or any of the evils bo 
much complained of. Finally he made a tour in the interior, when orders were 
sent to all the authorities to hide all defects, and to take the utmost precaution 
to prevent his being captured by the robbers, who abounded in the districts 
he intended to travel through. On his return to Athens he published a letter 
eulogising the state of the country, and denying the grievances alluded to, bat 
unluckily a secret report of the authorities got into the papers at ihe same 
time, and revealed the systematic deceit which had been practised on him. — £d. 
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I asked how felt the villages and countrymen ? " How 
should they feel, but opposed to these marauders ? They 
robbed and murdered right and left. But there was no 
hearty aid, no system, no proper or sustained direction 
from Government or ofl&cials. The people were left at 
the mercy of these roving criminals. No one had head 
or authority enough to get them to co-operate in a 
common action ; the moment they did, matters changed. 
See how the Arachovites finished Daveli — for they 
did it much more than the Government. The spirit of 
the people is excellent, but the Government do not know 
it, or don't care to know." I asked if there was any law 
or regulation to require and organise their co-operation, 
or to compensate for individual injuries by general com- 
munal taxation. " Nothing of the kind ; there was some 
years ago a law of that nature, but it was abrogated or 
allowed to die out. Now, all is quiet, and likely to con- 
tinue so." This, I observed, was the time to put all in 
order, and this law amongst others ; to which he vehe- 
mently nodded his head. He laughed at the idea of 
duping the people on these matters; the only people 
duped are distant foreign Powers. 

We talked of Greek convents and their rule, — " their 
only one," I observed. " That of St. Basil," he said, " for 
men and women, from which there is no change or diver- 
gence." " But St. Anthony," I said, " who preceded 
St Basil, was the true code-giver." " St. Basil brought 
it more into written rule. Hospitality was a general 
duty, and literature sometimes, sometimes agriculture, 
sometimes both, became theit occupation ; but the first, 
very little of late. The 'Holy Mount' — ^Athos, — was in- 
deed an exception ; but there they had libraries, quiet, 
protection, and means." " Quiet certainly," we added, 
^^ for the feminine sex was excluded ; though there were 
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exceptions, when Lady Stratford de Redcliffe, for instance, 
was admitted with her daughters, and joy-bells rang for 
them, — ^the first ladies seen there since a Russian Prin- 
cess, some centuries ago." " So much the better," said 
our Hegoumenos, who on this occasion did the Tre^^Ttor- 
fiipos — " why not ? God says, man and woman were made 
for each other, and I do not. see it is right to separate 
them. How would the world continue if such were the 
case ? " I don't know whether this is as monastic as it is 
" orthodox." The Hegoumenos did not seem to think he 
was saying anything extraordinary. He was rather a new 
light on other matters too. The new Russian church, or 
old one repaired by the Russians, at Athens, was spoken 
of. He knew nothing of it, but he knew that he did not 
particularly like the people about it. To be sure, he felt, 
with all Greeks, gratitude to one of the "benefactor 
Powers ; " but he did not like all their hypocrisy. He 
did not like them with their heads bowed down and 
long lank hair carefully brought to each side, and 
humble mien, and hands crossed, — and here he imitated 
them very graphically. " I hate all this, it is hypocrisy, 
and Christ always hated hypocrisy. Can't a man be 
good and pious without all this cant?" I asked how 
the monks got on with the inhabitants 1 " Perfectly ;" 
the Arachovites and others were an earnest, healthy, 
laborious race; the women tall and robust, who did 
more than the men ; worked at every thing, and worked 
weU, walked to any distance, and were always fresh, and 
never ilL They it was who managed the house, farm, 
everything, and stood out best against seasons, robbers, 
and losses, never despairing, always struggling to the 
last. They, and all the people about, were a very 
different race from what I saw at Athens. Indeed, hie 
doubted whether the last were Greeks. For the most 
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part they had little to do with the Independence or the 
fighting. How could it be expected that such men 
should care much for those who had? I asked how 
came it that the heads of the Greek convents were not 
members of the Synod ? He said he might have been one, 
by becoming a Bishop, but he did not wish it He did 
not like the life, he wished to remain as he was. But as 
to that, the Greek Abbots ranked above or before many 
of the BiBhops. Their dignity was marked, even in thei 
dress. His was particularly splendid. He should like 
me to have seen it: and he proceeded to describe 
minutely each part. They had their crown, and their man- 
dua. The whole was so rich, it was requisite to take care 
of it. He had it locked up near the church. On grand 
days it was taken out and worn. On those occasions he 
had the Pastoral Staff and the Metropolitan crown, heavy 
from the enamels which it contained, and was seated,, 
even when Bishops were present, on the episcopal throne. 

I asked him, did he know many of the Synod at Athens, 
or other clergy 1 " Some," he replied ; " Pharmakides,. 
an excellent man, and first-rate writer, who, like himself, 
might have been a Bishop, but preferred to stay where 
he was. It was a sort of banishment to be sent from 
the capital into the country sees ; and he was, besides^ 
what few are, less clerical than literary. And Misael, 
Archbishop of Patras, was an excellent scholar, and a 
kindly man, whom he loved greatly and esteemed." 

This and other similar talk lasted through dinner, 
which on his part was meagre. He did not eat 
meat on Friday ; and although some of us had fasting 
fare, he would not share it with us. Instead, he had a 
dish of " eight-footed polypus," cooked up into a 
mash, a horrid mess 1 even to look on — ^washed down by 
the resinous acid wine, and followed by black bread and 
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grapes. Avpiov, "to-morrow," was the significant word 
with which he took his meal— of course calculating on 
our stay as a certainty. After tea, and consultation, and 
reading-up of Leake, Vischer, and Pausanias, we were 
glad to get to bed at a little after nine, the wind still 
howling through the whole building dreadfully — " From 
the north," it was said, for our consolation, which is sup- 
posed to keep off, and does so elsewhere, clouds and rain. 
I was tired enough to fall in a moment to sleep. 

October 16, Saturday. — Called at six. I rose at once ; 
but the carpet-curtain could not be pulled up, down, or 
aside, without having furious mountain whirlwinds 
through the broken panes rushing in upon me. The 
morning seemed worse than the evening, and all pro- 
phetic of a bitter cold ride. Lighting my candle, I 
dressed, and coming out, met the Hegoumenos peeping 
out of a room at the side, who informed me, much to my 
dismay, that it had been raining during the night, was 
still raining, might rain all day and all to-morrow, and 
for any other number of days consecutively. 

Going down the rickety staircase into the court and 
cloisters, his report was sadly confirmed. I strolled into 
the church, and then to breakfast, where all were in 
great perturbation at. the news. Here we were at the 
extreme limit of our excursion ; no way of escaping, no 
return, short cut, or retreat. By Livadia, a day or two 
of rain would overflow, if not the plain, at least the 
treacherous, small, swampy rills and pools called rivers, 
and render a passage — without risking the mischances of 
the Frank chivalry — ^impossible ; by the roots of Helicon, 
into Bceotia, there was no road at all practicable, and no 
house ; by water, no steamer touches at Anticyra or the 
opposite shore, and we should have to go to Delphi, six 
hours' ride, to catch the Austrian ; but even that did not 
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come by till Thursday. No consolation came from the 
monks, true Orientals. When we asked about the 
weather, they replied with sang-froid, " How should we 
know ? the weather is in the hands of God.'' — " What is 
your experience ? " — ** It rains here sometimes one day, 
sometimes sixteen ; sometimes with wind, sometimes 
without ; sometimes in summer, and often in spring and 
autumn, but oftener still in winter." And so left us to 
our inductive reason. The " ainschallah " of a Turkish 
Bey when asked, " Shall we soon arrive V was not more 
provoking. 

After much consultation, and many projects, which 
ended in nothing definitive, like most such consultations, 
we left all to Providence, like the monks, and despairing 
of improvement in the weather, — the rain continuing, 
and the clouds collecting in huge rolling black masses, 
charged with storm and inundation, on the mountains, 
so as to hide the nearest of them from our view,— we 
went down to the church to examine it more minutely. 
It well deserved it. The Hegoumenos and half the 
monks flocked in to help us. 

The first thing which strikes one, as contrasted with 
Santa Sophia, is the height of elevation proportionate to 
the plan. There is a double story round, and, in the usual 
way, on arches ; a sort of transept, and a lofty cupola. 
This has all more of a Latin than a Byzantine look. 
Santa Sophia is broad and spreads out, its dome low and 
flat — a tour de force. It does not resemble the Se- 
pulchre or Monopteral, as at Jerusalem, but comes nigh 
the idea of a modem cupola, one-third the breadth to the 
height. The windows here are all around the dome, 
however, instead of lighting it from above. The effect 
of this is not good, for the lines of their frames are 
curved and obhque, and give the appearance of falling 
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inward. The quantity of light, too, must have been 
excessive — suggested or demanded, no doubt, by the 
mosaic decoration with which it was sumptuously clothed. 
The ground is of gold, on which the isolated figures of 
the saints stand out boldly and clearly. 

The entablature which supports the cupola is orna- 
mented with the regular Hellenic jhuron^ clumsily 
executed, but the principle preserved. The windows 
around are headed with little ornament. The porches 
and side aisles, if so they can be called, are round-arched, 
as usual beyond the semi-circle, and the ornamentation 
is plain. 

The mosaics are for the most part weU maintained, 
especially at the sides; some pieces have fallen, which 
show the nature of the work : gold ground, with other 
colours thereon, as shown by pieces given to us, of 
glass, with thin leaf of gold, covered again with glass 
or talc. 

The design and execution of the decoration is most 
interesting. Tolerably simple, and of good taste, the 
elements are very perceptibly Hellenic — ^more so than in 
the Roman works of a much earlier period. This is 
attributable, as now in Athens, to local causes and in- 
fluences. I found numerous combinations of the Byzan- 
tine and late Roman. The^et^ron — mindful of vegetable 
or floral origin — branches out into a great variety of 
luxuriance, but in its midst the old architectural 
ornament is prevalent. This at times distinctly becomes 
the fleur-de-lis. Have the Crusaders copied from it ? or 
does it explain better than " Bees " or " Lance Heads '' 
the origin of the French " Fleur de lis ? " would be worth 
while inquiring. Here it is universal, and appears the 
ornament icar' ^foxV- The iconostasis is not remarkable 
for its sculpture, its carving being poor and recent, and 
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the bema is miserable. The hyia TpiireCa, or altar, is bare 
and. wretched — ^had no cloth, no ornament, no propriety. 
A cross or crucifix of wood, with the figm'e painted on, 
but so as to appear sculptured, was placed upon it, whilst 
over the altar hung a scarlet sort of canopy, such as is 
seen at San Ambrogio, at Milan, and of which the 
attendant monk gave us much the same explanation. 

There was no rood-loft, in the ordinary sense, nor 
cross thereon. The ornamentation of the supporting 
entablature is, however, worth notice. Amongst other 
ornaments are large projecting bosses, sufficiently bar- 
barous, but interesting as the suggesters of those which 
are to be seen so often on Turkish and Saracenic gates, 
and which probably were borrowed from the Greeks — 
like those of the Gate of Sion at Jerusalem, they certainly 
being borrowed from the exaggeration of the rosettes 
and other foliaged ornaments of the Hellenic, modified 
by the late Roman. The Saxon element may be de- 
tected in the Gothic; but a difference exists in each 
variety of this ornament. In the Turkish, it is the 
military, assuming the form of a cannon-ball, — corded ; 
in the Byzantine, a bud ; whilst the Gothic is rich and 
expansive, with various diversities of the fiower. The 
Gothic bosses are, however, not indicative of the rise, but 
decline of art, — lavished with pretension, often like pen- 
dants, without reference to their origin or application. 

The walls and pavement of St. Luke are all marble of 
various hues ; red and grey predominate, but from long 
neglect and force of time they are dull now ; where not 
broken and heavy, the original brightness is striking in 
imperial brocaded gorgeousness. 

The paintings, I had expected, would have corre- 
sponded, but they are recent. The most interesting are 
those of the iconostasis, of which the Panagia, Our 
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Saviour, St. John the Baptist, and St. Luke himself, are 
ascribed, and properly so, to a certain Michael Damas- 
kenos — or from Damascus — and are the most curious. 
They have all been so much, and the three first so 
coarsely, repainted, that there is no coming to a con- 
clusion as to the details, and one must stop at the design. 
They all differ from the true and serre Byzantine, and 
bear much the same relation to it as early German art to 
Italian ; clumsy in proportions, particularly the extre- 
mities, such as the hands — especially of the Panagia, to 
the right — and are far behind the Greek in dignity and 
purity of expression. The canon has evidently been lost 
in a sort of naturalism — perhaps some such revolution as 
that between the early Umbrian school and Giotto. It 
is odd, however, to find this in a Damascene. 

This is further borne out by the divergence in design. 
Our Saviour, though preserving the colour and attitude 
de rigueur in the Byzantine, has a more vulgar and less 
grave physiognomy. The Panagia, or Blessed Virgin, is 
treated altogether differently from the accepted tradition, 
especially in reference to the Child, and of which type 
there are examples in other parts of the church. In 
general, the Blessed Virgin, in an architectural or statu- 
esque form, stands or sits facing the spectator ; the 
Divine Infant held before, — ^the face turned in the same 
direction, — is in the attitude of blessing, "liturgically." 
AU this has a meaning — it is the why the painting is 
there at all. Treated independently, as very soon it was 
in the Italian or German schools, the whole becomes an 
ordinary subject for the painter, to be dealt with, and is 
dealt with accordingly, and, of course, all sort of liberties 
taken with form, attitude, costume, and expression. 
Compare the Greek Madonna, as rendered even by Hesse, 
in his elegant translation, with the Madonna della 
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Seggiola, the perfection of naturalism, and the reckless 
mannerism of Carlo Maratta, Sasso Ferrato, Luca Gior- 
dano, and Baroccio. They belong not to the one society 
— I might say, to the one religion. Salvator Rosa had 
full right to complain. 

The Panagia and Child are here detached from the 
church and congregation, with which they have no link, 
and are about an action of their own or the painter's. 
The Child is turned, contortedly, to the left of the 
painting, as if directed to some one without or beyond — 
a trick, as so often in Italian art, to admit a display of 
anatomy, and pedantic affectation of drawing, much better 
dispensed with, for it is a display only of grotesque 
ignorance. The expression of the face is neither one 
thing nor the other. It has lost altogether the hieratic, 
and not attained the natural. So also the Panagia, 
especially the head. It has the Greek type as far as 
general contour; the oval rather approaching the full- 
moon beauty of orientalism and plumpness than the 
ascetic calmness and spirituality of Greek Byzantine art. 
The eyes are of the Byzantine wide-open type, instead of 
the almond-shaped Egyptian and Asiatic ; but the mouth, 
losing all its grand fulness — the glory of old Hellenic 
art, never wholly lost in Byzantine, as it is not in actual 
living Greek nature — ^is squeezed up into a prettiness 
which reaches the pettiness and primness of the most 
thorough French pastoral school. The colour of the 
dress, however, and the accustomed stars, are all retained 
with scrupulosity. It is an odd junction of discordant 
elements. 

The Baptist is apparently from another hand. The 
traditional attitude, colour, and physiognomy — the usual 
green leanness, as befits feeding on locusts and wild 
honey — are here visible,- He holds a head in a platter. 
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in his hand — his head, as intended to signify his decol- 
lation — a very infantine and blundering appKcation of 
sjrmbolism, but which is not confined to him, and which 
accounts also for the head-canying, even without the 
legend, in the pictures of St. Denis. The St. Barnabas 
carrying his own flayed skin, in the Duomo at Milan, 
brings this very naif phraseology veiy far down in art, 
and Sant' Agatha is a still more flagrant example. 
There is another curious instance, too, of this tendency. 
St. John here has wings, and of good size and strength, 
which hang down perpendicularly from his shoulders — a 
confusion, obviously Greek, between iyy^kos, in the sense 
of Angel and Messenger ; he is here in his precursor 
character. I do not think I have seen it elsewhere, but 
the Hegoumenos and others said it was common. The 
carrying of the head I have noticed more than once at 
Athens, and I think elsewhere. 

The fourth painting is a full-length of the Blessed 
Luke, oo-toy AovKas — ^not a portrait, of course, of the saint, 
but of the monk or hermit, or the conception of the 
day. The face is venerable, but not emaciated nor pale ; 
the colour reasonably good, hair not very long, nor 
beard quite so full as in the Basils and Gregorius, and 
other hermits of the deserts, such as St. Anthony, 
St. Hilary, and above all St. Pachomius. He has a long 
dark tunic, — ^tom, — a purplish mantle tied at the collar, 
and then linked rather fantastically in one point only. 
In his left hand he holds a scroll, on which is a sentence 
ascribed to the saint, for I observed reference to it in 
other places, and the purport of it was that excess of 
food was the mother of all licentiousness. This is the 
traditional form, traditional arrangement, and is seen in 
the representations of Our Saviour and of all the saints. 
In his right, is, I think, a chaplet. The crozier is in the 
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fonn of a T. The figure has little of the ascetic ; not the 
rigid perpendicular attitude of most of the Greek saints. 
It is aJso remarkable for the whole tone being somewhat 
rich and Venetian, the background warm brown, and all 
the rest browns, or more or less crimsons and cognate 
colours. It may have been often restored, and possibly 
by Venetians or other Italian artists. There is no 
doubt, I believe, of its being a work of Michael 
Damascenus. 
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CHAPTER VL 

MONASTEBY OF ST. LUKE, IN STIRI (^continued). 

We next proceeded to the second church, for to the 
principal one a second appears to have been attached, 
not in a right line, but at the portion of the old church 
which answers to the protasis. First, however, our 
guides brought us to one of the aisles on the left, and 
there pointed out where once were placed the coflSmi aad 
remains of the saint. It was a very modest receptacle, 
now a cenotaph, nothing but a plain slab in the wall, and 
that very small. I asked what had become of the body. 
"Taken away." '* By whom?" "In time of the 
Franks." ''But by whom?" "Why, by a certain 
Pope — one Pope," was the answer, the whole contempt 
being expressed in the reluctant shrug of the shoulder 
and tone of the voice. "Such is the tradition;" — in short, 
that it had been removed to Kome. I asked "How 
many years ago ?" " About 600," they believed. The 
indignation and hate were as fresh as yesterday. 

The Hegoumenos then pointed to an unfinished fresco, 
over the head of the monument, representing the death of 
the Saint, with some of the Greek saints around. " Who 
could have done this ?" " It was an artist — ^AyyXos — ^an 
Englishman," he would have it ; — who had remained here 
some days, and having got so far in painting as this, was 
obliged to stop, his colours having been exhausted ; but he 
promised to come back some day and finish it This 
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was ten years ago, and he has not yet returned. There is 
an attempt to produce something of the old Greek, with 
modem arrangement, in the painting ; but, evidently, the 
style and thought are new, and there is the uncertainty 
and timidity of a modem groping his way between the 
two manners and characters ; I doubt whether Greek 
Byzantine suffers eclecticism or modernising more than 
the Hellenic. The colour, too, is feeble and Italian-like. 
He evidently did not know what he was about. 

In going into the second church, we stopped in what 
seemed to be the narthex, and in a small chamber or 
division walled off, to the right, w^ere shown a great 
number of architectural fragments on the floor, dSbris of 
the adjoining church, when it had to undergo repairs. 
The King, the Hegoumenos told us, when passing through, 
had commanded they should be collected and carefully 
preserved. Others, also, were kept in the narthex itself. 
They are of aU kinds, and deserve to be observed and 
preserved. Nowhere have I seen so easUy remarkable the 
various styles, their contact, combination, and modifica- 
tion by each other. We met, on a frieze, the combi- 
nation of the acanthus with a species of bud inter- 
mingled, but at considerable distance, and awkwardly 
put together ; the honeysuckle, under complicated 
modifications, in which the flower principle or vegetable 
organism is made subordinate or secondary to the 
geometrical — just the transition fi:om the Hellenic to the 
Byzantine, and preparatory to the Saracenic ; the fleuron 
modified with tongue and egg-ornament, the galoche 
reduced to network, the Greek double-meander not yet 
lost, so specifically Hellenic, and so rarely seen even in 
the Roman works. 

These, and many others I had not the time to examine, 
^ahow great synchronism in decoration, which we gene- 
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rally look on as consecutive ; sometimes at considerable 
distances. We found also in arcliitecture some facts — 
shafts, capitals, and mouldings, — ^generally classed ac- 
cording to different ages and countries, here nearly of the 
same period. The general characteristics are what we 
see in the earliest Lombard and Rhenane buildings — ^not 
forgetting Romaic. Heavy, unfluted pillars, overtopped 
by capitals too heavy ; first possibly by capitals which 
did not belong to the shafts, and afterwards by capitals 
formed later, and overloaded with a network of orna- 
ment, foliage, symbols, and allegories. 

But sometimes there is even a Doric severity, not 
expected, or occasionally almost an approach to the 
Gothic, not in the fohation only, but in the proportions, — 
with an adherence sometimes to the strict Hellenic or 
Roman Ionic, in a heavy incumbent weight of arch, 
with a very thin shaft to support it. This we found 
afterwards further borne out by the mouldings of the 
windows in the galleries above, and in another place by 
a decided Gothic pointed arch, which, however, may have 
been of a later period. 

In another portion of the same vestibule we saw stOl 
richer carved decorations, that might have vied with 
anything of the Gothic for floridity, though always 
under the regulation of the linear or geometrical prin- 
ciple; a marked distinction, which, whilst it gives 
lucidity, entails aridity, and checks abundance and 
invention. It is more in harmony, however, with the 
whole of Hellenic art, which, within narrow limits, 
showed great ingenuity, but was always intelligible. 
In this exists a check on the pictorial tendency and 
organism so noted in the Gothic. This decoration, too, 
was usually lavished on parts of the building not very 
near the eye ; it covered beams of stone which crossed 
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from pillar to pillar, and were intended to support the 
arches. Such, at least, was the position in which we saw 
them in the smaller church, visited later ; some had not 
been replaced, and lay in the passage near. In this small 
chapel, or closet, at the end of the narthex, were also 
many paintings of saints on the waUs. greatly defaced, 
principally the heads, and supposed to have been done 
by the Turks. The dresses, semi-clerical, were curious ; 
one of these habits being in squares, like a chess-board. 
The Greek Church in this particular is fantastic. It in- 
dulges ad libitum in all sorts of patterns and colours ; 
crosses usually predominate, and perhaps tiiese squares 
might be so pressed into the service ; but they are not 
so precise and symbolical in colours and seasons as tiie 
Latins, each priest, it would seem, being allowed to 
choose colours and pattern, if not form, as he pleases. 

This adjoining church, suflfering much from injuries of 
time and men, has been put under repair. The cupola 
and great portion of the walls are restored in much 
too modern a fashion. The walls are cleared of saints 
and painting by whitewash ; but the general form, 
and even the pHlars, windows, and some other details, 
are preserved. The abominable intermixture of bastard 
Italian, however, intervenes. At four points at the base 
of the cupola, and face to face, they have had the van- 
dalism to stick plaster-of-Paris pigeons — bond fde such, 
not s3nmbolic or heraldic — meant to represent the Holy 
Spirit. Other villanies of the same complexion occur up 
and down. There does not seem to be the least idea of 
restoring all in harmony ; for the inmates have clearly 
neither taste, feeling, knowledge, zeal, nor liberality. The 
more to be regretted, with the fragments they have 
iretained and preserved. 

Several of the piUars, with their capitals, still stand in 
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their places, defining the plan, which is not unlike that of 
the other church ; at all events quite as much Latin as 
Greek. The cross supports axe also, in some instances, 
still in situ. The capitals all diflfer : here the artist luxu- 
riates. They are rich, more than profuse, but covering only, 
not evolving a hidden principle, seem made more by rule 
than inspiration. This is in perfect analogy with the other 
mental produce of the age, one of criticism, eclecticism, 
and copyism, rather than of creation, refusion, or poetry. 
Soul is wanting to stir the old elements into new combi- 
nations of life. 

All this ornamentation is made more intelligible by 
being picked out on blue or red grounds— in some places 
gilt. This reappears also in other decorations. Doubtless 
a common Byzantine practice, superseded by the richer 
material of marble (parti-coloured, the Koman passion) 
and mosaic, where there were means to justify the spirit of 
vanity and ostentation, but at the same time a true Hel- 
lenic tradition, — never probably extinct — as we see by the 
Parthenon and Temple of Athena at ^gina ; as they had 
copied or drawn the idea fix)m Egypt and Phoenicia. It is 
odd, however, to meet it here, clearly written and repeated 
as well as preserved by the present holders. 

Throughout there is a passion, and, sometimes, true 
feeling, for colour application. This ornamental paint- 
ing, the various marbles with which the church is cased, 
—jasper, a sort of porphyry, brescia, and mosaic- 
to say nothing of paintings, both mural and tabular, 
prove this. Even in the communication of light it is 
hardly forgotten. Circular window-holes in plates of 
marble, caused by want of glass, and afterwards modi- 
fied into various other patterns, were introduced by 
Turks and Moors, especially in Barbary, and afterwards 
copied in various parts of the East. In countries where 
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even now glass is little used, and indiflference to air is 
universal, the idea answered well. It were difficult to 
say whether it was intended to produce gloom ; but if 
not intended, it still produced it here* The effect is 
clear and tranquillising. In many places, where the 
plate of marble is very thin and veined, the sun 
comes through beautifully clouded in rich amber, shed- 
ding a dim religious Hght, which might have suggested 
the painted window. This kind is found generally where 
little light is needed, as, for instance, in the side-galleries 
of this church. Where it comes in full flow and is most 
required is on the cupola : a totally different aesthetic 
principle from that in St Peter's, where the dimness and 
duskiness on the cupola add much to its mysterious pro- 
fimdity, the more remarkable as not being the charac- 
teristic of the rest of the church, or of Italian churches, 
no more than of Italian mind, in general. The monks 
kept their thin plates covered, and opened them only to 
visitors, calling special attention to the golden gorgeous 
effect. So also with some portions of brescia, which 
they would confound with scagliola. 

With all this expenditure of ornament, the structure 
for it is wretched. Outside as well sua inside, parti- 
colours, red as well as black bricks, brick as weU as 
stone, marbles ingrafted here and there, give a marvel- 
lous life and mellowness, not lowered but improved by the 
additional stains of age, and contrast favourably with the 
Quaker grey and cold, monotonous brown and green of 
the best of our northern churches. But masonry, as such, 
the mere technik, must have degenerated even more 
completely and universally than all else. The whole build- 
ing is in a rickety dislocated state, not the effect of 
earthquake or storm, or of slow but sure wearing time, 
but of original unworkmanlike art and execution. 
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Hardly a door, window, or pillar is in its right place, few 
lines are drawn true, and the whole is put clumsily and 
carelessly together. How it contrasts with and illus- 
trates the old and new Hellenic constructions ! Years, 
earthquakes, wars, elements, and men have not shaken 
them a hair's breadth, in many buildings, from the truth 
and accuracy of their first place. 

But there is no end of churches here ; another sub- 
terraneous one, or crypt, is to be found under the 
principal. It is plain and sohd, lightsome and dry, 
giving no idea of such structures in our northern 
clime. Here are two vast, plain sarcophagi, — ^without 
ornament, emblem, symbol, or name. Formerly there 
may have been the latter, for a small square space is seen 
at the head of one, which has been entirely chiselled 
over, and the inscription, once there, probably erased. 
Who, what, no tradition teUs : in all likelihood an 
enemy ; — not a Byzantine, not a Greek, local or immi- 
grant ; — an enemy, of course a Frank. Buchon sees in 
it the monument of the last Duke of Athens, slain in 
the fatal day near Orchomenos, with the great mass of 
the Frank chivalry, by the Catalans : a conjecture na- 
tural, but as difiicult to verify as that accounting for 
the similar Soroi at the monasteiy of Daphne. Once a 
year in this place, there is a X^irovpyla, "Liturgy," or 
a Mvrjixotrvvrjy a trace perhaps of prayers or masses 
for the soul or souls of those there resting. The re- 
ligious obligation may have remained and been observed, 
and political and religious hatred concealed, until it 
was forgotten and unknown, for whom. 

The outside of the church is an inexhaustible treasure 
of colour and form, — ^picturesque, in spite of Mr. Buskin, 
far more than architectural Even the defects of the build- 
ing in this latter respect, in reference to the former are 
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merits. The very supports or buttresses, clumsy as they 
are and almost needless, on the presumption of good 
masonry in the original construction, are wonderful ad- 
ditions to the picture, under the sharp lights and 
massive shades of Greece. If early, they are probably 
mere imitations from Sta. Sophia, where they were indis- 
pensable, without reference to cause. It is a step closer 
to the buttress and flying buttress, adopted on perhaps 
similar grounds ; — an imitation, and then an embellish- 
ment, in cases where obviously not needed: a course 
visible in the history of Gothic, and indeed of all archi- 
tectures. 

Efibrt, however, is visible everywhere, to give effect 
to flat surfaces, and even lines. Besides these linger 
excrescences, and angles, and breaks, arising from cupolets 
and parecclesiae. In the division outwardly as inwardly, 
stories are proclaimed by means of bands, not so much 
formed by marble or other fasciae, — only an indicative 
kind of entablature going as it were through, — ^but by 
the management of the brick building, under new forms. 
The zigzag, so frequent later in our so-called Saxon and 
early Norman, is pressed "universally into service ; few of 
the masses that have not their courses so interrupted. 
The process is easy, by the angular disposition of bricks : 
they form a rich ornamentation, by wisely profiting of 
chiaroscuro, without help from colour : so also in the divi- 
sion of courses, by the insertion of smaller bricks, often 
stamped with letters or mere capriccios. All these sug- 
gestions are seized and carried to an infinite extent in 
the brickwork of Italy, the Low Countries, Germany, 
France, and England. The first idea is Koman-Byzantine. 
It is seen also, as well as colour, in the alternate red and 
yellow or black in Cairo, Damascus, Sienna, Florence, 
and particularly Venice. It has been adopted to its full 
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extent in modem Byzantine at Athens, in the restora- 
tion of St. Nicodemus, the Asylum for the Blind, and 
the Cathedral, sometimes formed as above by brick- 
work, sometimes painted, as in the latter. It is in 
the tradition and spirit of the genuine Byzantine. 

Leaving the church and crypt, we visited the gal- 
leries, which recall Sta. Sophia, but no more. Far more 
narrow, they seem seldom used : for no congregation 
comes here, and they are not required for a monastic 
community. In consequence, they are much in want of 
repair, and now, though late, this has at last begun. 

There is no belfry — nor bell, that I could hear. 
Instead, the usual monastic Semantor^ or board-signal, 
is used. This forms a great contrast to the Grande 
Chartreuse. But the Greeks coimect joy with bells, and 
their suppression by the Turks has now become habit. 
Infidels, and brute force, are habitually supposed hostile 
to their sounds. As an instance, see the feeling of 
the Giants, identified with the Moslem, in the opening 
canto of " Morgante Maggiore." 

The church stands in the centre, and the cells of the 
monks are as usual around. Those towards the front 
form two stories : the upper is approached by a gallery 
supported on low arches in the ordinary style. These 
cells are for the most part low and confined, — ^rather 
khan-like. On the other sides of the court are offices^ 
in a miserably neglected and dislocated state ; some un- 
roofed, and showing thorough apathy. Money is not 
in question, for the smallest sum would make them 
decent, but the perception is not Greek, least of aU 
conventual Greek. The same is to be said of the 
pavement, — of all levels, and in utmost want of repair ; 
the grass growing through the stones. In short the 
same neglect extends to everjrthing. 
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We met, in passing through, an old woman in black, 
who presented a begging-box. This was a novelty, for 
one seldom sees beggars in Greece. I concluded that she 
had come to solicit for some chapel or church near, 
but found later that she was a KoXoypata, or nun, who 
had foimd an asylum here, in the general suppression 
of convents. It does not appear quite canonical ; besides 
the whole institution of nunneries lies under the worst 
repute in Greece. 

Though more busy or less idle than the monks of 
Megaspileon, the few of this community whom I saw 
strolling about made no very favourable impression. 
No great uniformity even of habit seemed to exist, — 
blue or black, as the case might be, and pertinaciously 
dirty. Filth seems to have been considered in many 
countries a monastic virtue. The monks are here yellow 
from want of water and meat. 

The rain continuing all day, with furious blasts and 
drifts of black angry clouds, we had no remedy after 
we retired but to shut ourselves up in our cells, and 
read or draw as best we could. W copied the por- 
trait of the Hegoumenos, and got his signature, with evi- 
dent satisfaction ; that is, his Christian name and dignity 
— ^Isaiah, or as he wrote it, 'Heratay, 'Hyovfiei/os of the 
Holy St. Luke. In this way, and reading Leake, Vischer, 
Mure, and Buchon, with frequent fixing and refixing 
of our plans, we contrived to get through the gloomy 
day. 

The Hegoumenos again dined with us at our invitation. 
To-day he indulged ia meat, eating, however, very little. 
Three long fasts in the year incapacitate and indispose for 
much flesh meat. For wine he preferred his own rosin- 
vinegar to our sherry. We had a good deal of conver- 
sation again, and he seemed more frank, at least in 
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appearance, even than yesterday. He saw all nations at 
St Luke's with pleasure. He did not believe God so 
strictly insisted on smaller differences. English, French, 
Germans, all had their own way of seeing things. They 
were all Xpi<mavol (Christians), a great avowal, if real, 
— directly contrary to popular credence ; the only 
XpioTiavol in Greek eyes being the " Orthodox,'' that is, 
of .the Greek church ; others are only stages of more or 
less heathenism. — " Differences, of course, there were, and 
must be, but multiplied by the Church herself. Church- 
men at the bottom of all — and of churchmen, principally 
monks — yes, monks were the originators and maintainers 
of all heresies." This appeared a degree of self-abnegation 
so new and startling, that we ventured to differ, but he was 
not to be turned aside from his conviction or purpose. He 
came back, with renewed assertion, to the dictum. He 
knew us to be English, and thought, perhaps, our tastes 
were in the line of entire indifferentism. He liked 
England. Englishmen told truth, and kept their pro- 
mises. Was there not a great deal of religion in 
that? 

We could not deny these verities, though thinking him 
a wonder amongst monks, or a diplomatist Which? 
We had no means of judging, and probably never shall. 

I asked him if he read much. " How should he ? " he 
said. They have no books, and much labour, and know 
nothing. He again said that he knew only Greek. How 
should he read ? In this, however, he added, he was not 
singular. Many were not better, even at Athens. Ask M. 
Pharmakydes, and others of his friends ; they would say 
how little reading there was amongst the Greek clergy. 
He thought Government could make use of the convents 
to establish schools for the clergy ; but it would require 
time. I told him what we found in that req)ect at 
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Megaspileon. He smiled, and said they were very rich. 
Here at St. Luke they had little but debts. 

I asked, did they find many remains of ancient Stiris ? 
It was situated partly in the vaUey below, and partly on 
their hill, which might have been the acropolis. " They 
continually found fragments of substruction and pottery,'' 
he said, "in the hill behind." I remarked some remains 
on entering. "That part,'' he said, "was old." "And 
another also, yesterday and to-day, on the right side of 
their church." That also was ancient, but he could not 
say what it was. They had found no inscriptions, coins, 
or fragments of sculpture. Probably all such things were 
long ago used in the construction of the convent. He 
described with unction the difficulties the royal founder 
had to contend with in bringing materials to such a 
height. That is possible, as to what was required for 
decoration, but for building they might be had by 
quarrying at the site. I could elicit nothing clear about 
their muniments or patents. I told him I had seen 
that of John at Megaspileon. " Yes, yes, signed in 
red." But he did not oficr to show any, perhaps over- 
precaution, perhaps, more likely, he had none. The 
Hegoumenos took leave with the usual form of quietly 
placing his hand on his heart. A shrewd, choleric, not 
very weU-tempered man, I should say, looking on lus 
meagre, broken-up face, and hearing his somewhat hasty 
and harsh voice, but always courteous and obliging. 

This ignorance and rudeness of which the Hegoumenos 
complained is, with notorious idleness, the besetting sin 
of all the Greek monasteries; all we have hepxd of or 
visited give much the same results. At Pent^licus, 
Mount Vurkano, St. Meletius, Makariotissa, MegaspUeon, 

the same story. M tells me he once spent five or 

six days at Phanoromeni, in Salamis, in the Straits of 

L 2 
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Megara, and had a good opportunity of judging. Few 
monks were there at a time ; many being sent out in 
parties, or singly, to their metokis or farms, in Megaris 
and elsewhere. In Megaris they have a large extent of 
property. Those who remained behind did nothing. 
Not only could they not read or write, but they could 
not even read enough to celebrate the " Liturgy,^ and 
were obliged to hire a priest for the purpose. When he 
came they said matins and vespers, and assisted at 
church. In the interval they were allowed to say their 
prayers in their cells, that is, for the most part, not at 
all. No books, no library, of course, were visible. There 
was no common chest, and all the revenues and dona- 
tions were divided amongst the monks. 

He (M ) had been commissioned by to ob- 
tain a certain powder, said to be a remedy against hy- 
drophobia, which they were in the habit of making up. 
The Prior called the monks together and said, " Here 
are 100 ounces required; let each monk make his 
portion,'^ which they accordingly did, and brought the 
dose to the Prior. The Prior then received the payment 

from M , and divided twenty lepta (about twopence) 

to each of the monks as his share. So with everything 
else. They all seem poor, but their proceeds are shared 
amongst their relations, and no one knows what becomes 
of the money. Government does not interfere. 

Few really cultivate the soil. They superintend it, and 
live nearly as they like. Almost all are rich. Pentelicus 
has 2,000Z. a-year, — they avow 1,500Z., — and Phanoro- 
meni is .richer. St. Luke admits 1,500Z. per annum, 
and probably has twice as much. Megaspileon is 
known to possess between 30,000Z. and 40,000Z. a-year ; 
1,000,000 of drachmas in currants alone. The expendi- 
ture is next to nothing. They eat little, but have not 
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80 good a reputation as to drinking. Some monks, not 
necessary to mention by name, were represented to me 
as very fond of wine, and often drunk, but it must also 
be said that popular opinion is not favourable, and these 
charges are easily circulated and greedily believed. 
Envy is at the bottom of all things Greek. 

Their idleness and indolence is more visible, and their 
ignorance undisputed. Even at Mount Athos many of 
the conventuals never open a book, and their MSS. are 
concealed in cellars. A French traveller, there last year, 
told a friend of mine that he had to crawl through a 
sort of low door, or subterranean passage, into the 
** Library," and when there, it was almost impossible to 
find the books. 

Even theology does not engage their attention ; they 
are ignorant of their religion as of all things else. This 
is the shanxe and stain of the clergy generally, — indeed of 
all Greeks; some are superstitious, others infidels, but 
few know what they ought to profess — do not know 
their own tenets. 

Some of the clergy — a few — are educated in Ger- 
many : most of these come back rationalists ; some 
otherwise. One who stated on his return that the 
Greek Church had to believe all that the Latin Church 
believed, and more, was obliged to hide the idea, or he 
would have been denounced. And the Synod does not 
like to interfere, on the old principle of " quieta ne 
Tuoveto.^' 

There is no fixed catechism, no instruction, no preach- 
ing, except on Sundays in Lent, and sometimes in 
Advent. The Synod exercises no control over discipline, 
either monastic or secular, though it might easily 
establish improvement in this respect. 

Nor is there a proper ecclesiastical school. The Kizarion 
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seminary at Athens brings up students, not for the 
Church, but for Medicine or Law. They enter, although 
avowedly for the Church, with the idea of taking ad- 
vantage of the teaching for these two professions, and 
frequently leave for them as soon as the term is com- 
pleted. The course itself and learning is not ecclesiastical, 
but secular; the dress being the only clerical thing about 
these students. Its discipline is very loose, and a late 
revolt there showed the nakedness of the land. Many 
keep the gown, whilst editors of a paper for a time, or 
literary speculators. 

In the University there are scarcely ten pupils in the 
Theological Faculty. The Professor — ^a laic — ^was accused 
of saying, " This is what I must teach you, but it is not 
what you are obliged to believe." However, there is now 
a new one, described by M. Kangabd as excellent. 

As to lajmaen, for the most part they become un- 
believers ; if educated in France, from dissipation ,and 
bad reading, if in Germany, through German philosophy. 
Yet with this they have a pride about their Church and 
religion ; it is at least a badge and symbol of nationality, 
first against the Turks, and then against the Latins. 
But the University and other institutions have deadened 
the religious sense notoriously, and nothing can be sub- 
stituted. The morale, too, is naturally low, without 
scale or measure. There is not even the point dJhonneuTy 
as in Northern countries, to take its place. Greeks have 
no idea of it, no more than of the proper position of 
women. For both they substitute the French gloss. 
How false that was in 'France now appears, in many 
places and cases ; one of the most uncourteous countries 
at present in the world. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DEPABTXTBE FBOH THB MONASTEBY— CH^BONEA— ABBIVAL AT 

OBCHOMENOS. 

October 1 7. — Up as usual at six, and with the candle 
as yesterday. It had been blowing and raining all night. 
Nicolo, however, reported .some chance of its clearing 
off and the possibility of starting. By the time I was 
ready the rain had ceased some time ; but the clouds, 
huge and gloomy, were drifting up from the opposite 
side, a wet point, and all were apprehensive we might 
have a repetition from that quarter to-day, the wind 
having changed from N. to S. Still, we ordered all 
preparations to be made. 

In the interval of rain, and until breakfast was ready, 
I ran again through the church. AU my impressions of 
yesterday were confirmed. It is very curious and in- 
teresting, as a book to study, for ecclesiologist, architect, 
and artist; but nothing remarkable for magnificence. 
It would hardly be noticed in ftaly under this aspect. 
Compared for splendour to the Certosa at Parma, the 
distance is immeasurable. When everything was ready, 
some gleams of white, then of blue, and even a suspicion 
of sun, appeared to cheer us. All being complete, and 
the Hegoumenos having made many speeches about the 
fuyiXai AHvajxcis. TrpooraTtScs (Great Protecting Powers) and 
his eternal gratitude, we took leave of the community, 
old and young, assembled before the gates. Despite all 
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their defects, they made a much better impression than 
many other monks we had encountered for activity, good- 
natui'e, and intelligence. 

We now took the road by which we had come, in- 
tending to pass by Distomo, to examine the walls of old 
Ambryssus, and by the Steno near Daulis or Davlia, a 
thriving modem village. Soon we found ourselves 
abreast of the small village of Stiri, the site of the 
earlier Stiris, on the flank of a bleak, stony mountain 
above the tabular land, tolerably well cultivated, over 
which we were travelling. I again remarked the profusion 
of prinari,* of which there is such special mention in 
Pausanias. Ahead of Distomo, but at the distance of at 
least a mile, we had to decide whether we should fake that 
direction and by the Schiste, or on by Daulis. It would 
make an additional ride of three-quarters of an hour, 
besides the time necessary for examining and drawing. 
If so determined, we should sleep at Chaeronea instead 
of pushing on to Skripil, as first proposed. No accom- 
modation and much malaria being at Chaeronea, we gave 
up again, reluctantly, the project of Distomo, reserv- 
ing it for a later period. We started, therefore, for 
Chaeronea, by much the same, indeed in some places 
absolutely the same, road we came from Livadia. Low 
brushwood-covered valleys, dry torrent-beds, bare, rough 
mountain spurs from Helicon and Parnassus on either side. 

About half-past twelve o'clock we came abreast of 
Dauhs, lying pleasantly on the side of a hill, beyond 
which, to the west, divided from us by a low ridge of rock,, 
was the celebrated Schiste, or Triodos. Had we time, we 
could have reached it in half an hour. But the fear of 
Chaeronea was before our eyes; so we contented our- 

* Prinari — so often mentioned in Greek tarayelB — is a kind of dwarf, pricklyv 
evergreen oak. 
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selves with riding up to an eminence, from whicli a 
capital view is obtained. I made a sketch of Daulis, 
showing off its white houses in bright sun ; and, behind, 
the magnificence of Parnassus, manyf olding, with streams 
of light and roUing billows of cloud alternating ; the 
famed Triodos in the cloven road below. Poetry could 
not create out of her infinite stores a more intimately 
expressive and according scenery for the great opening 
scene of the drama of CEdipus. 

Thence we proceeded to the east, over a still flatter 
country, with here and there square blocks, often in 
juxtaposition, marking remains of ancient substructions 
and sites, and soon arrived at St. Blasios, and then at 
another village farther in the level country. 

Leake marks St. Blasios as the successor to a classic 
fortress on the opening of the plain. Many such must 
have been scattered here — iroXCxviay which as they de- 
generated from <f>povpia took that designation, and at 
last sunk into mere tottoi, indications traditional and 
otherwise of ancient sites. 

Eeaching the field, and, soon after, the miserable vil- 
lage of Chaeronea, we took up our position at the 
theatre, and there lunched, sitting on the lower steps 
and looking out on the plain, with the whole scene of 
that great disaster before us. It is full of gloom and 
mourning ; the " dishonest victory " and its fatal and 
enduring results are recalled in every hue and line. 
Behind me rose up the rugged, craggy, sharp, flint-like, 
precipitous grey masses of the irregular acropohs, like 
so many others in Greece ; so characteristic of the coun- 
try ; projections, forcibly jutting up, or running spurlike 
into the flat plain ; fixed on as the tower of refuge, 
the o-KOTTict of each incipient community, full of fears, 
wrongs, cruelties, retaliations, and sufferings, on their 
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first settling in warlike and hostile lands. Every line of it 
is full, even in its stillness and hardness, of some great 
primal agitation; a "mer de pierre" forcibly and 
fiercely stilled. Below me lay the scene of the ** ultima 
vestigia " of free Greece — a, great stretch of level, east and 
west, which ought to be like the plains of Sparta and 
Messenia, bursting over with milky fulness, the " lactea 
nbertas" of pastoe and vegetation, but which, returning 
almost to a state of nature, through the cessation of 
the dwellings and labours of men, presents now a dreary 
waste, deviating at its extreme edge into swamp and 
marsh. All along, to the base of the mountains, are red 
and green streaks, marking alternately the dry and wet, 
the silent advances of morass aad malaria on the cultivator. 
The town, gradually sinking into the hamlet of 
Chseronea, is now broken into a few detached farm- 
houses, with a melancholy church ; scattered by a sad- 
looking, struggling stream, and noticeable by a ruinous 
ancient fountain. The labours of the harvest were going 
on. I saw, in one of the largest of these insulated home- 
steads opposite, heaps of maize, on an extensive alona, 
waiting for threshing and sifting and other operations. 
But there was no crowd, no mirth, no shout, no laugh. 
All was still, and everything seemed done and borne 
with reluctance, an antithesis to the joyous harvest-home 
of a free industrious people, like our own, or to the tra- 
ditional exuberant revel of Naples and Rome during the 
last days of their vintage. And, as if sjonbolic, a noble 
close, — ^though dimly seen, and lost as soon as seen in 
cloud and mist, — to all this Slough of Despond, this 
dismal level, towered the grand and mysterious heights 
and broken majesty of Parnassus; as if Greece, still, 
even in her prostration, showed a defying front to all 
changes of fortune. 
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And then came up, one after the other, all the suc- 
ceeding histories bom of this fatal field, stalking over 
the congenial scene, like so many Moirai or Destinies, 
and disappearing before or absorbed by their successor. 
Byzantine fiscal absolutism ; Frank many-headed feudal 
tyranny ; Ottoman sloth-oppressing and sloth-creating 
lethargy ; each leaving worse what they had found bad, 
and at length surrendering the exhausted residuum to the 
Nemesis of the Kevolution. There are many scenes in 
Greece which stir and teach, — none better or more pro- 
foimdly than this. It is the end, as Marathon was the 
frontispiece of the great volume. Out of the nude sword, 
and out of the sword's rule, nothing of life and free- 
thinking and doing can come to a country. After this, 
Greece lived only a galvanic or borrowed life. Alex- 
ander conquered b'arbarians with barbarians. Hellenism 
was brought in to adorn his conquest. Hellas, however, 
had small share either in the victory or enjoyment. The 
whole of her after-history, even its best deeds, are only 
efforts how to die decorously. On this field, t4\os, — 
the end, — is written visibly. The inscription remains to 
this day. 

I next examined the theatre, one of the very rudest 
in Greece, the rudeness of lost, not commencing. Art ; 
rude in plan and execution. The rock is flinty, hard, 
and precipitous. It seems to have conquered the archi- 
tect. He has accepted, not won, his position. The 
angle is much less open than in most others. Compare 
the complete opposite, the chef-d'oeuvre of Epidaurus. 
The seats are very steep and narrow, allowing hardly 
any place for the feet. The one diazoma is peculiarly 
placed above. As usual, there are no traces of the 
scene, though some of flank-supporting extremities abut- 
ting on the scene. The multifarious applications of 
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Greek theatres, particularly in later times, explains tiiis. 
At the same time it is not immediately on the plain, so as 
to allow reviews, as at Corinth, and perhaps at Sicyon. 
The platform is small, scarcely large enough for a re- 
treating or retiring stoa against rain ; and then comes 
a sharp descent to the plain. 

What could have been the representations here ? 

" Of Fate or Chance, or change in hnman life, 
High actions or high paaiionB best describing." 

No drama could surpass, in actors, import, or con- 
sequences, that enacted on the great stage at their feet. 
A wonderful accessory to the wonders of the Eumenides 
and the PerscB was the neighbourhood of the Areopagus 
and Salamis. The spectator felt a reality. But it 
was a closer and truer relationship here. An Hellenic 
audience — ten years after this fatal field — looking out 
beyond the scene, and listening to the lamentations 
of the Trojan captives, in Hecuha, — must have found 
themselves actors, not spectators, — the great Nemesis, the 
'ArayKjy, reversing the picture ; and they now — as Troy 
had once been. There are stirrings-up of the morale of 
nations, as well as of individuals, beyond the grasp of 
modem drama. What a sham, the tawdry gettings-up of 
the best revivals of our historic dramas, compared with 
this 1 King John, even at Ruimymede, would fall feebly 
on an English audience. The juxtaposition, not only of 
scene and representation, but of event and copy, is 
wanting. The Greeks had this often, but at no time 
before was a Nation the great victim. It was not ideal, 
or even mythic — their stern day-history : the hero, not 
a demi-god, but something more — a People* 

I found it difficult to break from this scene and re- 
flections ; they afiected me powerfuUy. At length we 
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rode down to what they called the village ; the detached 
cottages or cabins below; — ^more truly houses, for 
Southerners have little of either of the former. Here we 
stopped at the fountain. Ancient walls and blocks, and 
the shaft of a pillar, were lying in the water, which — ^so 
indicative of Oriental nonchalance or of malaria, common 
here — ^was allowed to follow its own lazy -will, and creep 
or stagnate at pleasure. The water was not good — ^how 
could it be, in such a fat plethoric soil ? We rode round 
to the church, where is what they call 6povos UXovTipxov, 
which we, without much discrimination, call the Throney 
— not Seat or Chair, — of Plutarch ; true, every throne 
is a seat, but every seat is not a throne. Ancients and 
modems use the word for a simple chair ; a relic of the 
old heroic and Homeric application of the word and 
thing. Crossing through a low door; we found, as 1 
anticipated, a sort of marble chair, of late date, Roman 
or Byzantine ; very different from the Attic b[<j)pos» It is 
higher than most of the kind ; mediaeval in that respect, 
and hollowed out for the back. Even the mouldings of 
the supports are commonplace, and do not venture on 
animate decoration of lion or eagle. Probably it was 
a church-seat of priest or Bishop in Byzantine, or of 
an oflScial in Roman, times. Of course Plutarch, who 
is reputed a schoolmaster, had little to say to it, and 
the story is an invention, probably of schoolmasters. 
He is, in right of birth, the genius loci of the place, and 
their territorial intelligence or Divinity. I can easily im- 
derstand the inspiration which the field before him must 
have awakened in such a mind. It were hard to resist 
the freedom-breathing regrets and missions of his Lives 
-and Morals gazing upon it. Tradition gratefully retains 
Mm and his memory, even with such an instrument aa 
this chair. He does his part at Chseronea^ as Nero at 
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Kome, and Solomon in Palestine. If we examined a 
little deeper, perhaps we should find it said that he 
had also hewed out the theatre. 

We now proceeded in a north-easterly direction to the 
celebrated Lion, and in about ten minutes reached a 
jutting extremity of the hill, at the base of which, not 
far from the road, was a pit, not long opened, in which, 
amidst fragments and stifling brushwood, lay the ad- 
mirable Head. Without so "curiously" considering it 
as most travellers do, and deciphering the expression, 
(as such do who profess to see in the celebrated " De- 
mos'' the multiform character of the Athenians,) here 
are broadly written the mingled feelings naturally pre- 
sumed to have been universal amongst the Hellenic 
patriots of the day at this overwhelming national ca- 
lamity, — courage fruitless, indignation and wrath grandly 
mixed with despair. It is impossible, taking your stand 
behind the colossal fragment, and looking out on the 
battle-plain beyond, forming the sinister background 
and commentary, not to feel deeply impressed with 
something more than the ordinary rendering of the 
animal. It is obviously symbolic, for it was a monu- 
ment to the memory of the fallen Thebans; to de- 
termined valour, unbending love of freedom, but also to 
a struggle successless as it was brave. It may have been 
the design of the sculptor to have translated the purpose 
into his stone. The gr&nd and simple of the best Greek 
art is at least conspicuous, and with that is easily combined 
the noble and natural feelings just noticed. The lion 
head in itself has. something characteristic of such 
emotions; there is boldness and melancholy combined. 
The mouth is very broadly and deeply made out, 
without grimace, and all the other features are in 
solemn and strong accord. I have seldom seen so 
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much passion and power, so subdued by the conditions 
of a high and generous nature. The head Ues apart, 
turned upwards. It is uninjured, owing to the large and 
massive treatment. .We counted the other portions of the 
statue lying about, but for the most part very difficult 
to distinguish or combine, owing to their depth in the 
soil, or the interfering brushwood. I could not say 
whether there was sufficient to complete the statue* 
The most remarkable, after the head, is a portion of the 
back. 

I was sorry to see progress already made towards 
defacing the head. It is covered with names scratched 
over it, happily Greek, not, as usual, English ; there 
were none of the latter that I could see. We could 
hear nothing on the spot of the usual story of its excava- 
tion and destruction by Odysseus, although there seems 
little doubt of its truth. Nor does it look as if separated 
by powder, not being in splinters, but in large masses* 
These, possibly, were put artificially together originally, 
for it is hollow, and seems to have been made so, like 
many bronzes, for the sake of lightness in the execution 
and construction. It is much to be desired that it may 
be protected against any future wrong, for it is the 
finest elegy extant in marble, and belongs to an epoch 
and a hand while Greece was yet great in arts and in 
arms : the end of her greatness, rather than the be- 
ginning of her decline. 

This tumulus-monument of the Thebans, with the 
village and acropolis of Chseronea, serves as a starting 
point to determine the order of battle and subsequent 
movements of the two armies. Vischer gives a tolerably 
clear and interesting account of both ; Leake is nearly 
silent. Further down, under the grey stony hills oppo- 
site, lay the Macedonians. Their position is designated 
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by a tumulus also, raised by Philip, instead of a trophy, 
after the fight. 

Evening setting in fast, and the road being doubtful, 
we now took local guides and passed on to the north- 
east of the plain. The first portion was easy, though 
one ran a risk of getting entangled in watercourses and 
irrigation channels. Soon we came abreast of the 
tumulus of Philip, between two villages, but very 
visible even at a great distance ; island-like, pointing 
conewise up from the plain. It is a curious contrast; 
the Macedonian monument is still fresh, the Theban 
tumulus and lion both in ruins. 

Later we arrived at Romaika, a small village in the 
midst of these swamps, not without an agreeable inter- 
mixture of trees. At the entrance of the village stood 
the church, where M. Rangabd said I should find the 
archaic statue, or bas-rehef of which he spoke. It was 
now dark, but with light enough to discover in the 
churchyard an upright sort of stele, or tablet rather, 
upon which was sculptured in low relief, almost flat, 
a, remarkable figure, — an aged man leaning on a knotted 
staff with one hand, and holding in the other a tettix 
or a locust. I should think, probably the latter. The 
whole gives the idea of the early Pan, before he was 
degraded into a goatherd, and then into a goat At 
his feet is a dog raising his head, a race of Greek small 
greyhounds, of which we saw one at Thisbe. The whole 
seems a dedicatory representation pf the rural protect- 
ing deity— the primitive Pan of the locality. The 
expression of the head is entirely diverse from that of the 
ordinary Pans. It is intellectual, mild, and reflective ; 
more philosophic than physical ; bending down towards 
the earth ; the attitude we now often see amongst 
modem Greek shepherds. The drapery is stiff, without 
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sentiment of folds ; a long loose pallium, and a fillet, I 
think, romid the head. The whole is very archaic, — the 
eye especially, — in the character of the Egyptian and early 
Athenian coins, considerably anterior to iEgina. The 
tablet is circumscribed by entablature and base, both early 
Doric; but nothing, that I could see, on the sides or back. 
Eesuming our journey, the way every moment be- 
came more difficult in the hazy twilight. At first we 
had the advantage of an intelligible track. I observed, 
at the side, deep dykes, running in right line from east 
to west, possibly to carry off the overflowings of the 
Cephissus, with which they run parallel. In some places 
these were protected on each side, besides, by high banks. 
There was no water now, apparently, in any. Perhaps 
t)hey may be the remains of ancient Minyan civihsa- 
tion, or even of Turkish. Most likely successive races 
took advantage of a very old drainage, of which this 
is only part, and the Kara^oOpa the chief outlet. War, 
enmity, depopulation, neglect, have led, after each, to 
their present state. In many places rubbish has fallen 
in and nearly stopped them up, rendering them compa- 
ratively useless. Hercules, contrary to his usual cha- 
racter and mission in antiquity — the drainer and re- 
claimer of land, as well as subduer and suppressor of 
wild beasts and other nuisances, tyrants included, — is 
accused of having, animated by Theban patriotism, 
been the first to break up this civilisation, and by 
stopping the KaraPoOpa on one side and the dykes on 
the other, to have let the Cephissus flow over the rich 
pasturage territory from which, Caifus and Gribas-like^ 
he first abstracted their cattle, and thus to have put. 
an end to the supremacy of Orchomenus. The legend 
is, probably, the event, under a reversed aspect. The 
disaster probably followed, instead of having caused, the 
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extinction of the Orchomenian power, or they may have 
been combined, and what had at first been temporary 
stratagem, having finaUy answered its purpose, may have 
settled down to the normal condition of the country. We 
trace its continuance through history, from Hellene to 
Byzantine, Byzantine to Frank, and both to Turk and 
Greek, nor is there much likelihood of its yielding to 
any new regenerator from oriental soil. The new 
Hercules, to repair the folly and crime of the first, 
must come from the North. John Bull & Co. is the 
only hero to put down the hydra, or to send him, 
manacled, out of the territory. 

Proceeding, the road became more complicated. Tufts 
of bulrushes, lentisk, agnus castus, oleander, nourished 
by morass, alternated with green plots, plashes of water, 
and rank pools. Our guides shouted and leaped wildly, 
through and out of them, with defying laughter. In that 
dank and dull air, — a white miasma, hot and damp at the 
same time, covering the whole, and those black dun moun- 
tains rising sullenly by our side, — I could have fancied 
them the daemons, in the classic sense, of the place, on 
whose savage rest we had impudently intruded. It was 
an easier task for them to lead than for us to follow, but 
our horses, always more prudent and reflective at close 
of day, came slowly but safely through the obstacles, and 
instinctively shunned the inviting green spots which 
often tempted them. We struggled through this ambi- 
guous pass, loaded no doubt with fever, and from which 
there could have been no extrication till daylight with- 
out our guides, and rendered doubly gloomy too from 
the incumbent range of hills close around. 

At length, our men a-head cried out, " Skripil on our 
left," and in about half an hour we found ourselves near 
its lights, but on the right bank of the Cephissus. How 
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were we to cross ? It was a sluggish, fat, treacherous, 
dark-looking stream, which might not reach our horses' 
knees, or might swamp a whole host of cavalry. We 
were relieved from the dilemma by a Turkish bridge, which 
led the high road directly into the village, but, being 
above the ordinary height and sharpness and slipperiness, 
and without parapets, we thought it more prudent to 
dismount. Crossing in all safety, after threading the 
half-gardens and half-streets or lanes of the village, we 
crept gradually up to a little height above, to the convent, 
where a cheerful light was held out to direct us. Passing 
through the sounding portal into the courtyard, filled 
with our people and baggage, which had arrived before 
us, we were led to the new building just erected, into 
two tolerably clean-looking chambers. 

Here, after the usual visit and salute from the Hegou- 
menos and his brethren, I was honoured by the attendance 
of the Demarch, who came to pay his respects and projBFer 
his services. And both were hearty and sincere, which 
cannot be so boldly said of his betters. He was a man 
of about the vigorous but tempered age of fifty, with a 
sharp, intelligent, but frank countenance, voluble and 
superabundant in talk, wearing fustanella and sheep- 
skin, — a fit representative of the Skripil Demos, demotic 
himself, but not without a pleasing cast of civilisation. 
He soon told me all his history, hopes, fears, wishes, and 
complaints. His father had been killed fighting for 
Greece, in Boeotia, against the Turks in 1826. He was 
then too young for an AywvioTTjy, but was a true son of 
his country. 

Skripii deserved a better fate than Government gave it ; 
but Government cared no more for it than if stiU 
Turkish. The population drew out a miserable life of 
it between inundation and fever. It was wasting or 

M 2 
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running away. Government gave promises ; and once or 
twice sent down a man to look at them, and get back as 
fast as lie could to Athens. But there it ended — ^they 
heard nothing more of it : fever and inundation paid their 
annual visit, and ruin went on. He had heard, indeed, 
of some grubbing up at the other end of Lake Copais 
last year, but was this, even if successful, just? why 
should they not begin here? In the meantime, taxes 
were rigorously demanded and regularly paid. He 
saw no hope but in God, but he saw no signs yet of 
His intervening. What they wanted was a man who 
would come down and examine and report honestly, and 
a Government which would take his advice. I did not 
much admire his political economy, whatever I might 
think of his patriotism, and I told him the work, to be 
at all undertaken, should be undertaken at both ends, 
certainly at the other end,* and that room being made 
for the waters there, they could not long continue to 
trouble them here. He remained silent, evidently 
still thinking that Skripil should have the preference. 
I was too much anmsed at this thoroughly classic trait 
of the old spirit of autocracy to disturb it, and got him 
successively on Livadia and Thebes, both of w^hich he 
treated as became a Minyan, and as if some Hercules had 
broken down his bounds and carried oS his cattle to the 
hated rival the day before. After a good deal of plea- 
sant talk of the kind, and going with him, as if I had 
been an Orchomenian myself, in his wrath at the apathy 
of the Government, we broke up with his promising to 
act as my guide, or anything else, the next morning. 

* Schemes for the drainage of Lake Copais were often proposed to the 
Greek Government by foreigners, but always rejected, in order to keep the 
undertaking in their own hands, without ever doing anything. Shortly after 
this period, Mr. Webster, the surveyor mentioned in these pages, made a pro- 
posal of this kind to the Government through Sir Thomas Wyse, but it was not 
accepted, and French companies also did the same, with the same result. — Ed. 
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Dining, and grateful at having got so well out of that 
dismal Serbonian bog, which nought but dire necessity, 
Chseronea, and its hovels could have induced us to risk, 
we all retired to rest. No traveller who is wise, and has 
days at his disposal, will imitate such an adventure. Dr. 
Treiber counselled us not to stay here a night, and here 
we were, not only sleeping above the swamp, but passing 
through it at the very hour in which its poisons are most 
active. It was the worst step in our journey, and the last 
I should have wished to take. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



OBCHOMENUS AND PETBA. 



October 18. — In the interval before breakfest, I 
examined the convent and church. It stands at the base 
of the lower hiU of the Acropolis, or of the ancient town, 
and is supposed to be on the site of the venerable temple 
of the Charites or Graces. Of the origin, nature, date, 
and ceremonial of that worship, much and mysterious 
has been written, little settled. I should wish to con- 
sider it aa typical of an anthropomorphism or personifi- 
cation of civilisation. What the Muses were to intellect, 
the Graces were to the moral habits of ancient Greece. 
Odd to find both, under the heavy sky and on the fat 
clod-hopping soil of Boeotia — ^but Boeotia was first Phoeni- 
cian. It was the story of Latin civilisation anticipated. 

The convent is on the usual Greek conventual plan ; a 
square with double story of cells and balconies outside, 
reached by rude stone staircases, the church in the 
centre, the whole shut up by high walls, and entered by 
a single arched portal This is the ordinary form too of 
khan, albergo, hostelrie, hotel, seen in many towns in 
France, and from Chaucer's Tabard to our modem Bell 
and Savage, Swans with Two Necks, or Bull and Mouth, 
in England. The foundation dates from about the same 
period as that of "Blessed Luke" — the Hegoumenos 
insists upon a few years earlier, sufficient to give In'm 
chronological precedence. I had hoped to meet some 
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evidence of this inside — outside, though preserving the 
form, there is little — ^but was disappointed It is a vile 
restoration of late times, picture and architecture corre- 
sponding : a bastard Italianism, of the clumsiest, in 
both. The only point worthy of notice is the wood- 
carving of the iconostasis, — ^most elaborate, and, though 
unfinished and coarse in execution, clever, and true to 
Byzantine inspiration in conception. The carver is a 
Theban, or firom its neighbourhood, and the cost of the 
work 5000 drachmas, or 200Z. In a part of the church 
they show two separate portions, in one of which they 
state was a round altar of considerable diameter, dedi- 
cated to the Charites, but there is no bas-relief nor 
inscription thereon ; the style of moulding is particularly 
simple. Other fragments of pUlars are near. Three 
figures scarcely perceptible, and apparently a funereal 
monument, were converted into the three Charites by 
the accompanying monk. Everything must be made to 
bear on its origin. 

In jfront of the church is a statue, and circular stele 
or altar. The first, the statue, is remarkable. It is 
of the same style, character, and execution as that in 
the Theseum at Athens : a standing figure, with arms 
at the side, naked, and the head bound with a fillet. 
It is of the most archaic type, showing the peculiarity 
of early Greek sculpture and history; broad chest, 
narrow hips, and ill-shaped figure ; the back much 
more accurate and pronounced ; — meagre rather than 
sinewy. The head has the characteristic longitudinal 
cat-Uke eye, the forehead low, the mouth coarse, upper 
lip much longer than usual, indicating a portrait, — no 
ideal. Its merit is its simplicity, and particularly the 
nature and truth of its anatomy. The attitude is ohligS 
and traditional, evidently Egyptian. The hair and fillet 
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in particular are curiously treated, and show art wavering 
between representation and symbolism. To express the 
separate Egyptian tresses, and at the same time the 
waving of the hair, the infantine expedient of cross-lines 
is adopted, but they are not kept at unequal and suffi- 
cient distances, being all pressed close, and crossed in 
some cases so as to make acute angles. The fillet is 
very systematically crossed at the back. 

In a diflferent place, immediately opposite, against the 
wall near the staircase leading to the upper cells, is a 
similar statue in two fragments, but unfortunately it 
wants the head. The same style and defects as in the 
preceding are here visible, but the anatomy of the back 
is much superior, and shows, not care only, but know- 
ledge. Anacreon shows how much this was insisted on, 
and considered the superiority in this particular of the 
sculptor to the painter. The general execution is also 
better. They wished me to believe this to be an Apollo, 
but the portrait character of the first, and the similarity 
of attitude in both, though it may be something technical 
and characteristic, makes me believe them to be athletes. 
Near the first statue there is an altar to Artemis, with 
a long inscription curiously intermixed with stags having 
antlers of immense size. The work is rude, and the 
letters not very ancient. 

At the other side of the church-portico stands, on a 
rude pedestal, as rude a statue, formerly fuU length, 
now a torso, the lower part being cut off. It represents 
Leo the Proto-Spatharius, — foimder of the church. The 
ignorance of anatomy is as much disguised as a very 
clumsy suit of armour and its accompaniments could 
accomplish. The back is still worse, and shows how art 
must have degenerated before reaching Leo s day. Of 
the two extremes, childhood and old age, as set forth in 
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the athletes and in this, this is beyond comparison the 
worst. 

The church was, for a long time, of some celebrity, 
and visited by emperors, bishops, and ofl&cials, of whom 
lists are preserved by inscriptions in raised, clumsy, 
semi-Gothic-looking letters on one side. I remarked in 
one that the church was dedicated to St. Peter, who is 
described, in attempted classic language, as the xop€<^o/)os 
of the Apostles, a favourite dedication, in this case adopted 
in odium of the Westerns. It now is called the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin. The Hegoumenos, in reading 
it to me, which he did ghbly — not so his companion, 
who attempted it afterwards — gave no commentary or 
explanation. 

After breakfast we set out to visit the Treasury, as it 
is called, of Minyas. It lies at a little distance from the 
convent, towards the south, above the head of the village 
of Skripil, and on the declivity of the second rock of the 
early town or acropolis. An immense block is seen, as 
the lintel of a huge entrance, supported by two others, of 
white marble. It is buried, almost up to this lintel, in 
earth, and would no doubt, if excavated, to judge from 
the inclination of wall-surface on both sides, exhibit 
remains of a structure not unlike that of the Treasury of 
Atreus at Mycenae. On the other side, which appears to 
have been the interior, the surface of this great mass is 
concave, and gives the segment of a considerable circle, 
of which it doubtless formed part, and at the same time 
shows an inclination of some degrees out of the perpen- 
dicular, evidently indicating the beehive or conical form 
seen in the Mycenae and Spartan Hypogeia. The diameter 
can easily be determined from this concavity, as weU as 
from the height of the building ; it would seem much less 
than that of Atreus, but larger than the others at Mycenae 
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and Sparta. It is well polished, yet at intervals are 
holes, which would indicate, as in the Treasury of Atreus, 
that thin plates were fastened on, giving it the cha- 
racter of a xa^'ctbiKoy, or brass house, an early style of 
embellishment, with difference of metal. Whether it 
rose above the usual line of soil, tujnulus-wise, from which 
it might have been copied, or was whoUy hypogean, like 
the Kertch sepulchral monuments, is not quite ascer- 
tainable from these remains. Were the soil always 
such, it must obviously have been some height above 
ground, and, following the present curve, of the conical 
shape, terminating like the tumuli, internally, possibly, 
as well as externally; but there is no reasoning in 
the present state of the soil It is on a declivity, and in 
process of time, through years, the work of man, and 
seasons, must and may have been worn dowTi. The 
external flanking side-walls are of the transition order, 
from a polygonal cyclopic to the Hellenic regular. 
Nothing else has been found near. 

The day was intensely hot, but we proceeded up 
towards the acropolis. At first the lull was tolerably 
easy, intermingled with herbage, and sloping gently ; 
covered with fragments of pottery, generally smaU terra- 
cotta images of Athena, of archaic style, — ^found here at 
every excavation. Whilst we wandered on some of 
these turned up, also others of later date, hollow inside. 

The sun becoming more disagreeable, the ladies re- 
turned, but I persevered with my Demarch friend, who 
accompanied us in fustanella and sheepskin the whole 
way up. The hill every moment grew more rugged 
towards the * northern side, where Ve reached a steep, 
shelving rock, on the edge of which ran the city wall, 
leaving a very narrow and dangerous pathway out- 
side. The sharp saw-like ridges of grey flint ran sheer 
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down to the plain. This was perfectly flat, with the 
sources of the Melas below, where this stream, stag- 
nating for a while midst the green marshes in plashes 
of water, at last decided on stealing off surreptitiously 
to the Cephissus. Beyond, the bare grey mountains 
made, on the whole, a very melancholy scene. I ex- 
amined the western side, where the second portion of 
the lull rises, and behind it the Acropolis, on which is 
the Castle, or (f>p<yvpiov. Further on stretches the range 
of Aconium, but not visible from this side, the conical 
point * of the Acropolis hiding it from view. 

On close examination, the wall proved to be cyclopic, 
with adjuncts rather than substructions of more regular 
masonry. I pursued the path more to the south-west 
towards the summit of the first hUl, not yet intending to 
climb to the tower. The south wall is double and in 
large masses ; the inner more cyclopic, and outward 
more regular, of the usual Hellenic, previous to the 
Messenian walls (3rd order according to Leake) with 
occasional projections for towers and gates. 

The rock was now extremely steep and difficult, 
composed of sharp flinty grey blocks, as if chiselled by 
art, intermixed with a harsh, stiff brushwood of lentisk, 
prickly oak, and tufts of wiry grass, and no pathway ; 
very like Lycabettus, in its most precipitous part, near 
the chapel. 

Here, with a burning sun overhead, and the tower 
not only distant, but apparently separated, as so fre- 
quently is the case, by a ravine, I often hesitated Our 
Demarch finding it equally rough, though assisting at 
every step with great agility and cheerfulness, in spite of 
his sheepskin, often hinted his doubts whether we could 

* This 18 the kind of acropolis described by Xenophon by the ezpressiye 
phrase nrpoi^ia, x>oiiited naiL — Hell. L ir. c. yiii. 
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ever reach the summit. The Queen, however, albeit 
with great loss of shoes, and distancing her suite, had 
got to the top. So, after a short repose on one of the huge 
blocks, we started afresh. All along were large remains 
of cyclopic, and of the same stone, behind others of more 
recent masonry, sometimes placed so near each other as 
to give the appearance of emplecton. The mountain 
was precipitous to the south as to the north, but more 
uniform and round, dun equal surfaces, like the range 
all along the Chaeronean plain, and scattered over with 
rubbishy small stones and gravel, the 7rai7raXoeV<rr; of 
Homer. On the brow, with diiferent waving undertones, 
ran the wall. 

Arrived at the summit, we could see the whole dispo- 
sition of the ground. The lower hill here narrows into 
a point, whence a high narrow ridgy isthmus or creek 
leads to the second. This is walled on both sides. The 
second, right before us, is crowned by a tower. We passed 
this isthmus, examining the rocks. On the platform of 
the second hill, out on a still higher rock, stands the 
tower. In this rock there are cut stairs, about sixty, inter- 
mingled now with brushwood ; there are then sixty more. 
Mr. Digby, getting before me, climbed up these steps. 
They are hewn in the rock, very high, and, whether by 
time or situation, are inclined downwards and very slip- 
pery. It was a service of difficulty to get up these, they 
being very narrow, and nothing to hold by on either side. 
I therefore first went round the back of the tower, an 
easier passage, and found fragments of buildings in 
masses, intermixed with broken clumps of rock. It re- 
quired great effort to get through, squeezing amidst the 
brambles and prickly oak, or leaping over their sharp 
points from one to another, assisted by our obliging 
Demarch. 
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At last we came to tlie tower, a regular Hellenic 
structure, of the fourth order of masonry ; not quite square, 
open on the one side, broken down by time or the 
violence of man. It is of considerable height, perhaps 
80 ft, and must have had more than one story, of which 
there apparently are traces. It resembles the towers 
already seen at Thisbe, Grammatiko, and Messene. 
From thence the connection with the Mount Aconium 
ridge, despite a good dip between, is visible. A noble 
view is here obtained from all the other sides. It must 
have been a first-rate watch-tower for the whole country ; 
for it commands the two valleys running up, that of the 
Melas on one quarter and of Chaeronea on the other, with 
the range of mountains and their foldings from Livadia 
down to Zagora ; whilst on the east. Lake Copais and 
its adjacent low grounds, bounded by the multiform hiUs 
beyond, separating it from the Euboeic strait, and over- 
topped by some of the higher and more broken ridges 
of Euboea itself, are seen in the distance. No better 
position could be selected for the chief seat and pro- 
tecting hold of a warlike agricultural colony, lord and 
emperor at the same time of the subjacent territory. 
Its commercial character and advantages are more pro- 
blematical, or at least enigmatical ; but it should be 
remembered that the Cephissus in the Minyan period 
must have been confined within its bed, and perhaps, 
the lake itself more permanently a lake. The means 
too of communication with Larymna were more avail- 
able than at present. 

The ridge separating Upper and Lower Boeotia pre- 
vented our seeing Thebes, but we could descry the cloudy 
sunmiits of Cithseron and Fames. 

It is easy here to conceive the early power and supe- 
rior civilisation of the Minyan Orchomenian epoch, till 
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rivalled by the parallel Phcenician organization of Thebes ; 
and melancholy to reflect that all this has to be begun 
again in this 1 9th century. Looking out on this waste, 
magnificent in its past, and with unexhausted wealth 
stiU beneath its surface for the future, what indignation 
rises, — not against war or devastation, for that is their 
mission, — ^but against the self-complacent panegyrics and 
ignorant apathy of modem proprietorship. A Govern- 
ment which can abdicate or so suspend its functions, 
does not get rid of its responsibilities. Feudalism and 
Islamism may be pardoned, not so the civilisers, who 
seize the inheritance by the divine right of superior 
wealth and knowledge, and leave it in barbarian waste, 
Bavarian or otherwise. They are to be treated without 
mercy. They have nothing to plead in defence or 
mitigation. Property here is usurpation, until better 
administered. The first lesson to be inculcated on all 
government, fi-om landlord up to King, is the great 
maxim, so little felt, so seldom practised over all the 
East, that " property has its duties as well as rights." 
The latter should be made dependent on the first — a 
lesson preached by every stone around us, and which 
the successors to Ottoman neglect and tyranny ought 
to have learned and practised somewhat better. So 
thought I, and so, no doubt, my Demarch, for he groaned, 
and lamented, and murmured at every step at the desola- 
tion around us. Uohairol xCdoi ! the mightiness of these 
works was his first thought, and wonder and worship 
for the greatness of his ancestors, Minyan or Theban, 
who executed them : then followed his comparison 
with the present in true Homeric strain ; and, at last, 
little less than scorn and execration at the contrast 
between them and his own pigmy Government — oloi vvv 
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In this mood, and silent, we went down, and stopping to 
look through the rifted walls on the circumjacent wilder- 
ness, soon came to a curious side-gate in the southern 
wall. It is on the plan of the Lion Gate at Mycenae, 
the entrance to the Treasury of Atreus, and to the Treasury 
seen this morning. A huge stone by way of lintel, 
with side walls, forms the approach. Only three 
courses of irregular masonry are visible. Towers seem 
to have projected at fixed intervals, though none of suf- 
ficient height are now standing. On this side large 
portions of wall can be traced the whole way down the 
first hill, though approached with difficulty, and the rock, 
from its splintered character, strongly resembles ma- 
sonry. 

Going down, I had before me the declivities of the 
lower town, terminating by the convent, or Temple of 
the Graces ; on the south and south-west the modem 
village of Skripii, marked by its red roofs, and beyond, 
in the direction of Copais and Cephissus, the other 
village, Magoula, intermixed with or almost hidden by 
trees, and not immediately adjoining Skripii or the con- 
vent. Probably it stands on the site of the ancient 
suburb. Arrived at the junction of the two hills which 
form the upper and lower town, a good view of Lake 
Copais opened before us. It should more properly 
be called a valley. It is only distinguishable fi-om the 
land by the superior freshness of its green, and by now 
and then a far-ofi" gleam, through reeds and rushes, of 
the sluggish, muddy Cephissus, to which little aid is 
given or tendered by the Melas. From thence to the 
convent the descent is easy. We reached it at one 
o'clock, after a very fatiguing and somewhat rash experi- 
ment, under a hot autumnal sun, in the heart of malaria ; 
but I was well rewarded by what I had seen. 
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My Demarcli renewed his lamentations and complaints 
of the state of Skripu. He assured me that malaria 
was gaining and population going out, and cultivation 
following in the same flight, and implored me to use 
what means I could to induce the Government to send 
an engineer, ^irjxaviKos — some one, any one — if they would 
not work, at least to inquire into their position. They 
had no objection to pay or work themselves. They had 
paid and do pay regularly, but nothing comes of it ; — 
nothing comes back. I repeated that the work ought no 
doubt to be done, but doubted how. My Demarch, with 
Skripii patriotism, renewed his demand that the Govern- 
ment should begin, and begin here. I said, this is an 
affair beyond the power or knowledge of individual, 
village, or Government in this country, though all must 
concur. It should be done on a well-digested, compre- 
hensive plan ; grounded on accurate inquiry, undertaken, 
if remunerative, by a foreign company, to whom Govern- 
ment should open the means by concession, and whom 
all should assist. These were new politics and economy 
to my sheepskin friend ; but after a thought he said, if 
done, he did not much care how. I returned : the first 
point was to get a proper person, with knowledge and 
talent to inquire, the Government assisting and protecting ; 
then to calculate the expense, if not to drain the lake, at 
least to keep the Cephissus within bounds, and dii*ect 
channels to it of other streams from Helicon ; next to 
see what gain could be obtained from such outlay, by 
the acquisition of new land and improvement of what 
is now in use ; and, if fairly remunerative, to see whether 
capital and undertakers, for undertaking it with the 
sanction of Government, could be found. He thought, 
after a little hesitation, this would do, though not much 
up, it was clear, in his political economy. In a word. 
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he hoped I would remember and protect them, a phrase 
not unusual with all men and classes — as natural in this 
country, and far more excusable than the eternal, grasping, 
servile backsheesh which you hear in aU parts of Europe 
as well .as in Syria, Egj^t, and diflferent parts of Turkey. 

The ladies were much troubled at our adventure, and 
apprehensive of its results, they having been obliged two 
hours before to get into the house from the intense 
sun. After luncheon, we made ready to start. I visited 
the outside of the convent first. Some pillars, which 
probably belonged to the Temple, lie about, and an 
inscription over the gateway commemorates the recent 
munificence of an inhabitant, by means of which the 
convent was enabled to build the new apartments for 
strangers. They would be all that could be desired, if 
they were only kept clean ; but they never wash and 
seldom sweep in these convents, and they will soon be as 
bad as the old. Panes were already broken in the glass 
windows, and stufied with bits of old carpet. 

Our good Demarch, resolved to do the honours of 
Skripii to the end, on starting at one o'clock, took us to 
a house in the village, in the wall of which he said there 
was a rare piece of sculpture. It proved to be a portion 
of a frieze or altar : the head of a bull between fillets, 
very boldly and freely carved, the fillets especiaUj^, and 
which indicated a Macedonian rather than a Roman 
epoch. Wreaths or garlands of oak hung on either- 
side, connecting it with another or some similar piece of 
sculpture. Bulls' skulls are common in Roman sculp- 
tiures of the kind. Here a finer sense of art is perceptible 
in preserving the Bull's head. Its zoological type is 
much nobler than what is now visible in the country — 
ideal, perhaps, in its way, for the bull's head ordinarily 
seen is true to the usual bas-relief, as well as those of 

K 
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horses and dogs. Our Demarch informing us there were 
" vases " to be seen at Magoula, the other village, though 
a quarter of ah hour round, we proceeded thither under 
his guidance, crossing the Cephissus by a small wooden 
bridge. In a court-yard of the scattered village t^ere 
some half dozen tube-like terra-cotta vases, which might 
almost have been pipes for conducting water. They were 
not even painted, somewhat to our disappointment 
Continuing our journey, we soon got out of the village 
into the plain. Begging the Demarch to procure for us 
some of the Cephissian reeds from Copais if possible, he 
brought an enormous quantity, sweeping to the ground 
across his saddle-bow. 

Fairly out into the hot, swampy plain, we knew that 
it was somewhere here the disaster of the Frank chivalry 
occurred, if not nearer to Livadia, in which all but two 
perished under the eyes of the Greeks, from the sword of 
the Grand Company,* avenged by the marshy genius 

• In the month of March, 1311, the Grand Company marched down into the 
plain of Boeotia, and took up a position on the banks -of the Oephissns, near 
Skirpou, the ancient Orchomenos. The leyel plain seemed to offer great advan- 
tages to the party that possessed the most numerous oayalry, and the Doke 
of Athens, confident in numbers, felt assured of victory and hastened forward 
to attack them at the head of the army he had assembled at Thebes. His 
forces consisted of six thousand cavalry and eight thousand infantry, hastily 
raised in the Morea, but principally composed of the Frank knights of his own 
Duchy, their feudal retainers, and the Greeks of his dominions. Walter 
placed himself at the head of a band of two hundred nobles in the richest 
armour, and seven hundred feudal chiefs, who had received the honour of 
knighthood, fought under his standard. It required aU the experience of the 
Spanish veterans, and their firm conviction of the superiority of military 
discipline over numbers and individual valour, to preserve their confidence of 
success in a contest with a force so superior to their own on a level plain. 
But the Spaniards were the first people, in modem times, who knew the fall 
value of a weU-diaoiplined and steady corps of infantry. 

In spring all the rich plainci of Greece are covered with green com. The 
Catalan leaders carefully conducted the waters of the Cephissus into the fields 
immediately in front of the ground on which they had drawn up their army. 
The soil was allowed to drink in the moisture until it became so soft that a 
man in armour could only traverse the few narrow dykes that intersected 
the fields of wheat and barley ; yet the verdure effectually concealed evexy 
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loci. From this point, the whole relation of the three 
hiOiRy terminating with the Temple of the Graces, is con- 
spicuougj^ir We begged our zealous Demarch, with many 
tha|k8So spare himself, for the day was stiU burning, 
anc^e, though Greek, suffered as much as we did ; but 
he insisted on accompanying us further. His father had 
perished at Petra, and with our permission he would be 
glad to show us the field. No one could resist such an 
appeal, so on he came, reeds and all. At last a small, 
murky, winding little stream was reached, horribly 
treacherous and black. Our gendarmes in front, as in 

appearance of recent irrigation. The Duke of Athens, who expected with his 
splendid army to drive the Spaniards back into Thessaly without much 
trouble, advanced with all the arrogance of a prince secure of yictory. 
Reserving the whole glory of the triumph which he contemplated, to himself, 
he drew up his army in order of battle ; and then placing himself at the head 
of the nine hundred knights and nobles who attended his banner, he rushed 
forward to overwhelm the ranks of the Grand Company, with the irresistible 
charge of the Frank chivalry. Everything promised the Duke victory as he 
moved rapidly over the plain to the attack, and the shafts of the archers were 
already beginning to recoil from the strong panoply of the knights, when 
Walter de Brienne shouted his war-cry, and charged with all his cavalry in 
full career. Their course was soon arrested. The whole body plunged simul- 
taneously into the concealed and new-formed marsh, where there was as 
little possibility of retreat as there was thought of flight. Every knight, in 
the belief that he had only some ditch to cross, spurred forwaid, expecting 
that another step would place him on the firm ground, where he saw the 
Catalan army drawn up almost within reach of his lance. Every exertion 
was vain : no Frank knight ever crossed the muddy fields : horse and man 
floundered about until both fell ; and as none that fell could rise again, the 
confusion soon became inextricable. The Catalan light troops were at last 
ordered to rush in, and slay knights and nobles without mercy. Never did the 
knife of Aragon do more unsparing execution, for mercy would have been 
folly, while the Spanish army remained exposed to the attack of a superior 
force arrayed before it in battle-array, and which could easily have effected its 
retreat in unbroken order to the fortresses in its rear. It is reported that, of all 
the nobles present with Walter de Brienne, two only escaped alive, and were 
kept as prisoners— Boniface of Verona, and Roger Deslau of Roussiilon. Tho 
Duke of Athens was among the first who perished. The Athenian forces] had 
witnessed the total defeat of their choicest band of cavalry ; the news that 
the Duke was slain spread quickly through their ranks, and, without waiting 
for any orders, the whole army broke its order, and each man endeavoured to 
save himself, leaving the camp and all the baggage to the Grand Company. 
This victory put an end to the power of the French families in northern 
Greece."— Finlay's *Medi»val Greece,' pp. 174—176. 

V 2 
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duty bound, made the experiment of a ford, so as to 
protect us from the fate of the Franks. After several 
vain trials, they at last discovered a favourable spot, and 
we crossed without any other event than a desire inad- 
vertently betrayed by "Comfort," pawing the muddy 
water, to lie down. But taking the hint of a few blows, 
and recalled from his reveries and caprices to his duty, 
he passed on alertly to the other side. 

This meagre stream is formidable, no doubt, in spring 
and winter. We thought after the late rains that it might 
have been more swoUen and impassable. Winter I should 
think a very critical affair for precipitate travellers, and 
so seem to think the natives themselves. The Livadia 
and Orchomenos people declare the line to Thebes to be 
impracticable from these streams during the greater part 
of winter. We soon passed a second, apparently that 
near Hagios Joannes, and then a third, somewhat 
broader and clearer, but which, from its windings, we had 
to cross and recross; my learned Demarch told me it 
was the Korelios. After this, at a small distance, came 
a fourth, which closed our adventures in this way. They 
all flowed through a black, loamy deposit of soil, teeming 
with wealth if properly limed, of which infinite supplies 
are in the mountains near ; in. fine, from earth and water, 
site and material, are every blessing and means heaven 
could bestow — man only and a proper Government are 
wanting. 

To the right, in the foldings of the Helicon range, we 
passed Koronea, on a conical hiUock standing out 
like a huge tumulus from the rest of the mountain 
masses near ; one of the many natural acropolis sites 
with which this country abounds; its feet stretching 
out amidst olive and other plantations into the adjacent 
plain. 
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A little further on we quickly approached to the sharp 
ridgy rock .of Petra (justifying its name), which ran out 
bolderiand bolder as we neared it, towards the very edge 
of the-v.lake. This was now green, but, as I said before, 
wholly without claim to that designation, though, from 
time to time, thin threads or irregular plashes of water 
were to be seen. Here was the scene of one of the latest 
aflfairs of the War of Independence. A. Ypsilanti had 
taken up a position with three thousand. Greeks, advan- 
tageous, if not impregnable to Ottomans,' bn the craggy 
heights before us. A large force of Turkish cavalry and 
infantry advanced from Thebes. Want of supplies, it 
seems, — though they had a sure retreat into the upper 
ranges of Helicon behind them.— and fear, it may be 
added, of superior number, induced the Greeks to come 
to a capitulation and to give hostages. The terms, after 
a skirmish rather than a battle, were acceded to, and, 
as my Demarch told me, when I accurately questioned 
him, honourably observed by ** the barbarians.'' In this 
encounter his father feU — and he pointed out all the sites 
and positions with filial as weU as patriotic ardour. 
We dismounted near a small fountain, and then took 
leave, asking his name, to write it in my tablets — 

and thanking him for the numerous attentions and 
unwearied services we met from him during our short 
stay. I was sorry to leave him, for he was one of 
those who represent the best element of the Greek cha- 
racter; lively, cheerful, obliging, active, intelligent, 
talkative, frank, with just enough of simplicity and 
vanity to give all these qualities their due stimulus 
and vitality. 

We now proceeded, as well as we could, on a very 
disjointed Turkish causeway, allowed to fall into neg- 
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lect, round the base of a projecting spur of Petra. A 
most necessary work, I should think, and in winter 
essential, for water even now lay between it and the 
rock ; a good piece, too, of half-stagnant water : and the 
reeds and rushes, showing the winter bounds of Copals, 
on the other side touched the stones. The day was now 
advanced, already three o'clock, yet the sun was so in- 
tense and unmitigated, even by the neighbourhood of 
the mountains, that our party was obliged to take 
refuge under the lengthening shade of Petra, while I was 
busied with my sketch. After a little while we mounted 
again, riding on in the same direction, due south, 
over a monotonous road ; monotonous but for the bold 
heights of Helicon constantly before us. Zagora's saw- 
like sierra line came in sight once more, and a little 
further on, the northern side of the Acropolis of Ascra, 
which we noticed from the ruined tower in our ascent 
to Kriopigadi. At intervals the ridges of Zagora, more 
and more precipitous, were on one side, and the great 
basin of upper Boeotia, the Copais bed, marked by its 
green and edging lines of. red, shut in by a belt of 
mountains, including Cithseron and Pames, on the other. 
Towards dark, the village of Masi, on a little acro- 
polis kind of hill, appeared in view, on one of the out- 
skirts of HeUcon, and at no great height above the 
plain, over which now spread a great sheet of white 
haze. Soon after we entered it, when as usual all its far- 
oflF charm of tufted tree and bosomed cottage vanished. 
Passing through the straggling groups of houses, we 
stopped at a very miserable specimen, with its out- 
lying offices. We at first demurred whether we should 
enter, but assured that it was the best of those in the 
village, and that the King and Queen had slept there 
three times, it was supposed to be good enough then 
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for US. I did not allow the justice of this logic, and 
was more than ever astounded after such personal ex- 
perience — ^the truth of the data granted — that such a 
state of travelling could be allowed by their Majesties 
to continue even for one year. We were led up the 
usual perilous outer staircase into a lobby, with a kitchen 
on one side, and one room on the other, within which 
was a third for the ladies ; the servants in the gallery 
outside ; horses, baggage, mules and agoyiates billeted, 
who knows how or where, outside. However, we had 
our dinner here and retired to bed — at nine — ^with 
great misgivings as to the possibility of resting during 
the night. 



\Si 



CHAPTER IX. 

HALIABTUS— THEBES— BETURN TO ATHENS. 

October 19. — My apprehensions were, alas! realised. 
The room went up to the roof without a ceiling, through 
bare black rafters ; then came a twinkling of light ; 
children in persevering chorus in the kitchen ; pigs, horses, 
dogs, and agoyiates outside, with a proper proportion of 
minor plagues, though fortunately exempt, as generally is 
the case in the poorer houses, from the heavy-armed Corin- 
thians, or oTrXtrai. I dozcd towards morning, and waking 
just before Spiro made his six o'clock reveily I found a 
piteous cat mewing on my pillow, and petitioning, per- 
haps, with recollections of the night like myself, to be 
let into the next room. The ladies, as we heard at 
breakfast, had had their tribulations also, and were 
obliged to barricade their windows without glass. 

When I got up and went out, the courtyard and out- 
buildings did not raise my admiration of this provisional 
royal palace and its court appurtenances. Eoaming 
about, I chanced on the alona, where, going through the 
processes of maize-threshing, were picturesque groups of 
young and old, all Albanian in look, language, and 
costume. There lay heaps of maize just gathered ; 
others were soon spread out under the flail, a long, soft, 
leathery instrument tied to a stick, with which they 
continued beating in rotation until they had quite 
separated the husk from the grain. The grain itself was 
rich yeUow, berry-Uke, and bright ; when collected, it 
was again beaten and ground into flour ; and then 
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finally gathered and laid up for winter use. Not less 
than twenty were at work. I then walked to the other 
side. In a hollow under the village was a Vlach 
encampment The singular beehive shape of their tents, 
was most striking, put together by means of branches of 
trees and leaves, no doubt of great antiquity, and sug- 
gestive perhaps of the form and masonry of the " Trea- 
suries," which they so much resemble. Thence I looked 
out again on the Copais, and Haliartus, on the edge of 
the soi'disant lake. 

Breakfast over, we set oflf to the acropolis of the city, 
— ^proceeding through a hollow, lying north, and imme- 
diately under Masi, then towards the east to a hill jutting 
out towards the plain, and on that side very steep and 
broken ; the Acropolis of Haliartus. We ascended by a 
rugged path on the edge in front of the wall which ad- 
vances to the brink, and runs along with indentations 
the whole line. A lower wall to the south connected 
with the upper one can be traced along the rocks above, 
which is made more rugged or sheer by art. In its face 
are many excavations and caverns,— natural, but also 
improved in some places by the chisel, — usual in such 
formations of red and grey limestone which resembled 
the Etruscan fortifications. The waUs* at the angle are 
tolerably regular Hellenic masonry of the third order ; at 
a little distance, marking a sort of cross or inward wall, 
decidedly cyclopean, though not of the rudest kind. 
From this a fine view extends over the plain, with 
Mount Sphynx, or Faga, to the left, as the prominent 
object hiding Thebes, and the low ridge separating it 
from the Parasopia or lower plain, in front. 

* The wallB of Halmrtus are spoken of by Xenophon (Hellen. 1. iii. o. y.) in 
the description of the death of Lysander : his body lying under the walls 
— a noble Kemesis for the Athenians just coming np at the time. 
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Descending, we continued the route, coasting along 
the high lands and declivities of Helicon to our right. 
In about twenty minutes we next arrived at a well 
issuing from the rock, with masonry in decay. The 
water was in pretty good flow, but not confined in a 
basin. Probably it is an old fountain, retained by the 
Turks, and as usual neglected by the Greeks. We then 
proceeded more towards the plain, — Faga, to the left, 
assuming, as we advanced, many new forms, principally 
that of a couchant beast : thus appearing to the others, as 
well as to myself, with its back more or less raised as we 
neared. The cultivation slightly improving, the soil 
admirable, principally fine black loam, now and then 
tending to red marl ; in fine, of every variety which can 
be desired, with water which, if economised and managed, 
would create capital pasturage. Small streams from time 
to time evidence this. 

The road — no more than a track in a straight line 
through the plain — ^might easily be made excellent 
Once it was quite carriageable, but it requires looking 
after in winter, and it is the high way to Livadia. The 
Queen rode from Thebes thither — eight (agoyiate) hours, 
or twenty-four miles — in' three hours, changing horses : 
an estafette rate and feat ; but a proof to her and her sub- 
jects what could be done. No olives, no vines, no mul- 
berries are visible, but tracts — ^without division of hedge, or 
wall, or path, — of maize and corn. There is scarcely a tree, 
no habitation, and no village. The sky became clouded, 
hazy and thick with rain ; a true '* fat Boeotian'' air. 

We passed a stream like a canal, and stopped at an old 
well, of ancient date, to j udge from its rope-worn mouth, 
where there were some miserable trees. Faga, to our 
left, under a new and more imposing aspect, still bleak, 
and of an equal dun colour, with few broken ledges, 
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showing a monotonous, bumt-up, thin, sheet of vegeta- 
tion broken by loose stones. Finally, a view of ^Thebes 
burst upon us ; but from this part it is far from in- 
spiring. The broken precipitous sides of Kadmeia rose 
to the right, marked by the San-Omeri Tower, — run- 
ning off to south and south-west in detached hillock- 
like lines on which a part of the town is built, beyond 
the tumular-looking red masses' opposite thereto. On 
the left the town stretched off, marked here and there 
only by a jed roof through the trees, to the TTpoiareia, or 
suburbs ; that most prominent being Hagios Theodoros : 
— ^behind the mountain lay the range near the Hylike 
lake, ending in Ptoum. Not being more than half an hour 
distant, we sat down by the bed of a stream now dry, 
and lunched, in preference to waitiag for our arrival in 
town. In half-an-hour we proceeded, and, passing through 
the Gate San-Omeri, were met by our hospitable host 
and his brother-in-law, and with many welcomes were 
conducted at once to his house. Having some time 
yet before dark, we proposed a circuit round the town. 
Col. Theagenes accompanying us. We first passed by 
the Tower of San-Omeri, to which he gave the name of 
the Haliartus Gate, and which is the only remains of the 
once famous Frankish Palace ;* then round the base of 

* This was a bnilding erected by the Franks at Thebes, which was more 
oelebzated in the days of its splendour than their buildings in the Acropolis of 
Athens. A single ruined tower is now all that remains of this renowned con- 
stmction, and it still retains the name of San-Omeri, in memory of Nicholas 
Saint-Omer, who became proprietor of one-half of the barony of Thebes, in con- 
sequence of his father's marriage with the sister of Guy I., Duke of Athens. 
Finlay's 'MedisBVBl Greece,' p. 198 : and again, ** His fortified palace at Thebes 
was built with a strengfth and solidity of which the ruined tower affords us 
some evidence, and the jealousy of the Catalans, who destroyed it, gives us 
additional testimony ; while of its magnificence the Great Chronicle of the 
Ckmquest of the Morea speaks in terms of great admiration, celebrating its 
apartments as worthy of royalty, and its walls as works of wonderful art, 
adorned with paintings of the chivalric exploits of the Crusaders in the Holy 
Ijand. A few lines in rude Greek verse and a ruined tower are all that 
remain of the pride of St. Omer." — Idem, p. 199. 
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the hill on which the town stands to another entrance, 
designated as the Gate of Elektra, by the fountain of 
Dirke, which we could only glance at ; thence onward, 
through pleasant lanes lined by gardens, until we 
reached the edge of a deep ravine, which rtins off in the 
direction of the suburban village of Hagios Joannes. This 
ravine we crossed by a bridge, and the stream below 
CoL Theagenes believes to be the Ismenus. Immediately 
opposite, on a small eminence, is the ruined church of 
St. Luke, stated to be on the site of the Temple of 
Apollo Ismenius. 

Dismounting, we entered the church. As usual it is 
small, and compiled of fragments of earlier architecture 
and sculpture. Arches distinctly pointed, show evidence 
of a Frankish hand, or possibly of Greek restoration 
under Turkish influence. The outline and masonry re- 
semble those of the Aqueduct. In the interior is the 
ordinary distribution ; the most remarkable objects are 
two large coarse sarcophagi of white marble, covered 
with lichen, at each side of the altar, with long and 
very legible inscriptions already published. Neither 
has any sculptural merit ; there is the usual form of 
foliaged wreaths, reminiscence of the ancient leaf cover- 
ing of all "houses'* similar to this one, with an in- 
scription in the centre framed with meagre mouldings. 
The character of the letters is very recent. In spite 
of this written testimony, the common people persist in 
considering it as the tomb of St. Luke. A good large 
indentation has been made in two places on the lid, by 
pious suppliants scraping away the marble, which they 
reduce to powder and mix in draughts for the relief of 

fever. The sarcophagi are empty, and must have been so 
for years. 

On leaving St. Luke, from which there is a striking 
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view, we continued round the town to the left, now and 
then noticing cyclopic remains, no doubt marking the 
older wall of the Kadmeia. 

Wednesday yi October 20. — I rose at six to find a 
charming daj, — ^the morning dear, bright, and cool, and 
all the little town already on foot. I was soon Out, and 
down to the Tower of San-Omeri. Col. Theagenes's 
house forms the** angle of his street^ from whence I turned 
into the 'Odos rov Uwhapov (Pindar Street), which leads 
down by a gentle slope to the tower on a hard macada- 
mised road, skirted by new but unequally built houses. 
The tower, half-way on this declivity, is the flanking 
defence of an entrance at this side, and commands the 
steep descent, ravine, and approaches of the north, south, 
and west. It is a square, massive, well-built piece of 
masonry, almost approaching to Hellenic, without win- 
dows, though with some loopholes on the higher part, 
and appears to have been continued into another range 
of building, to judge from a fragment still standing 
between it and the newly-constructed barracks near. 
Below, under a green hillock, are the remaiQs of a 
cyclopic wall, of which some large fragments have 
tumbled down into the ravine close by. I in vain tried 
to re-find the Dirke, and had finally to relinquish the 
search, although I had come out for this particular object.* 

Taking leave of Madame Theagenes and her daughters. 
Col. Theagenes undertook, with his accustomed courtesy, 
to show me the way to the fountain. We passed by the 
interior of the town to a shorter way — ^through the Bazaar, 
which is called the •05os tov 'EiraiiLvtovbov — or Epamiaondas 
Street — as it ought to be ; a fine, wide, airy space, with a 

* C6L Theagenes is so strong a Theban that lie lias given locally patriotic 
names to his children: his eon is called Philopcemen, and his daughters 
Timodea and Eorydice. 
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creditable row of shops, in Oriental guise, on either side. 
Thence we got down through sundry steep, slippeiy, 
and dirty lanes, to the edge of the village, and then 
in a minute or two to the long-sought fountain below. 
All this neighbourhood is laid out in gardens, and 
minor fountains, tanks, or ponds are to be found on 
every side. 

The fountain is at the close or turn of a deep ravine, 
beginning at the San-Omeri Tower,— on the edge of 
which stands the modem town, occupying no doubt 
the original Kadmeia, and at the foot of a tolerably 
steep ascent, in which there is a natural cave, leading 
to the town, just overhead. It was walled in or en- 
closed at various periods — the Turkish the last. Stones 
and masonry are the proof of this, and a ruinous front 
of Turkish architecture seems to have been the chief 
issue. The supply is very scant, and spreads out in a 
dirty shallow pool, broken by stepping-stones, on which 
were women washing in Greek style, with might and 
main, and fustanella male figures looking idly on. I saw 
no face or form there, no more than at my first visits 
which woidd justify eulogiums, ancient or modem, of 
Boeotian female beauty. The same remark may, with 
scarcely an exception, be extended to the whole of 
Boeotia, through which we have travelled. Col. 
Theagenes informed me that these washerwomen are 
of the lower class of Albanians, poor and wretched 
enough. They have nothing of the freshness or fulness 
ascribed to the developing influence of humid atmo- 
spheres, such as in Holland, Devonshire, and Ireland, but 
present the customary parched, mahogany meagreness, 
rigid thin forms, and harsh parchment complexions, or 
overgrown shapeless masses of flesh seen in so many 
parts of Greece. 
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From this point we proceeded round the base of the 
hill to the left, on which lies the town, with a succession 
of gardens around. Thebes is famous, even at Athens, for 
her gardens, and not without reason. They are care- 
fully divided, enclosed, and tilled ; and produce various 
vegetables, gourdai, tomatos, abundance of melons of all 
kinds, from the water-melon up, pomegranates, and much 
else. The melons in particular are in request, though at 
humble distance behind the Smymiote kassabk. The 
vivid freshness of the green, in all its shades, thanks to 
Dirke and her sister Naiads, was delicious, after the hot 
brown aspects and rides of the preceding days, and the 
volcanic, crumbling aridity of the Theban soil proper, 
on the other side of the road, and throughout the whole 
neighbourhood. 

Finally, we arrived at the Aqueduct. The present 
existing work is Turkish. Mohammedan ^attention to 
water-supply — baths and mosques required it; — is every- 
where conspicuous. The arches are pointed with an 
edging of stone, and rubble masonry between. Some of 
the arches are in rather a precarious state, and not likely 
to get much help from Greek forethought or care. 
Passing through them, I found all our party here as- 
sembled, waiting for me under a burning sun. I again 
quickly examined the bas-relief of the horseman already 
seen. He is mounted on a small horse, who places one 
of his hoofs on an altar. A sepulchral monument, like 
those we noticed at Thespiae, and probably of the same 
low epoch, though not quite so utterly clumsy and coarse. 

After a short stay, we started afresh, turning our faces 
towards Plataea and Athens, Col. Theagenes insisting on 
accompanying us part of the way. Another of his 
brothers-in-law, going to Athens, also proposed to escort 
us. So taking leave of Thebes, and regretting we had 
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not time to examine more critically its much contested 
topography, of which, with jEschylus in hand, before the 
Kahaeus and Elektra gates, I could make little, beyond 
an increased feehng for the stormy poetry of the kin-a, or 
Seven — ^we moved on, by a broad road, fit for a Knights- 
bridge thoroughfare, and under an yjtolerably hot sun 
darting down upon us — comparable to that we felt 
coming out of Thisbe. We rode onward, a long caval- 
cade, at first by the high crumbling hillocks with which 
Thebes is surrounded, and then over the rich but naked 
plain, towards the Asopus. 

There are few fragments of interest, though an immense 
quantity of architectural aiid other rubbish at Thebes, 
especially on the Kadmeia. On every side, are drums of 
pillars, portions of entablatures, a few capitals, bases of 
statues, large squared blocks of buildings, but little 
sculpture, and none remarkable. In Col. Theagenes' yard 
there were half a dozen. Amongst them, a large portion 
of a couchant lion, with little detail which may make it 
very ancient or very recent, and it wants the head ; a 
female figure with half-lifted veil, raised with aflfected 
delicacy — no doubt sepulchral. Many inscriptions — for 
these are numerous at Thebes and in Boeotia : sufficiently 
so to be published, at least in part. Col. Theagenes gave 
me copies of two in his possession, lately found, remark- 
able for the more than Greek adulation of even such a 
period as that in which Demetrius Phalereus had in such 
a city as Athens 300 statues voted to him ! This relates 
to a Roman receiving, and a Greek giving. Hard to feed 
in those days such an appetite, even with such resources. 
The Caesar mentioned in one of these inscriptions is 
called the "Saviour of the World,'' in the other, the 
" Son of God." How these sacred phrases became 
familiar in Greek and Eoman mouths during the early 
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Empire is worth inquiry. Some others are scattered up 
and down the town. Col. Theagenes showed me one of 
some length, in good Eoman-period characters, in a 
narrow lane going down to Dirke. Adjoining his house 
he has been making excavations for building, and found 
a good deal of ordinary Greek masonry, suggesting the 
site of a temple or sacellum ; good blocks of stone, and 
some frusta of pillars. In another place he has pur- 
chased, also for building purposes, the ruins of a mosque, 
remains of more than one being stiU visible here as at 
Livadia and Mistra — and found substructions, large, 
square, and well-chiselled blocks, which I still saw in situ, 
but with no inscriptions to determine the site. 

All these buildings are generally on the sites of 
Christian churches, as they again of heathen temples, 
and often even ancient churches themselves have been 
opened and broken up without care or inspection. In 
many places irreparable injury to topographical data 
has thus been caused. But what is to be hoped for in 
the provinces, when at Athens greater negligence and 
barbarisms, under the eyes of the Court, Government, 
and Education Ministers, daily take place ! If they must 
build, although it is now too late, as some assert, to prevent 
all this, a plan should once for all be made, which would 
allow the insertion of dates as the work proceeds. They 
might preserve, if not the place, at least its record. 

This, however, is only one of the many governmental 
sins of omission. Col. Theagenes, all the time I was with 
him at Thebes, was loud in his denunciations. He told 
me how when Nomarch, under Mavrocordatos, he had 
tried to check such Vandalism at Delphi, and prevented 
people building on the remains of the temple and sta- 
dium, the stones of which the builders were converting 
to their own use ; and for a time he succeeded. 
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On being dismissed by the next Ministry, the old work 
of ruin was resumed, and no doubt with the worst result. 
M. de Felsen, Secretary of the Prussian Legation, says 
that a great portion of the substruction of the temple 
at Delphi is tumbling outward — one of the most pre- 
cious parts of the whole topography. In a few years 
it will disappear. The negUgence as to antiquities, of 
which there is such boast — " our ancestors " never being 
out of their mouths — is common in other matters. CoL 
Theagenes attributed much of this to the sleepiness and 
incapacity of the King (Otho), and the individual selfish- 
ness of Ministers. I well know that ho such thing exists 
as activity, comprehensiveness, self-denial, and generosity 
— aU self, to which all is bent. He gave a very \m- 
favourable account of the distribution of the fund for 
relief of sufferers during the fatal earthquake. It was 
not distributed for a long time after, and when given, it 
was amongst favourites and dependents. He counselled 
caution very strongly in the Corinth distribution, other- 
wise the money would infallibly go astray into other 
hands than those of the sufferers. 

He again gave me an interesting account of the earth- 
quake itself. He was reading at the time of the first 
shock — ^very slight — ^in a caf^, and was recommended to 
go home, but did not think it serious, or worth while to 
move ; the second soon supervened — oscillatory — ^but so 
strong that he at once started off; and when he came 
to his own house, the maid cried from the window that 
all had fallen in, and his family had perished. With 
great difficulty he rescued his wife and grown-up 
daughters, but a ceiling with beams had fallen down 
on his twin infants in their cradle, and crushed them to 
death. Many had suffered, and great distress reigned 
for a long time in consequence. Now the town was be- 
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ginniDg, though slowly, to recover. There were trem- 
blings for weeks after, almost continually, but it was not 
felt at Livadia or Orchomenos, which I also heard there. 

The soil over which we were passing seemed admirable. 
Expressing my surprise that it was not better cultivated, 
he answered me, it was not the kind wanted, and 
there were no hands. If the soil were more appropriate, 
inhabitants would come; it is often under water in 
winter. The reverse appears more natural ; it is under 
water because no inhabitants. Both are true ; a vicious 
circle, only to be removed by Government — not by 
Government undertaking, but by encouraging others to 
undertake ; if not doing, at least helping to remove 
obstacles, so as to let others do. But there is no induce- 
ment to immigration — ^much to emigration — ^from laws, 
administration, and administrators ; and this well ac- 
coimts for the permanent low figure of population, 
obvious everywhere in Greece, and nowhere more crying 
and scandalous than in this magnificent Boeotian plain, of 
which so large a part is immediately in the hands of 
Government. It abounds in all sorts of soil, from deep, 
rich, black loamy earth, to light limestone and arable. 

Biding over the plain, Thebes with its background of 
mountain ridges kept in view — the sharp ridges which 
divide its district from the deep lake of Hylike, and 
spread oflF to Ptoum, where lies Akraephium (Karditza). 
We noticed the same bluff, marked outline as when we 
.arrived from Tanagra. In about two hours we reached 
the Parasopian portion of the plain, and then came to 
the river Asopus itself, a miserably muddy, narrow, and 
shallow stream — if stream such sluggish water could 
legitimately be called. It has high banks of deep soil, 
reed-grown on each side, over which is a bridge of good 
masonry, — apparently new, — and a little farther on 

2 
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another, of three arches of cut stone, over a winding-back 
of the same river, in order to support the communication 
by the road, lately put in repair. We now found ourselves 
shut in by the two streams, in what Col. Theagenes called 
the " island," — though not the island apparently referred 
to in the description of the battle of Platsea, — ^and be- 
ginning the ascent of Mount Cithseron considerably to 
the east of Kokla, by a well-engineered winding road. 
We soon stood at the extreme height, before it turns off 
towards Attica, from whence is a comprehensive view of 
the whole ground, up to the ancient Platsea on one side, 
and to the camp of Mardonius on the other. The road 
surprised us from the skilful manner it was led round 
the mountain, after the Italian and Austrian fashion, 
with good edgings, gullies, and supports, zig-zag-wise, up 
to the summit. But, indeed, it is the only specimen of 
the kind we have seen in Greece. They seemed engaged 
in putting it into good repair. Tents were pitched half- 
way down, and numerous labourers, boys chiefly, at 
a somewhat desultory and shuffling kind of work. 

At the summit we dismounted, and with Leake in 
hand proceeded to decipher the positions of Persian and 
Greek below. We were immediately above the village 
of Castro, of which in the strong sun we could count 
almost every roof. Beyond, to the right, could be traced 
the windings of the Asopus by its fringe of brushwood 
on either bank, — some rising ground, running into a 
continuous ridge or upland, rather dividing it from 
another valley behind. This second valley must have 
been the first camp or position of the Persians, from 
which they afterwards crossed, when the Greeks retreated 
towards Platsea. Behind was the plain of Thebes, backed 
by the ridgy range south of Hylike, and, further to the 
left, the prominent, round-backed Mount Faga. To- 
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wards the centre, and about the middle place of the 
picture, is Pyrgos, distinguishable by its tower, brilliant 
in the passing sunshine. Here was the position of the 
Athenians. Higher up, and more to the centre, below the 
ridge of Zagora, stands Thespiae, and beyond that, the 
grand forms of Helicon ; Cithaeron and its declivities 
are on our extreme left. On one of these is Kokla, 
while Platsea stands farther on, but we are in a great 
degree divided from it by an intervening ridge, the 
same, probably, on which the Persians were ultimately 
posted. This view, taken with our preceding one from 
Platsea, sufficiently explained the general lie of the 
ground, though of course much more care, inquiry, 
and time were necessary to come at a clear strategical 
conception of each movement. Few battles of 
antiquity, both from the site and previous dispositions 
of the two forces, are more difficult to understand or 
explain. 

Col. Theagenes had taken leave a little before our 
ascent, with many renewed professions of regard on his 
side, and with the same on ours ; but his brother-in-law 
continued with our party, and helped to explain many 
modem sites. We remained here half an hour, he 
gazing with much admiration at our diligence and punc- 
tiliousness of investigation, especially on the part of the 
ladies. It blew a sharp breeze, too, the whole time, at 
this point, though so hot in the plain — a dangerous risk, 
and fertile cause of cold and fever. On remounting, our 
route continued up by the same excellent zig-zag road to 
the inner foldings of Cithaeron, gradually becoming more 
wooded, though many of the swelling hills were still 
gravelly and bare, the. forms being only occasionally 
bold. In this respect it is inferior to Helicon, and far 
behind Parnassus, which is grand, broad, precipitous, and 
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broken. Various small torrent-beds seam the green of 
the fir-forest, yet in vigour here. Now and then we 
caught sight of a dizzy pathway and a misty chapel, but 
no habitation, house, tent, or kalybia. Sundry myste- 
rious recesses ran up the glens, amidst half-burnt trunks 
and knotted roots. 

Later, the mountain faces began to close upon each 
other, and to present scenery, in its more forest-like 
character of rock and tree, for the legends of (Edipus and 
Pentheus, and the Maenad orgies of Thebes and Athens. 
Think of such parties now, amongst our respectable 
circles — a continued champagne pic-nic, night and day, 
by way of doing religion ! 

At length we arrived at a gorge, amidst a well- wooded 
congregation of hiUs neax and mountains afar off, and on 
rounding a bend in the road, a very striking view of 
Gyphto Kastro, or Eleutherae, opened before us. In the 
foreground was a mountain torrent, now, of course, dry, 
beside which the road winds ; on the left, on an isolated 
elevation, not unlike Phyle, is this Hellenic fortress, the 
walls crowning its summit, and running down a con- 
siderable part of the mountain, so as to command the 
pass through which the road leads. Between the ground 
and hill in front is another ravine. The sun streaming 
over and through the ruined walls between the towers, 
on the vivid green brushwood, just as it was beginning 
to decline at this hour, was very striking. About three 
o'clock we reached the khan of Cassia, and a little 
further on arrived at^the station for gendarmes, lately 
erected there to watch the pass, in consequence of the 
prevalence of brigandage. The common people were still 
obliged to come with passports, which were shown here. 
Some of these operations were going forward during our 
short stay. 
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We dined under the station-house, and after dinner I 
went up the steep sides of the hill with a gendarme 
to the fortress, through prinari, and over very sharp 
stones, so as at every step to require his aid to guide and 
help me. The summit shows a very complete fortificar 
tion in ancient style, composed apparently of two walls, 
connected by a cross one, the lower stretching down the 
side of the hill towards the pass. The wall to the north 
is particularly perfect. Towers projecting at regular 
intervals — of generally two, if not more, stories high — 
communicate with each other where side-doors are visible 
in both stories, along the inside of the wall. In this 
particular, as indeed in all else, even to the bevelling of 
the four angles, and communication of the doors, it much 
resembles the walls of Messene. The layers and courses, 
without cement, are very regular — the latest of piu:e 
Hellenic masonry. In the cross waU, protected by an 
older wall of the early fortress, I detected large portions 
of cyclopic. 

Eetunung to the station, I found a carriage waiting 
for us, and we started at four to Athens. The country 
becomes more and more undulated and wooded. A 
small khan and chapel, near which are some ruins of 
pillars, was the next halting place ; St. Melitius, a 
picturesque convent, on a considerable height to the left, 
in the distance.* Then came the village of Mandra, where 
we stopped a short time to rest the horses, after which, 
crossing some rough road, we joined the highway to 
Eleusis, and thence to Athens, where we arrived, thank 
God! quite well, at twelve o'clock, after a fortnight's 
absence. 

* We later made an excnraion to this oonyent, and there spent two days. 
See " Ezcarsion to Peloponnesus/' note, vol. ii. page 224. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ETTBCEA. 

DEPABTUBE FBOM FBIILBUS— CHALOIS— VATONDAi ASB ABRIYAL AT 

ACHHET-AGA. 

June 1. — ^We left Athens at half-paat seven P.M., Miss 

Grocott, W , and myself, and on arriving at the 

Peirseus, had to wait some time, for no boat was ready ; 
Mr. Neale, the Consul, having given up all hopes of seeing 
us. The " Otho " we found crowded with passengers ; 
many following, or waiting at its side ; but we were 
received with great kindness by Captain Sachini, son of 
the Admiral, and his lady, our old acquaintance, — a 
Mavromichali, with the good-natured, cheerful, large- 
lipped Mavromichali physiognomy. They conducted us 
with great courtesy to the Royal cabin, which stands, 
above on the poop, where Madame Sachini and the 
ladies soon made themselves at home. This cabin, it 
seems, is now in the Captain's possession, and Madame 
Sachini constantly goes with her husband on his excur- 
sions to Salonica, Chalcis, and elsewhere, liking this much 
better than remaining at Athens. She has a good deal 
more of the European than Greek, particularly without 
her fez, which always makes so strong an impression on 
Greek physiognomies. 

The Captain came in, and informed us that the crowd 
was excessive ; one hundred and seventy-five passengers, 
instead of the fifty the boat is " licensed to carry,*' has 
no effect on the managers ; they send in all who ask for 
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tickets. These axe going to the Dipso Baths. The 
" Otho '^ is an old vessel, the former royal yacht, and a 
poor sailer, averaging six knots 'an hour, and that doubt- 
ful, — I used to hear of half that number — ^the engine 
worn out and the bottom very dirty. The royal cabin 
itself is very small and plain, a sort of German Acacio, 
with looking-glass and gilding, but made the most of 
for its size. The Captain thinks, if the weather does 
not change, we may arrive at one o'clock to-morrow at 
Chalcis. While speaking, Konomenos Bey appeared, with 
a deplorable tale of no place, and stray glances round the 
cabin, and inquiries as to room, but there was only 
barely enough for our own number. 

While the cabins were preparing, I stepped out on 
deck, and found it crowded with all ages, classes, sexes, 
with aU their furniture for Dipso and elsewhere — Pali- 
karis, PapaSy monks, Italian-looking employes, loose- 
trousered islanders, in a state of utmost bustle and 
confusion, closely packed on the quarter-deck. Some 
had lain down for the night, others were preparing to lie 
down, others standing about, others unfortunately lighting 
cigars and smoking, and several sparks feU down amidst 
the bedding. I went to the Captain and implored his 
intervention. Any accident might set us all in a blaze. 
Coming do^oi at once from the bridge, he said that there 
was no teaching Greeks caution, even in the matter of 
saving their lives. However, he gave his orders, but 
they had httle or no effect on the motley mass. Soon 
aU was quiet. Everyone in his place for the night. 
After a broken sleep, I rose to look out, about five, and 
found we were near the island of Makronisi. 

June 2. — Thursday. — ^We breakfasted in the cabin 
below with the Captain, and a few others, and then 
made a sketch or two along the coast, opposite Eretria, 
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now inhabited by not more than sixty families, the place 
is so unwholesome ; later we passed opposite Calamos, 
Oropd, and Vathy, the port of Aulis, a little, round 
natural port, with sloping, rocky, barren, low shores, and 
most unpicturesque, — ^no tree, no vegetation visible. 

The approach to Chalcis is beautiful and peculiar. 
The high range of mountains along the centre of Euboea, 
crowned by the snow-capped peaks of Mount Delphi, 
is seen from a considerable distance, but by degrees the 
two opposite shores close into the narrow passage of the 
Euripus, to which all entrance seems barred by the 
tower and fortifications on either side. This is particu- 
larly striking as one sails right up through the strait. 
The line of wall, too, above the town, has an imposing 
effect, but our astonishment was great at beholdiQg the 
openings in the parapet filled with Turkish women in 
their veils and bright^-coloured garments, the only 
instance I have ever known of the kiad within Greek 
territory. 

Chalcis has a stronger Turkish physiognomy than any 
spot I have seen in Greece, except Mistra. There are the 
old broken-down battlements, with the elaborate involu- 
tion of wall and fosse, inherited from the Venetian masters 
in the art, overtopped here and there by a tower, and 
further inland by the flat and peculiar Ottoman domes, 
where once was the Crescent, and now the Cross, and, 
beside this, the well-built minaret, still firm, but signifi- 
cantly truncated; the Imaum's gallery broken down. 
Some of these mosques are now schools, others churches. 
To the left are the Kara-Babk fortifications, and the pic- 
turesque Euripus tower, with a fine sprawling Lion of St. 
Mark spreading in bold bas-relief over half the wall. We 
could see, at the distance at which we anchored out, the 
recent works of the Euripus ; a nobly built bridge on 
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one side, connecting the Euripus Tower with the main- 
land, and a wooden bridge over the other.' 

The Captain at once placed a boat at our disposal, and 
taking leave of him and his amiable lady, we stepped in. 
Our boatman wished to know whether we would land 
ap(o fi /ciro) (above or below), which, considering it a matter 
of indifference, I left to his discretion, but we soon Toimd 
it had its meaning. In a moment our light skiff flew up 
imder the bridge into the current,* just then in our favour. 
We had time, however, to observe the late work. The 
masonry is clean and good, in limestone, shelving at a 
sHght angle, and quite smooth with rings, but the 
passage seems narrow. After a short distance, about 
thirty feet, it widens a little, still the utmost breadth is 
only about eighteen metres. A little above the bridge, 
though quite calm in the way, w^e perceived a slight 
bubble on the water, after getting through which We 
landed at the " Queen's Wharf" The first man I met was 
an old Palikari, who at once recognised me, and renewed 
his acquaintance. I had seen him at the Sanit^ at 
iEgina some years ago ; he was now in employment 
here, and very radiant at meeting me. 

The Boudouris' house, of brigand renown,f stood 
close at hand, a few hundred yards up, over the sea, 
quite by itself. We sent up our letter to M. Voco, who 
is married to the heroine, and then proceeded to pay our 
visit. We found a courtyard, well walled round, and a 
good stout door, so that without stratagem the klephts 
could hardly have succeeded in entering. A fine marble 
staircase leads up to good spacious rooms, very tolerably 

* This is the extxaordinary current whioh has puzzled ancients and modems. 
It runs at the rate of eight miles an hour, but continues only for a short time 
in the one direction, changing its course ten and twelve times in the twenty- 
four hours. Volcanic influence is supposed to be the cause, but nothing certain 
has been discoyered.'— £d. 

f See Introduction, p. 83. 
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painted in Pompeian-Moorish style, one with flying- 
nymphlike figures, on crimson panels, and on the 
ceiling also, which is not usual. M. Voco received us 
very kindly, and in a little time his wife appeared, a 
well-looking, fresh-coloured, healthy lady, black-haired, 
tall, and well-proportioned. We entered on indifferent 
subjects with M. Voco in French, — with her, not speaking 
French, in Greek. They pressingly invited us to remain 
to dinner, and for the night, but we had promised to 
stop with Madame Manos* daughter, Kalliope, married 
last spring to M. Varatassi, where we were to dine, and 
we then wished to go on to Vatonda, M. Boudouris* 
country house, pursuant to arrangements, for the night. 
This they seemed aware of, saying that we should find all 
ready, and easily understood that having a long journey 
to Achmet-Aga next day, we preferred thus to divide it. 
• From this we went to M. and Madame Varatassi's, who 
were very glad to see us. On the way we passed a fosse, 
through which a narrow stream of water ran to the sea, 
and numerous gateways and wells. This house is very 
picturesquely situated near an old mosque, with the 
usual court-yard, wooden staircase, aud upper gallery, sur- 
rounded by seats and trellis- work for vines. The wood- 
work, as usual in most parts of Greece, is impainted 
inside and outside. Greeks seem to have a Turkish 
habit in this respect. The ceilings are generally done 
with figured geometrical work, but seldom in straight 
lines ; the walls are whitewashed, and the general effect 
is simple, healthy, and clean. Pomegranates, huge figs, 
vines, olives, and oranges were intermingled in the 

garden below. W found Kalliope suffering and 

complaining of the climate, a terrible one for youth and 
health. After glyko and coffee they proposed rest, which 
we felt no difficulty in accepting. But first I had a 
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good deal of conversation with our host about the place 
and its inhabitants. 

Chalcis has about 5000 inhabitants, and of these there 
are sixteen Turkish families, and several Jewish. The 
Turks have now few possessions, and are selling them 
daily. Since Osman Aga's time — ^the late Ottoman Consul 
and a proprietor as well — ^they have very much dimin- 
ished ; they live quietly with the other inhabitants, and 
are as well ojff as in Turkey, and not molested. The 
Jews are mostly tradesmen, and live in a sort of Jews' 
quarter apart. It is almost the only place in Greece 
where they are to be found. Some time ago a writer in 
Vienna sent here to inquire from M. Varatassi as to 
their position and whence they came. The Rabbi told 
him that, although they had tombs at Chalcis, they had 
few traditions and could not give any very satisfactory 
account of their original settlement. He, the Rabbi, 
had heard that about 150 years ago there was a syna- 
gogue on the continent opposite, near Kara-Bab^, which 
had now disappeared. There are many races and a 
great mixture, but few monuments of any kind in 
Euboea. Near Carysto are two races of Albanians, ori- 
ginally probably from Andros. One of these races is 
quite savage ; they speak Albanian, and never change their 
clothes. The others are ordinary Albanians. Up to 
Stoura this race prevails. Then comes a mixture of 
Greek islander and Albanian : many from Psara. Higher 
up from Skiathos, Skopelos, Trikeri, and neighbouring 
Thessalian islands. One streak intervenes in the centre 
of Euboea, which, from costume and language, seems to 
come from Amphissa. The natives wear a tunic em- 
broidered at the neck and hem, a girdle, and a low fez, 
round which is a simple band resembling a fascia, or a 
sort of turban, but not thickly folded as so often with 
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the Greek islander still. They axe fair-haired and fair- 
complexioned, and keep a good deal aloof from the 
others. A few Ylachs arc also found, known by their 
kalybia. The Skopelos and Skiathos people have also their 
distinction of dress and manners. The Skopelos women 
wear a long robe which begins from the shoulders, and over 
this a small jacket hardly reaching below the shoulders ; 
and their arms are suspended by cushions underneath. 
The hair, even of children, is there dyed coal black. 

No traditions, popular poetry, music, or peculiar 
habits exist in Eubcea ; the island has passed imder so 
many dominations that all these are obliterated. Yet, 
on board the " Otho,'' Madame Sachini recited to us a 
poem, just composed and sung in the streets at Chalcis^ 
of a young Greek girl, of whom a Turk at Rhodes 
was enamoured, and of her subsequent fortunes. The 
recitative sort of style in which it was enunciated was 
soft and pretty, and in her manner of speaking, clear. I 
could find no traces, either, of special dances. The ac- 
count given of communication is encouraging, principaUy 
owing to the baths of Dipso, which, JnSiL baths, 
have a high celebrity, even now, in Greece. They are 
said to be successful in all kinds of malady, rheumatism 
and liver complaints especially. But accommodation 
there is none. The baths are mere holes dug in the 
earth, and there is no house to lodge in. Miserable 
hovels for four or five families packed together is all 
they can boast of. The steamers take, with the people 
who go there, even of the better classes, as we saw last 
night, beds and furniture— all their equipage. They are 
Sribed as lying even on the floor of the principal 
cabin, at times, " comme des sardines." The Government 
assumes the title to these baths, but does nothing. The 
Clommune claims the title, and does nothing. They 
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mil neither work nor give to a company, which might 
work ; and not one visitor exclaims, or insists, on better 
treatment. Konomenos Bey this year brings his tent 
for his ten days^ bivouac ; thus one may judge of the 
others. Of supply of food I know nothing. In all 
these matters Greeks are helpless. 
. Being offered a clean room, I went to repose there for 
an hour or two. On the table were Dickens's Notes> a 
French Iliad, a Thucydides of Korai, and a Greek 
Testament from England. KaUiope was educated in the 
Philopaideuteki, of which her mother, Mme. Manos, was 
for many years the superintendent. Amongst the books 
I also found a volume published at Crete in 1858, under 
the name of the * Cretan Old Man,' inviting the Turks 
to become Christians again, which would smooth every- 
thing. The reasoning is very funny, and the rewards 
held out curious ; but I value it for the reference it has 
to a Cretan peculiarity — ^the sort of Kryptochristianism 
amongst them, of which I have heard, much — and for 
the dialect, greatly infected with Turkish words and 
idiom. I begged M. Varatessi afterwards to lend it to me. 
Reading this and Dickens's Sketches on Private Theatri- 
cals and Astley's, amongst them I fell asleep, until sum- 
moned to dinner, in about an hour's time. 

Later the Demarch and the Secretary of the Nomarch 
— ^in the Nomarch's absence at Athens — called on me- 
We talked generalities about schools and roads. They 
are doing, they say, much ; from which I dissented^ 
saying I should see the schools on my return. But 
they were very shy about the prisons,* and no wonder. 

Mme. Voco also called to take leave, when she told 

W a good deal about her adventures in the woods 

with the brigands. She went over all the ground we 

* These wexe amongst the priflons burst open in 1854. See Introdnotlony p. 18. 
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had passed last year on Helicon, but on foot ; the first 
portion only on horseback. Had been up to the Corycian 
cave thus, and worn off her shoes by walking. The 
brigands. sent into Livadia and bought her new ones. 
They treated her well, not so much Daveli as another 
chief, Karabaleki. They numbered nearly 200 in alL 
Seventy had come to carry her off at Chalcis, while 
many kept watch all round the house. She liked it 
very well, and was not the least afraid. Of what should 
she be afraid ? She lived well, was healthy in conse- 
quence, had always ylrCroy or roast meat, and the clearest 
water. She was not the least shy on these matters, 
or at all astonished, and seemed to think the whole very 
natural and rather good fan. Certainly her appearance 
proved the healthy nature of her mountain life. She 
often was in the house we lodged in at Kurkura, and 
knew our friend there well, and also our friend at 
Livadia. The former made sad complaints of the cruelty 
and depredations of the brigands, and showed us the 
bars he had put up against them ; but he has been 
known to have a party of gendarmes above, and of 
brigands below in his fresh-looking clean house at the 
same time. But what else could he do ? people say. 
The Government gave him no protection. In fact the 
circle is quite vicious. Madame Voco was asked, had 
she no dread now, living in the very same house ? 
" Not the least. What could they do ? " Her husband, 
a sallow little man, seemed proud of her. They made 
us promise we would lodge with them on our return. 
M. Valsimachi also called. All here look very imheallhy, 
and the place seems very hot in summer ; from one to 
three o'clock is the hottest part, they say, of the day. 

Our horses, servants, baggage, and Spiro had arrived 
here by land yesterday ; and we now found all ready 
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for our journey. We were off about seven, and passed 
through the Jewish Ghetto, where all were at work 
though the Greek Ascension Day, and, therefore, a f&te, 
it had no effect here. The dirty shops were all open. It 
was odd to see Jews, as some were, in fustanella. Through 
the fortifications we emerged on the seaside, and in a few 
minutes were on the line of road to Vatonda. 

Before starting I had no time to visit school or 
prisons — ^besides, it was a fete, but we went to hear 
music on the Platea, where a portion of a band played, 
principaUy composed of trumpets. This is a little 
gravelled square, hedged in by trees, with benches 
and marble tables placed at intervals, for coffee, &c., the 
music being in the centre. A good number of well- 
dressed people were walking backwards and forwards. 
The Mosque and ruined Minaret peeped behind, through 
the rich Oriental foliage, in the red light, mixing its dark 
and solemn greys with great pictorial effect. At one end 
are enormous cannon-balls kept from Turkish days. 
The whole square, in plan and execution, is due to a 
Pole, who was here in command of the troops a few 
years ago, and died at Thermia. Another square, it is 
said, is projected near M. Boudouris' house. 

The Turkish minaret is well built; I noted the 
ornamentation. It is a reminiscence of the Greek ; 
the fillet at the base shows the galoche ornament, and the 
flowers are a corruption of the honeysuckle or palmete. 

After a ride of an hour and a half along the sea-coast, 
with here and there a rivulet or inroad of the sea to pass, 
through low swampy land, we arrived, up a small hill, 
at the few houses which compose the town or village of 
Vatonda, with M. Boudouris' house standing in the centre. 
There we found a fine, burly Epistates or steward in 
Hydriote costume, ready to receive us. He ushered us 
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in through a small hall to a comfortable plain drawing- 
room, furnished in green, with portraits of revolutionary 
Greek heroes — Zai'mis, Mavromichalis, and others, — hang- 
ing round, and here we soon had tea. Before going to 
bed, I admired M. Boudouris' library, comprising Metas- 
tasio and Eobinson Crusoe in French — ^a capital edition of 
MiU on the New Testament, and Isocrates in the original 

June 3, Friday. — ^All were up at five, having a long 
day before us, seven hours and a half to Achmet-Aga. 
After breakfast, while the horses were preparing, I went 
out with the Epistates to see the garden. It was, 
originaUy, weU designed, with a profusion of oranges 
aud figs, but allowed to run to weed and waste. An 
arbour with a mosaic of pebbles, showing the date of the 
year, is the chief attraction, a favourite mode of orna- 
mentation, copied, I should thinly from tiie Queen's 
garden at Athens. The Greek idea of a wept/SoAi^ or 
garden is something like ours of an orchard, with the 
addition of grapes here and there, on prepared trellis workv 
M. Tricoupi s garden at Patissia is of this kind too. 

When about to return, the Epistates asked if I would 
not step on a little farther to another garden, to see the 
marbles (ixipfiopa). Thinking this might mean something 
antique, I went with him at once, and found on a little 
eminence, a marble tomb, erected by M. Boudouris to his 
father Basilios, a distinguished patriot during the 
Revolution. It is of the usual simple Greek form, with 
an inscription above. The inscription is about as simple 
as the form. Thus — 

EN0AAE KEITAI T. BASIAEI- 

02 MB0TNT0TPH2. 

rENNE0EI2 EN. TAPA TO 1775. 

ADEBmSE EN XAAKHIAI TO 1831. 

EKHIMEI0H lANOTAPia 20. 
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On each side there axe medallions. In the first, is a 
short figure (evidently of Chalkidean workmanship), 
with a cornucopia, and the inscription running round, 
EAAA2 ETrNX2MOY2A, and in the other, within a small 
temple, like the sepulchral monuments, sits another 
figure, with an inscription around — 

nPX2TH E0NIKH 2TNEAET2I2— 1822. 

which seems to have been his great glory. Over 
the inscription is another circle garlanded with olive 
and laurel, and the emblem of a hand grasping an anchor, 
a sort of descriptive arms of M. Boudouris, the Hydriote. 
There is a tendency to these armorial designations and 
emblems throughout all Greece. 

We set out at seven, the Epistates and his companion 
accompanying us a part of the way. They were 
talkative on their master. They said he had a large tract 
about the house, — a plain-built two-story structure, — 
rendering him about 3000 drachmas, but his principal 
place was at Mandoudi, which was very valuable and 
beautiful He himself was koXos KayaOos and much be- 
loved by all. 

Our travelling was much the same as yesterday ; at first 
on a swampy low level, broken by brackish streams, and 
here and there with com, shepherds passing occasionally, 
with apparently fierce dogs, but easily calmed by a stone. 
We met Vlachs too and saw their conical cabins, made of 
straw and brushwood, with one door, such as we observed 
last year going up Helicon and near Haliartus ; the 
type of Tartar and Ottoman architecture: we counted 
about fourteen of these habitations, if such they can be 
called, evidently after the fashion of tents. A group of 
the inhabitants, very squalid men, women, and children, 
were on their way to their labour at a little distance, 

P2 
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the dress resembling the Albanian, though somewhat 
more wretched. 

At eight o'clock we arrived at a stream, for which we 
could hear no other name than the generic one of ^eC/ia, 
and at length began to ascend the hills overgrown with 
low brushwood, and then gradually the difficult road 
which instead of being called the o-koAo, bore the de- 
signation of the synonyme jcXi/ia/co. After two hours 
of this rough riding we rested about ten o'clock at 
a quiet spot, near a fountain, called Ercmo, where 
we lunched, and where a beautiful scene spread out 
below us. The straits of Talanta were at our feet; 
opposite lay the coast of Boeotia, where we were last 
autumn, with the high ridges of Helicon in blue misl^ 
and Parnassus, still in snow, towering in the distance. 
The straits, winding with long low lines of promontory 
and indented bays, like lake behind lake, were just 
spotted with the sweeping trail of smoke from the 
" Otho '' on its way up to Dipso. Immediately below 
spread the most varied succession and interlapping of 
hill and hUlock, crested or dappled with black pines in 
single lines or masses. Mount Delphi rose on our left, its 
triangular cone still white with rifts of snow, while 
woods of arbutus and oak formed our foreground. 

Having enjoyed this view for some time, we con- 
tinued our journey, getting by degrees into a much 
worse road. Some portions were very rough, with 
broken-up staircase cuttings, and here and there half- 
ruined Turkish skalas, with harsh jerking gaps between, 
left in that state evidently for years. This, however, we 
bore with a certain equanimity, from our recollections of 
the Langada in the Peloponnesus this time last year, 
which was much worse. At length there came a crum- 
bling, shelving bit, clayey or marly, which had given way 
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Tip and down, leaving large gaps. Here we thought it 
prudent to dismount. Our horses, left to themselves, 
skipped along with their habitual surety of foot and 
agility across the perilous pathway, not wide enough 
to allow passage, one would think, for a goat. From 
time to time we had almost face-to-face encounters with 
men driving horses, or bringing wares and produce to 
Chalcis from the opposite direction, who had to draw up 
and let us pass by accordingly. 

At length we reached the summit, from which a view 
of the Eastern Sea and the islands of Skyros, Skopelos 
and Skiathos burst upon us — a magnificent sight, with 
high ridges between us, and the promontory of Kandeli 
in the distance. Stopping a few minutes to admire the 
panorama, we proceeded on to what our guides called the 
KX^ia-ovpa (kleisoura), a name answering to the Dervent of 
the Turks,— the *' closed,'' the **gates," the "defile,"— and 
gradually got into a succession of woody ravines, where 
the heat was often most powerful from the baking of the 
earth on each side, during the past days ; not neutralised 
by the tree-shrubs, rather than trees, which grew upon 
them. But nothing could be more exquisite than the 
foliage of this part : the brilliant Judas-tree with its deep 
pink blossoms, the soft feathery flower of the Chrysoxala 
or sandal-wood, the cistus and a mass of wild flowers 
covering the ground. As we approached, over a very 
narrow path, — with a torrent now feeble, but many feet 
perpendicularly below, — ^to what is properly called the 
Kleisoura, a scene opened before us from the high 
wooded clifiig on either hand, very much resembling 
in form, colour, and character, the approach to the 
" Grande Chartreuse : " an intensely blue sky overhead, 
contrasting vigorously with the dark pines and grey 
rocks, gave it its own peculiar southern aspect, even 
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in face of the rock, pre-eminently master of the pass, and 
the Kleisoura par excellence. Passing this and some 
small defiles, we found ourselves coming to the richly 
wooded lowlands of Achmet-Aga, and the surrounding 
high pine-forests, tenninating towards the sea in the 
promontory of KandelL 

After another short rest, indulged in to get res- 
pite from the intense heat of the day, — every spot of 
shade was now of value — we entered the most beautiful 
parklike scenery, highly timbered on every side, where, 
about two hours from Achmet-Aga, Mr. Noel's property 
commences. All this magnificent scenery, to which in 
general Greeks are so dull, drew frequent exclamations 
of admiration from our one gendarme, who tripped 
lightly on before us on foot, crying out, n€pt/3oX^ tov Q^^ov ! 

l/ca/ie iXriB&s o ©€os SyjL ivOpoDiros ! — OavfiiCov ! — and much 

else, reminding one of Cowper's 

** God made the countiy, and man made the town ! *' 

One of the last feelings, however, that one meets in 
Greece, or indeed in most parts of the continent. 

Continuing our route and descending into the plain, 
we skirted the broad bed of a large gravelly brook, 
through which, beneath superb plane trees, elms, and 
oaks, a still steady stream wound towards the village. 
One of these was a cluster — our gendarme called it, in 
his poetic mood, ol ib€X<l>ol — of enormous girth, and 
wide-spreading foliage, under which a troop might rest, 
and, despite the dogstar, find— 

" Oh, quia me gelidis in vallibus Hnmi 
Sistat et ingenti ramomm protegat nmbr&" — 

actually realised. 

About three we came in front of the village, twinkling 
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between the deep foliage — and Mr. Noel's house amidst, 
for size pre-eminent. But what attracted us still 
more was a gay group in full dance, under an immense 
plane tree, round which they circled. The music was 
managed in the usual way, by a drum and pipe, or 
both, when it grew particularly animated. The cos- 
tume was Albanian, more simple than what we see at 
Athens, but brilliant from cleanliness and bright white 
and red. The newness of stage costume is thus not 
quite out of keeping. These peasants preserve their 
holiday dress in the utmost order, and often have two 
or three which they change during the day. The cos- 
tume is a tunic, one which hangs over another, a white 
woollen tunic embroidered on the edges with tasteful 
borders, the sleeves of lighter cotton material than the 
timic, the head-dress, a row of spangles, or more com- 
monly coins, with a necklace of silver ornaments, very 
coarse, — and newly married brides have a sort of silver- 
gilt stamped ornament, which costs fifty drachmas, 
round their waist, — finished by a scarlet sash of silk 
with tassels. But the distinction here, and which gave 
peculiar elegance, was the light Koumi silk veils, 
woven with gold, very gracefully fastened on the head, 
and flowing down behind. All the costume is manu- 
factured in the village itself, or the neighbourhood, 
except the ornaments, and the Koumi veils, which 
come of course from Koumi, in the centre of Euboea. 
These latter are little known at Athens, and not at all 
in most other parts of Greece, and yet nothing can 
be more beautiful. The refined air they give to the 
otherwise massive dress is remarkable. The husbands, 
wives, and daughters were all mixed — the elder ones 
grouping behind. From amongst them came leap- 
ing out, in fustanella dress, Mr. Noel's son Frank, a 
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fine lad, rushing forward to salute Miss Grocott, who 
introduced him to us at once. 

Thence we went up to Mr. Noel's house,* passing a 
group of peasants, ready apparently for a second dance ; 
and, climbing up a rather rugged paved ascent, we soon 
reached a large court with a long row of substantial 
magazines running down on one side. At the upper end 
stood the house, of two stories, with an outside gallery, 
having the ordinary supports, which always indicate to 
me the origin of Greek architecture. 

Mr. Noel came out to receive ns, and led us in by a 
side door to a small terrace covered with a vine trellis^ 
which hid out the village below. Here his daughter, Alice, 
whom we had so often admired for her true English 
frankness and simplicity at Athens, joined to give us 
all a most cordial welcome. After a few .minutes' 
repose, glyko and coflFee were brought by a highly pic- 
turesque and refined attendant, Paraskevi, dressed in 
the gayesl costume of the day. It was impossible not 
to remark the strikingly intellectual and delicate cast of 
her countenance, so unlike the coarse, clumsy, and 
starved countenances of Athens ; and characteristic of 
the ancient Hellenic type — or at least what might 
pass for such without much exaggeration. We were 
shown to clean bedrooms, of extreme simplicity, built 
at an early period, but roomy and cheerful, as well 
as solid. 

* See Introdaction, p. 86. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ACHMBT-AOA — eotUinued. 

On coming down to the drawing-room again, the xopbs, 
or dance, was transferred to a small platform adjacent to 
the garden. We went out and saw the same figures and 
the same dance, and had time to examine all more 
minutely. A novelty now appeared amongst them — an 
inhabitant of Skopelos, in the island costume. It was 
very peculiar. A robe, which began over the bosom 
instead of under — a tunic in a word, which followed down 
to the feet ; over this, another, which nearly reached the 
knees — a sort of Diploid ; the sleeves full, and edged with 
worked borders, — the two robes of white cotton plaited 
very minutely; and a small jacket, which hardly extended 
beyond the arm-pits. This, with a high head-dress, 
rich and full black hair and silver-gilt band, gave a 
strong antique, statuesque, priestess-like cast to the whole 
\ front, at least, of the figure. In rear the character was 
>y grotesque, for it had to be supported about the shoulders. 
Which gave it an odd lump-sort of appearance. The 
borders were in scarlet embroidery. She moved with 
great solemnity in the dance, and seemed to take no 
notice of the others, but preserved a calm and unim- 
passioned air throughout. I understand that she is 
wife to a carpenter on the estate, and has been settled 
here some time. Another contrast was a woman 
dressed in modem Frank garb, who looked poor in the 
slaty coloured, tight fitting semi-crinoline, compared with 
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the crimson and white and richly embroidered costumes 
of the rest of the ring. 

The party perfonned on the platform, in several cir- 
cular evolutions, the (nJpros (sirtos). First came the 
Coryphaeus, then the men, then the women ; finally the 
children, fold within fold. One or two men were to be 
seen intermingled with the women : they were brothers, 
or brothers-in-law. One dancing with a girl near, was . 
betrothed to Paraskevi ; the girl was his sister. They 
did not take hands, but handkerchiefs, though the 
crossing of hand over hand, as at Liosia, is sometimes 
seen, I understand. When the line is too long it folds 
inward, snailwise, the children closing. The two musi- 
cians took the drum and clarionet alternately. They 
were gipsies, and perform this duty in various parts of 
the country. Their countenance and bearing strongly tes- 
tified difference of origin. There was an Eastern Hindoo 
look in both ; the solemnity and vigour with which the 
drummer beat, as if he scorned anything in common 
with the puerility and levity about him, and the sort of 
XopohLbicTKaXos patronising and directing air of the clarionet 
blower, strikingly contrasted with the gaiety and joy- 
ousness of the sweeping circle around them. The 
drummer generally stood in majestic singleness in the 
centre, while the clarionet led, at the head of the line, 
conducting it with the humouring and bending of body, 
as the andantes and adagios required. I have his 
meagre black face, swollen cheek, and bare forehead 
before me still. At another end of the platform was 
the Papas * leaning on his stick, and two or three of the 
more aged peasants about him. A more animated and 
picturesque scene cannot be conceived, when in full 
dance — the wonderful drum, and the clarionet, with 

♦ The Greek Priest 
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its closing sharp repeated notes, rising from its mono- 
tony, accompanjdng the whole — floating, with all the 
brilliancy of white tunics and red silk apron and 
sash, across a magnificent background of highly wooded 
scenery, fir-crowned hills, and shrub-covered undulations, 
and the bare, rugged, pine-spotted, torrent-rent sides of 
Kandeli behind. Of all the dances I have seen in Greece, 
it was the most real and heartfelt. They had been 
dancing all this day and yesterday, — and it was now 
late, — and they still circled, sometimes fast, sometimes 
slow, evidently untired. Yesterday it had been the 
same, — ^perhaps, will be the same to-morrow, for no 
place is so celebrated, said our Suliote policeman, for its 
fetes as Achmet-Aga. 

At length the young girls gave way, and allowed an 
interval, for a pas de trois, to the young men in the 
centre. This was new to me, not unlike the closeness 
of step in an Irish jig or Scotch reel, but without move- 
ment of the upper part of the body, and with the custo- 
mary marvellous solemnity. On this closing — it had no 
figure, merely advancing, retreating, and following — the 
other dance re-formed with the usual step ; three steps 
rather quickly taken aside, and then one behind. The 
cross-hands figure differs a little from this, making 
the back step the principal one. No kicking-up is 
allowed, except in the Coryphaeus. Three young men 
together had departed from the usual quiet, and placed 
their hands on each other's shoulders. No singing of 
any kind accompanied all this movement, and I find 
that no rpaywStot are to be found, of a local or foreign 
character, in the place. The women, generally speak- 
ing, were much handsomer than the Athenians, and 
more graceful, and the same may be said of some of the 
young men. One in particular, tall and fair, of flaxen 
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locks, with his fez (orpa/So) on one side, looked indeed 
very sentimental. 

On the dance relaxing, I went up with a dollar to the 
clarionet-player, which he accepted with a dignified 
air, and then struck up the old tune with renewed 
energy, placing the dollar on his fez over his fore- 
head, for he was dressed in the usual fustanella style. 
The clarionet did its utmost, and I soon perceived not 
without result. Below, on a different level, was another 
dance, which took advantage of the music — formed of 
those who had no room above. We went down to look 
at it, and saw another, a third, contiguous, but which 
had to satisfy itself with a guitar. Here we found our 
Frank-dressed friend in the midst of fustanellas, with a 
new dress, still Frank — which she had just put on. This 
I am informed is not unusual, they sometimes change 
two or three times a day. The dancing being now fairly 
worn out, we adjourned to see Mr. Noel's new church- 
He told us this was the second day of the f§te, 
yesterday. Ascension Day (Greek), being the first ; to- 
morrow they all disperse. The solemnity is the -n-awjyvpty 
of the patron saint, flagios Konstantinos — perhaps the 
most known in this part of Euboea. Mr. Noel had treated 
the whole party to dinner ; a fatted ox was killed ; this 
would have been worth seeing — but we were fortunate to 
see as much as we did. Not many had come from a 
distance, perhaps two ; they were either of the village or 
the neighbouring hamlets. They invite and liberally 
treat their neighbours on these occasions — and are, in 
return, so treated ; but none can compete with Achmet- 
Aga- 

The church is still in progress of building — Mr. Noel's 
work, a solid plain erection, with round-cut stone 
windows, and open roof — a copy from our Gothic, un- 
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known in this country. Mr. Noel complained that they 
had made the door too plain — a simple arch. We talked 
about the belfiy. After some discussion on the strength 
of the wall, I suggested, instead of a triple arrangement 
proposed by Mr. Noel, a plain four-sided niche, or arch, 
open on four sides ; but in order to give mass and 
strength, the wall should be strengthened by slabwork, 
supported by machicolations or consoles, which he 
thought he should ultimately adopt, as more likely to 
look well and endure. 

They dine late, at eight, and the heat now diminish- 
ing, Mr. Noel proposed an excursion. He had shown us 
some good oil-sketches of the most romantic spots on 
his grounds, which he had painted from time to time in 
the school-room of Frank and Alice, while occupied in 
teaching them, and he wished to show us one of these 
glens, described by him as peculiarly picturesque and 
gloomy. OflF we, therefore, set on horseback, about five 
o'clock, in full party, and after crossing the low grounds, 
and getting our horses through some thickets, we dis- 
mounted, and under the guidance of Mr. Noel, penetrated 
down to the side of the ravine, to the stream below. 
Our way soon became difficult, and at last desperate. 
The ground was very steep, and slippery from dry leaves, 
hard earth, and heat : the brushwood closer, higher, and 
thicker, at last almost impenetrable even for Frank, and 
to complete our misfortune, we missed the point aimed 
at and lost our way. We cried for horses and servants, 
left at the outskirt of the wood ; none answered. Small 
labyrinthine pathways crossed us from time to time, but 
not even Mr. Noel could select. The sun was low, the 
mountains high — night precipitates itself here at once. 
Every moment we were in dauger of slipping down, 
holdkig on by aid only of roots of trees, branches 
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stones, and sometimes by help of Alice, who bounded 
about like a fawn, familiar to the place, and unconscious 
of obstacles or danger. Meantime, Mr. Noel went out 
exploring, and at one time we thought we had lost him 
also. After much haUing, he returned, and announced 
the discovery of a path, through which we emerged fix)m 
the side of the ravine, and from the wolves and boars 
with which we were threatened — or, at all events, from 
groping about in the dark, for the sun was now fast 
descending. The weather had changed too, and we had 
a little cold and rain just as we reached the house, in 
time for eight o'clock dinner or supper, without having 
accomplished our purpose. 

During the course of the evening I had a good deal 
of talk with Mr. Noel, who has been here with his 
partner, M. Miiller, during the whole time from the 
arrival of King Otho to the present day, but not con- 
tinuously. He has made frequent excursions to England 
and Switzerland, to bring back health, improvements, or 
new correspondents. His residence here has been provi- 
dential to his tenants, but he is stiU struggUng, as in the 
old myths, with the demons of sloth and ignorance, and 
their allies, in Greek Church and State. Much has been 
done, as will be seen by comparison with others in his 
neighbourhood — ^but how much remains to be done — 
and how little chance of its being done 1 Mr. Noel has 
suffered, and learned, and tried, and failed, and succeeded; 
and is patient, experienced, and resolved. He recognises 
climate, and government, and people, and leads rather 
than drives ; does, more than promises. Englishmen 
generally come out with farming theories and constitu- 
tions far too complicated and refined, and forget that the 
time and latitude are quite other than what they had 
calculated on. It is not enough to say the cultivator is 
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ignorant and lazy — what makes and keeps him so, is the 
" qvsstion prSahhle" 

Mr. Noel has a considerable portion of his ground 
under culture ; large offices, good implements, and strict 
surveillance, — speaks the language, even the patois, 
perfectly, as do all his family, and is an example of 
cultivated mind, high gentlemanly feelings, and strict 
honesty — ^advantages not enjoyed by any other peasant 
tenantry in Greece. The relations between them and 
him are excellent. They seem, as far as Greeks can be 
attached to strangers, attached to him, and easily guided, 
easily instructed. They may be taken as the most 
favourable test of the result of Western knowledge and 
morals on Eastern habits. No portion of Greece can be 
expected to show richer fruits, for none have had such a 
cultivator or culture. 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Noel has but a poor report to 
make. Agriculture, he says, is not the passion of the 
Greeks — ^it is a necessity. The greater part would leave 
it for the sea or town if they could. It is, with every 
eflfort, of the rudest kind. The peasant is left to grope 
for himself. The proprietor lives in Athens or Chalcis ; 
the capitalist in Constantinople, Vienna, or London* 
They are factors and freighters, and intermediates in every 
form ; in a higher grade, bankers, and speculators, and 
contractors, and, sometimes, servants and serviles — as 
physicians and lawyers — of foreign Courts ; a Jewish,* 
isolated, scheming people ; their true vocation tokos-^ 
money begetting money. 

The first condition of agriculture ia to use the soil 
well ; to work it up, to prepare it for working, to take 
out of it aU it can give, and to render it richer the more 
you ask from it. The Greeks know nothing of this— can 

* This applies especially to the Fanariotes and the Soiote Greeks, as a race. 
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do nothing of it. They know little or nothing of 
ploughing, rotation of crops, or manure. Their culture is 
that of a horde. They descend on a piece of earth, 
exhaust it like locusts, and fly to some other. They are 
still back-settlers. As long as the population is smaU, 
this may go on; landlords are too weak, ignorant, or 
indolent to resist. All estates must ultimately shrink 
under it, and become daily more unproductive. It is in 
agriculture the analogous process of burning down for 
pasturage — to-morrow sacrificed for to-day. Every day- 
agriculture is going back, instead of forward — a prodigal 
wasting of capital. The simplest process of agricultural 
chemistry is incomprehensible ; they have no belief or 
hope in anything of the kind. Even the seasons are not 
regarded. Warned by former loss, from want of water, 
they still plant their maize in the same places ; and 
having done so, throw the rest on Providence. New 
processes they adopt — ^when the labour is done for them* 
Drainage in all these lowlands is indispensable. They 
will not drain, but will receive with delight and astonish- 
ment land drained for them. 

Annually, bands of Mohammedan Albanians come into 
this district, who perform their operations faithfoUy and 
skilfully. The custom is old — a relic of the old Turkish 
times, just as the lonians emigrate by 5000 and 6000 to 
gather in the harvest of Acamania and jEtolia. They 
are established much on the same footing as in the 
Roman States. A band comes, numbering from thirty to 
forty, with their captain ; the captain makes the contract 
for them with the proprietor. They generally have from 
80 lepta to a drachma, or a drachma and a half, per day, 
with their living. But their living costs nothing — ^a 
little maize and honey, the latter as a gratuity, and of 
which they are extravagantly fond. It is an Eastern, 
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and especially Mohammedan passion. Mr. Noel tells me 
by far the largest quantity of honey that he exports — some- 
times 100,000 cwt. — ^goes to Constantinople. In England 
they would hardly look at his samples. They showed him 
much better at half the price, though ; Euboea is supposed 
to produce it good, especially at Carysto, the admitted 
rival at Athens of the Hjonettian. These Mussulmans 
drink no wine, and live wholly apart. They are orderly 
and inoflFensive ; no charge of crime has been ever 
brought against them, and they are steady, faithful, sure, 
and skilfiil workers. They will not take by portion or 
task, but work by the day and month, and never fail ; 
they give good measure, and are serious, honest, and true 
to their word ; an example to Greek workmen, though 
slower, and a valuable addition to the labour of the 
country. The Greeks receive them well, for there is no 
competition for labour, and they are glad to devolve to 
them work they do not like or cannot do themselves. They 
work, too, a greater length of time, for they have no 
festivals ; and even Friday, there being no mosque, is 
devoted to labour. The whole week is thus counted, 
while the Greeks often, between religion and amusement, 
do not give half. Almost all the drainage of the place 
is done by them, and then handed over by Mr. Noel to 
the Greeks. Mr. Noel describes them as a fine, hardy, 
well-bodied race of men. They speak Albanian exclu- 
sively, as the Euboeans do Greek, and therefore are not 
mutually intelligible. When they have completed their 
task, they retire with their whole gains, strictly reserved 
for their families. These men supply the place of a 
labouring class, hardly to be found, though the Greek 
here receives from one to two drachmas a day, besidea 
wine and gratuities. 

The farm work is for the most part arable ; but, with 

Q 
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the magnificent bottoms that these and other valleys 
afford — the rich accumulation for centuries of the 
alluvium of the mountain streams — ^little comparatively 
is got out of them; the harvest returns are often 
not more than 6:1, — ^instead of 20, as in England 
and Belgium. The primary cause is want of proper 
culture, and of proper implements. They use the old 
plough, easy to be had, mended, and carried, and, what 
is more than all, easy to be managed and drawn. An 
English plough would go into the heart of the ground, 
and turn it up to the air and its impregnation ; the 
Greek scarcely scrapes the surface ; it is almost Egyptian. 
Mr. Noel says he does not take — he suggests a crop. 
But he has no remedy. Greek horses will not draw 
English ploughs ; a strong breed must be substituted for 
the weak one of the present day, and in sufficiency. 
A cat of a horfee can only drag a harrow. The breed is 
neither to be had nor expected ; none look for it. The 
haras at Tiryns, which was established in order to supply 
the want, is a failure. Mr. Webster lately saw eighty 
horses there ; not one out of the crowd would fetch 5l, 
yet these are to be the regenerators of the dwindled 
Thessalian race (always small, as we can see by the 
Parthenon reliefs) in present Greece. 

They fly to oxen, but they are no substitute in quick- 
ness, or even strength ; a peaceable, poor race, lumbering 
over the ground, and looking powerless with a rickety 
fipamework of wood for a plough dangling behind. They 
serve only to beat down and harden the soil which they 
ought to have broken up, the inward animal of the 
team treading down at each turn what has just been sown 
on the other side. In this, too, they have no fore- 
thought. No one keeps for others, no one hires out, 
lends, or ventures to borrow. They fear, envy, and 
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distrust each other, and thus suffer all the evils of small, 
disunited, scattered culture. 

The old evil also exists of running off to " pastures 
new," though often restrained by the residence and . 
inspection of the proprietor. 

Then come the form- and relations of their tenancy to 
the proprietor and the Government. Here, few own land 
themselves ; they take under Mr. Noel by the year. 
The system is metayer; one-third to the landlord, re- 
mainder to self, and taxes. Mr. Noel often lends seed 
and implements ; he has besides to build houses — in toto. 
When he came first, the dwellings were miserable wooden 
sheds ; they are now good massive houses, often of two 
stories high, well tiled, and of capital materials. The 
Greeks will not work themselves at these buildings ; not 
even contribute labour, — ^money and materials are out of 
the question. They have no idea of outlay and return ; 
their whole economy consists in not spending, and many 
are rich, though seemingly poor. In this they are 
Turkish, from fear of want and penury ; doing, except on 
fete-days, the miserable; they hoard up, and occasion 
only detects the treasure. This is so recognised, that 
eve^ outrage on a village begins with tortoe of ik. best 
people, sometimes going down to the poorest, to find out 
their wealth. Nor is this hoarding for enjoyment. No 
Greek thinks of that ; but in order to many his daughter, 
or to purchase his holding. A desire for land has become 
a passion in Greece. Sacrifices of every kind are made 
cheerfully for that purpose. Gradually, they are getting 
all into their hands ; for, what with difference of culture, 
difference of habits and religion, all the Philhellenic pro- 
prietors, and many others, are fast selling. 

Brigandage, losses, and Government discountenancing 
strangers, come in aid. The attacks on strangers are far 

Q2 
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from being distasteful to the Government. Of all the 
sixteen men who attacked Mr. Noel, and robbed him of 
400Z.,*not one was pursued by the Government, though 
all but two have been swept off, for other matters, by the 
musket or the scaffold. When complaining that my 
remonstrances, both for justice and compensation, were 
ineffectual, Zygomelas, lately Nomarch of Euboea, smiled, 
and said, " You are credulous, to think Government will 
do anything for Mr. Noel. What they want is not to 
keep, but to get rid of strangers." It is, in people and 
rulers, the old Xenolasthia in full form. Many villages 
have thus been sold and re-constructed. Mrs, Leeves has 
lately sold Galaxades ; the La Granges' turn must come 
soon ; Mr. Noel's may at last. It is a good and a bad turn* 
In some cases the passion of possession stings to new exer- 
tion ; in others, being without means, borrowing beyond 
the possibility of repajrment, indebted to petty lenders in 
each village at exorbitant rates, they become paupers, 
idlers, and spendthrifts, and in their ruin bring that of 
many about them. In general, however, they have great 
frugality, but little foresight. There is hardly a man 
who does not come to Mr. Noel, and whom he does not 
assist, especially as he assists them without per-centage — 
a rare thing in Greece. 

Another evil is that their ignorance is perpetuated. 
There is no reason to see that generations should not 
pass over them-as generations have pa«sed-and find 
them, left to themselves, neither more enlightened nor 
richer. And yet, taking the present proprietors of Greece, 

the change would not be great. M. , of , did 

not, Mr. Webster tells me, know the use of lime, or that 
he possessed it, and his wife had been to his property 
but once in twenty years. 

* Intzodnotioii, pp. 36, 87. 
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The only display of wealth is in their dress, and 
that is large; some of the men's jackets cost from 
100 to 200 drachmas, and the women's more. The 
peasant girls wear here, as elsewhere, their dowry in 
small coins on their head-dress. Their eating consists 
entirely of maize and vegetables, except on fSte-days, 
when they indulge in a lamb. Seldom have they the 
treat of a whole ox roasted, as on the eve of om: arrival 
from the bounty of Mr. NoeL They have no idea even 
of making a varied use of maize, like the Italians — ^no 
polenta, for instande — and only make bread of it, cooking 
it into a cake, eaten hot from the oven. They prefer this 
to anything else, and a few lepta are thus enough for a 
family repast, taken once only in the day. 

Everjrthing they wear is their own manufacture. The 
sheep is shorn, the wool combed, woven, made into jackets, 
and the tunics embroidered, by themselves. The fleece 
is excellent ; not merino, but not unlike it The cloth 
equally good, though coarse ; the embroidery, in taste 
and execution, of the highest merit Eating, clothing, 
housing — all are within their own reach, and in such 
accordance with their wants as to give little hope of 
much zeal for change or progress. 

Very little value is set on wood, and the forests con- 
tinue to suffer. All conspire, from goats up to forest 
guards, — ba(ro<f>iSXaK€s, — against them. The Government 
are always adding to the number of these officials, and now 
have a project to nearly double them, as the only remedy 
for the preservation of the timber ; but their salary not 
being raised, nor capacity improved, it is only adding to 
the plunderers and extending the plunder. Mr. Noel 
watches, and to a certain degree protects: not so his 
neighbouring proprietors. He complains bitterly of an 
Hegoumenos of the convent of the Taxiarch, near Kandeli 
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He is cutting down without mercy. He hires out the 
cutting on the Turkish principle, at ten drachmas a 
hatchet per month, and leaves them free choice in 
certain prescribed quarters. Mr. Noel expostulated with 
him to no purpose. The good abbot, a shrewd man in 
his aflfairs, said composedly, " What matter ? how am I 
to get money otherwise ? My successors will take care 
of themselves ; ^' — and he goes on cutting, so that the 
noble mountain, once covered with forest, is now nearly 
bare. And all this under the eye of officials, who wink at 
the abbot, but are most rigid with Mr. Noel, because they 
know he does not bribe. He cannot cut one of his own 
trees without permission, and this permission is accom- 
panied with a tax, and a variety of like vexatious 
conditions ; the amount being determined by provisoes 
according to the more or less industry spent on the work, 
which opens many a back-door to fraud, easUy taken 
advantage of. His saw-mill did a great service that 
way, cutting in one day more than by rude existing 
methods in six weeks ; but it gets out of order, or is put 
out of order. K he is absent for a short time, his super- 
intendent, ignorant and careless as he is, often grinds all 
the saws, of which h6 has a beautiful set, down to 
nothing ; and they are not easily to be replaced, or if 
replaced, the same thing occurs again. The mill cost 
him 2000 drachmas, and it now lies idle. He is seeking 
for a superintendent from England, or, next best, from 
Switzerland. From England they object to come, and 
one from Switzerland costs 400Z. a year, it being, as they . 
say, in such a country as Greece ! It stands him nearly 
as cheap to get his wood for building purposes — ^which 
he often does — ^from Sjrra as from his own estate. 

The people have no value for it, as they build not, 
palisade not, scarcely use any wood, and are too far 
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from the sea for boats. A good variety is found, even 
for ornamental purposes, on his estate. The chimney- 
pieces are made of plane-wood, which polishes something 
like a dark maple, and looks well ; tables and chairs de 
mSTne. Trees grow wonderfully, and if the least care 
were taken, all the country would soon be covered again 
with timber. I never saw such shoots ; some two feet 
in length from firs, and the rest in the same proportion. 
The sallows are marvellous. Mr. Noel showed me two 
which had grown up near his house ; they are of one 
year's growth, or two at most, and are now large trees. 
The sun and water throw them up almost before your 
eyes. 

But this growth is constantly thwarted. The goats 
come down like wild armies, and destroy all before 
them low enough for their teeth. Should any escape, the 
shepherds — wUd nomads, belonging to no one but their 
sheep — ^burn ad libitum for grass,* through laziness and 
wickedness : thus large tracts frequently perish. Mr. Noel 
had to suflfer greatly in that way some time ago ; the 
black, charred trunks were visible still. Four or five 
years since, all Attica was in lurid red smoke for several 
days ; we could not breathe at Athens, for whole sides of 
forests near shrunk, without a hand to stop them, before 
the fire. Nor are accidents, producing simUar results, 
unfrequent. A spark, after a hot summer, and in these 
fierce northern winds of summer, is enough to begin the 
work of destruction. 

Then, should the trees grow up, comes the search, for 
turpentine. The pines and firs are not tapped only, 
which might do no harm, but hacked and gashed. The 
wound, usually made by three deep cuts, from which the 

* Fresli and beautiful grass inyariably springs up in these burnt forests in a 
few months after a fire. 
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bark is violently stripped, allows the resinous fluid to 
flow out. But the quantity given is slight, and the 
gain very small, while the tree is ruined. Death gradu- 
ally creeps upwards, withering, like a smouldering fire, 
branch after branch. Whole ranges of these blasted 
forests are to be seen in all parts of Greece. The Koro- 
phylakes give no information, and the Dasophylakes, 
commonly remaining in the village, write down their 
permission, according to favour or for gain, without 
taking the trouble of personal demarcation, or even of 
inspection. Nor is there any care to replace these losses, 
or to mark out cuttings on proper forest principles. 
This is the more remarkable, as Bavarians are supposed 
to know something of these matters — at least they 
have the means to learn. In every circle in Bavaria 
the industrial school has a section for forest-economy 
annexed. 

Last, come the charcoal-burners, a wUd, uncontrollable 
race. In his neighbourhood, gangs of them turn out, 
Mr. Noel says, about the end of June, and cut and 
bum almost as they please. They loosen the soil in many 
places in the most critical passes, and are the chief causes 
of the giving way of those huge blocks which come 
thundering down, carrying with them at times several 
paces of a road. 

A continual deterioration is thus going on, not only in 
wood, as such, but in agriculture and climate. The rains 
are not provoked, nor the streams collected and usefully 
distributed, nor the soil nourished, nor the temperature 
moderated. A fierce storm carries away all the soil, 
substitutes torrents and devastation for rivers and irri- 
gation, bums up crops, and plants irremediable fever. 
He (Mr. Noel) sees little hope of amelioration. The 
people cannot yet comprehend, much less amend; the 
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Government is not much better. A late law allows 
them to gather as much fuel in every forest as they 
think proper. No one values the privilege, and many 
abuse it: for what is really preserved, threefold is 
destroyed. 

There is no navigable stream in all Euboea, and few 
which remain the year out ; yet many a leaping moun- 
tain rivulet might be turned to abundant use. 
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ACHMET-AGA AND HAKDOUDI. 



The people, it must be said, suflfer not from them- 
selves and their ignorance so much as fix)m the fiscal 
cunning and rapacity of their Government For a 
simple people, taxation cannot be made too simple; 
hardly too light. In any case it should encourage, not 
depress exertion. Here it is exactly the reverse. The 
Treasury is a sort of Genghis Khan. It encamps and 
levies contribution, as if on ground which it conquered 
yesterday, and will leave to-morrow. It comes with no 
lack of exactions, all heavy, all complicated, all unfair ; 
not made to enrich the treasury, but to impoverish the 
people ; and a host of officers, who combine, and leave 
the people poor and the Government hungry. Other 
branches of national revenue and collection are not 
better, either as regards the tax or tax-payer. The 
%mp6t foncier is collected by persons sent by the farmers 
of revenue or by the Government, and who are rigid 
exactors. The crops are not allowed to be touched till 
the dime is first measured. Brought first to the Alona,* 
the corn is there watched by the employes of the col- 
lector, at the expense, I believe, of the tax-payer. The 
dime is separated, and pressed down with every effort, 

* The alona is the paved threshing-floor nniyersal in Greece, &c . Interest- 
ing remarks on the evils of this system oconr in Sir Charles Trevelyan's article^ 
<*From Pesth to Brindisi, 1869," p. 88, published in ** Recess Studies."— Bd. 
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and is carried on ass-back over the worst possible roads, 
often ten miles, to the nearest magazine. 

The magazine-keepers in Euboea are notorious for all 
sorts of fraud. In selling, they mix sand or other grain 
with the com, and, pouring it loosely into the sacks, then 
smooth it oflf to a level surface with a rule. In collecting, 
after pressing it down, they heap it up — ^literally according 
to the Scripture phrase. This system, though small in 
each individual case, aflfords a large per-centage on the 
whole. The magazine-keepers, for the most part, have 
not more than sixty drachmas per month — ^miserable pay 
— and the security-money is a mere form, never enforced. 

In exactions, however, there are no exceptions. Every 
branch of taxation is equally exposed to this, such as bees, 
for instance, — here, a good stock and a profitable article 
of trade. This tax is collected by declaration. If the 
declaration prove false, the penalty is triple, of which 
a portion goes to the informer ; the whole object, there- 
fore, is to make out cases of falsehood. Every artifice 
is resorted to, to entrap a peasant. Some time ago, one 
here, at Achmet-Aga, who had a large store, declared 
it honestly. The collector persisted in asserting there 
were more. He caUed again at the village, and entered 
into conversation with the wife, casually asking how 
many hives they now had. She carelessly answered forty 
or fifty, at all events beyond the number given some 
time before. This was taken down officially, and reported 
to be the true number. The wife's evidence and her 
husband's being contrasted, a heavy penalty was in- 
flicted. No allowance was made for later accessions 
after the declarations had been sent in. 

The efifect of this system is double. It encourages 
fraud on the peasant and the Government, and corrup- 
tion is engrafted in peasant and official. The very 
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peasant to whom this occurred, observed to Mr. Noel, 
afterwards, " As the collector cheats us, we must only try 
to cheat and lie to him ;" and he did both, in self- 
defence, no one blaming him, except Mr. Noel, all think- 
ing it a fair game to set cunning against cunning, as 
force in other countries is set against force. The law 
thus becomes so arbitrary, and may be so oppressive, that 
many are frightened into submission, and, rather than 
fight against the collector, pay liim a sort of rent in 
small bribes. 

This is not confined to Euboea ; it runs through all 
departments (Mr. Abbot's case to witness), and especially 
in the Custom- House. A few lepta, even, are accepted 
in the smaller grades. There are other means of oppres- 
sion, too, if these fail. A case, purely ecclesiastical, was 
employed for that purpose lately. A man at Achmet- 
Aga married a second cousin (by affinity). This degree 
came within the provisions of the Greek Canon Law, but 
the man was poor, and all agreed not to notice it. The 
man was Uked, was fond of his wife, she of him ; and 
they had children, — daughters. An election for the 
Demarchal Council came on. His vote was asked by 
one of the authorities and refused. This marriage flaw 
was poked out. He was summoned before the ecclesiastical 
authorities, the fact was proved, and separation was to 
ensue. After several years' marriage the household was 
to be broken up ; the children were to follow the mother, 
but she had no means of livelihood, nor was likely to 
have any. All that could be effected was a respite. The 
election came on, the man voted for the official, and tbe 
case was allowed to drop. 

But these are not the only means. Every day new 
opportunities and instruments are presented. Some time 
ago, the proprietor of a village wished to sell it. He 
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paid the fine. The villagers came forward to purchase. 
The Epistates, or overseer of the estate, during the 
absence of the proprietor, who lived at Smyrna, had, as 
is often the case in Greece, made free with the proceeds, 
and embezzled to the amount of 40,000 drachmas. He 
would not allow the original price.to stand, but told the 
villagers they might have it at a higher rate — sufl&ciently 
high to include or repay his 40,000 defalcation. The 
villagers got intimation of the fraud, and sent two of 
their number to the proprietor at Smyrna ; one for show, 
respectable, but a fool; the other shrewd and resolute, 
for use. The Epistates was not to be so defeated. He 
discovered that the useful man owed gome small arrears 
to the Government collector. He denounced him at 
Athens, as attempting to defraud the Government and to 
escape. On his arrival in the capital, on asking for 
his passport, he was arrested, and flung into prison, 
where he might have remained. I am not sure of the 
conclusion, but I believe the villagers had to submit. 
When the character of the common Greek is under view, 
these influences from higher quarters ought, in common 
justice, to be taken into account. Deceitful, unattached, 
corrupt, lying, selfish, avaricious, and reckless as they 
often are, their vices are not of self-growth ; they are 
studiously grafted, cultivated, and difiused by all classes 
from low to high, and to the highest of their superiors. 

The counteracting influences, be it also remembered, are 
few ; — ^the religious and civil equally feeble and false to 
their trust. The clergy are illiterate and lazy : have all 
the vices of the lowest of their people, and often many 
more. There are many who cannot read. Some time 
since, one was removed from a parish for that reason 
only. He gabbled over some horrid confusion of the 
Greek text, and called it the " Liturgy.'* He does not. 
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for the most part, pretend to understand it,— it is, in his 
mind, not necessary, and of course he cannot explain it. 
There is thus no catechism, no religious preaching, no 
teaching even of dogma or form, nothing but what the 
peasant may pick up ; the priest himself is bom a peasant, 
in no wise differing, except in dress, and not always that, 
from, those around him. Their great occupations and gains 
are baptisms, and marriages, and burials, and, from time 
to time, readings for £he purification and cure of disease. 
Generally speaking their morals are fair, though some- 
times they drink. Mr. Noel told me a case of the kind 
lately in a neighbouring village. The Papas, who had a 
reputation already in that way, fell into quarrel with his 
flock — ^beat some, was beaten in turn by others, driven 
out by the victors, and denounced by all to the Arch- 
bishop or Synod. There was a show of hushing up the 
affair, but the villagers who knew him best would not 
yield, and told the Archbishop flatly that, if he did not 
send them another priest, they would send for one them- 
selves to the Jews of Salonica. But these habits are not 
extraordinary. The priests in Greece, from olden times, 
assist at all the fairs and festival assemblages, — ^the 
Panegyris, — and indulge in their joys and jovialities 
freely enough. The Convent at Pentelicus, amongst 
others, has a well-established name of the kind. 

The civU power is not more protecting. The 
Demarchy was the great defence, and ought still to be 
the great instrument of the people. No nation is more 
fitted, I might say formed, to such an organisation, by 
geographical, national, personal peculiarities. The 
Government centralising everything, to blunder and 
misrule everything, has elaborately been working at their 
ruin ever since a Bavarian put foot in Greece. The 
Demarchies, even if pure, are not numerous enough. 
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The great staxing Greek fiact, that the Greek cannot too 
much individualise himself — at home or abroad — ^has not 
been accepted, and the Demarchiris are by situation, in 
their way, as togs now stand, smaU centres of smaUer 
circles, working on the same principles as the Govern- 
ment itself. 

I had much conversation with Mr. Noel on the sub- 
ject, and he has come to the conviction that almost every 
two or three villages, grouped at no great distance from 
each other, might be allowed to govern themselves, as 
far as all financial and similar social matters are con- 
cerned. Face to face, and knowing each other, a com- 
plete knowledge of men and means, and a strict vigUance 
and jealousy of application, would be the consequence. 
Quarrels, of course, and the victoiy of might over right 
might ensue, but less than is now the case, provided 
there hung over tiem the fear of Government inspection. 
Now they have neither. The Demarchies tyrannise over 
the remote villages, and with an amusing show of free- 
dom and independence, their deputies, — the "strong 
men '' of the place, the pro tern, depositaries of all job- 
bery and power, — protest in the Chambers against this 
infringement on their privileges. So, at least, M. Provi- 
legio, Minister of the Interior, told us, at a meeting of 
the " Commission." * He said that " to pass such a law of 
inspection would be impossible, so many would be against 
it 1 " No wonder, when we consider how the Chamber 
is confectionnSe. 

In the meantime the Demarchies, or rather the De- 
march (pretium virtutis), has it aU his own way. 
Mandoudi is the seat of the Demarchy, of which the 
strong village of Achmet-Aga, twenty nailes oflF, is part. 
They contribute annually a large share of the Demarchal 

* See Introduction,— on the " Financial Gommisaion,'' p. 8, et teq, — Ed. 
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funds, for they axe well-to-do, and well taxed in Achmet- 
Aga, but nothing comes back to them in any kind of 
tangible and compensating improvement. Mr. Noel 
tells me he has to make, out of his own funds, all the 
roads and bridges. And yet a school, now wanted — ^the 
Mandoudi school being too far off, and the road too bad — 
will not be granted by the little absorbing capital. The 
utmost which can be extorted in the way of grant, is 
ten drachmas per month for the teacher. 

And if these Demarchies applied these funds, even for 
their own little centres, one might understand it. But 
the Demarch is to the Demarchy as the Demarchy to 
its neighbourhood. Some time' ago, Mr. Noel told me 
that a small fund which had been raised by way of pro- 
viding a substitute for the annual conscript, at Achmet- 
Aga, and confided to one of these Demarchs, in total 
mistrust of the justice of the Government drawings, had 
disappeared, and the Demarch, insulted at the inquiry 
and suspicion, had refused to give any account of 
it. Sometimes, it may be thought, a little honesty 
would find its way, as well as a little capacity, and 
check these abuses ; but th6 Demarchy is as wise in its 
generation as the Government, and takes care to provide 
against contingencies. In one case, Mr. Noel informs 
me, the Demarch had been eminently successful : he 
had contrived to keep out of the Council every man who 
could read or write, so that he had a " parlamentum '* 
truly " indoctuniy' and had absorbed in himself all the 
intelligence and experience of the body — a sort of poli- 
tical " fate " and " necessity.'^ The Government allows 
all this, for it has need of the Demarch at the next 
election, and, in true oriental fashion, allows main basse 
on all its subjects, provided a Demarch guarantees the 
contracted tribute, it little matters whether of money or 
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power, to the Government, as the Turk to the Pasha, and 
he in turn to the Sultan. There is not the least hope 
of seeing a change until Greek Government and Sultan 
think they can do without Demarch or Pasha, or what 
they oflFer. The " force " and origin of these streams of 
evil and injury are to be found under the throne. 

In this and similar discussions, in which we heartUy 
agreed, we passed a good part of the evening. It is 
most refreshing to meet in this wilderness an Englishman 
like Mr. Noel, with an untainted English mind and intel- 
ligence, and with the same healthy appetite for sound 
food as if he had but yesterday left England. 

June 4, Sunday. — The morning found us indisposed 
to begin our journey early. After spending some time 
at our devotions for the day, we again visited Mr. Noel's 
library and atelier. He has a sort of Encyclopaedia of 
our best prose writers, in about thirty volumes, l^ginnmg 
with Bacon and Cowley and going down to Lamb, with 
Shakespeare, the Bible, and a few histories and books on 
fanning in English, and Schiller in German — of which 
language he is a thorough master, speaking it, as well as 
Greek, like a ' native — ^but with scarcely a French or 
Greek work: about 150 volumes in all, — each of gold, 
at such a distance from England, or indeed from Athens. 
We again looked over his sketches in oil. He has com- 
pletely caught the colouring, penetrated himself with the 
rich browns and purples, saturated himself in the golden 
vapours, and seized in all their sharpness the brilliant 
characteristic lights of these forests. I have seen nothing 
truer to Greek; nature, of this inland character, in — and 
certainly nothing out of — Greece. He is a sort of echo 
to Poussin, who formed his eye at Albano and Tivoli, but 
is not so sombre. Nothing is more " accusing ' of 
Greek colour than those spreads of torrent-beds, bridged 
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funds, for they are well-to-do, and well taxed in Achmet- 

Aga, but nothing comes back to them in any kind of 

tangible and compensating improvement. Mr. Noel 

tells me he has to make, out of his own funds, all the 

roads and bridges. And yet a school, now wanted — ^the 

Mandoudi school being too far oflf, and the road too bad — 

will not be granted by the little absorbing capital. The 

utmost which can be extorted in the way of grant, is 

ten drachmas per month for the teacher. 

And if these Demarchies applied these funds, even for 

their own little centres, one might understand it. But 

the Demarch is to the Demarchy as the Demarchy to 

•*N«i^Mi4iOUrilQod. Some time' ago, Mr. Noel told me 
a^ we passed, Blrr-..««,,^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^f ^^^ 

He IS a poor old man,' salir^^^^^g^^pt, at Achmet- 
been these two days iU with a fet a^inarchs, in total 
there to lymg m a house. Their onlyS^ drawings, had 
and patience." The offices form a long ^^s^q inquiry 
noticed. They have lately been erected bjLpunt of 
and comprise two floors with open galleries, exN^gj^^gty 
compact and well-constructed. His grain is hef. and 
the upper floor, and fills the large magazine annual^ i^g 
is upwards of 160 feet long, tiled, and dry. The j^ide ^^Z. 
offices are for cattle. All this is a large outlay, and vN^g 1/^7 
never have been thought of by the native peasantry. ^ 7y vf 

About four we set off with Mr. Noel and his chiJcifck ^ '\ ' 
in an eastern direction through his fine estate, to thdT^.^' 
village of Mandoudi. Our road lay along the banks o^ ? 



on an im isuujecu5, pruviucu a j^eiii£ui;ii ^uaj.cuiiA^v.u v**^ 
contracted tribute, it little matters whether of money or 
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the river Eileos, which runs through the park, and in 
winter is a wide-spreading torrent, under a broad- 
branching avenue of planes, the magnificent varieties of 
whose arms and foUage, grace and vigour combined, we 
could not cease admiJig On our left were 8tretch;s of 
rich arable land, now approaching the yellowness of 
harvest, or lying fallow, awaiting fheir iL next year. 
The size of these trees is sometimes enormous, two or 
three often shooting out together, which the inhabitante 
picturesquely call ** ol ddcX^ot. " One in particular was 
pointed out by Mr. Noel as the finest on the estate, itA 
huge arms rivalling those of the plane-tree at Buyukdere, 
" of Godfi-ey/' as it is called, or the chestnut on the side 
of Etna, capable of covering about 100 horsemen. By 
degrees we emerged from this forest or park, and riding 
through lanes and corn-fields, arrived at last at the ter- 
mination of the estate — about nine miles in length — 
and saw, at the other side of the torrent, Mandoudi, 
which we entered at six o'clock. 

Mandoudi is a comfortable-looking village, for the most 
part of new houses, with some attempt at streets, and 
substantially and solidly built. The principal house is 
the residence of M. Nicolas Boudouris, to whose hospi- 
tality we had been indebted at Vatonda. They had 
>^' j \^ fair notice of our arrival, and the Epistates, a very 
^;.3 civilised, stout-looking Hydriote, was in the court-yard 
to receive us. We were ushered into the hall, and 
drawing-room up-stairs. AU these dwellings resemble 
more an English suburban "box" than the long 
straggling Turkish, well-galleried, fresh-fountained, tree- 
hidden kiosk. Something, but little, of this has been 
-•etained, — only par parenthese. This is, however, not 
surprising, for the builders, at least the proprietors, are 
chiefly Hydriote, pressed for room in their native isle, 
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and carrying their island tastes with them. Oflf from the 
sitting-room branch the bed-rooms, small and covered 
with engravings of the War of Independence and its 
heroes, Grermanos the Archbishop raising the Cross, and 
other episodes of that almost heroic- period. After 
glykb and coflfee we took leave of the good Epistates and 
our excellent hosts of Achmet-Aga, and turned our faces 
towards the North of Euboea, passing not far from the 
church. Though Sunday, few were out, and the school 
was, of course, shut, but it is said to be good. The 
position as chief place of the Demarchy seems merited* 
The whole has a clean, thriving air. The mountain 
forms, and the scenery of Achmet-Aga, give it a beauty 
which it can hardly claim of itself. 

Our road, on starting at half-J)ast six for the village 
of Hagia Anna, lay towards the north-east. We passed 
through corn-fields, dotted up and down with park-like 
clumps of timber, gradually rounding and leaving the 
heights of Kandeli in the rear. On the opposite side of 
this mountain, Mr. Noel teUs us, its sides fall sheer 
down to the sea. He walked there the other day, and 
arriving on its ridgy summit, fringed by pines, was 
astounded at the perilous grandeur of the scene which 
suddenly burst upon him : a colossal, perpendicular wall 
of rock, with a very narrow ledge above, the sea of the 
Straits fretting itself at its base, 4500 feet below. 

These corn-fields, every day changing direction and 
boundary, especially when in the hands of one proprietor, 
interfere with the road, and Spiro got confused, like 
Dimitri on a similar occasion, and went groping about 
for some time in the labyrinth. We saw a village em- 
bosomed in trees below, to which he and the Agoyiates 
seemed attracted ; but a better genius kept him on the 
heights, and we, somehow or other, found out a way 
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for ourselves. A thriving village on a hill was now 
pointed out to us in the midst of good cultivation, be- 
longing to the rich widow Tositza ; and passing over a 
good deal of beautifully undulated, hillocky country, 
now rising into little summits with clumps of festooned 
thicket, or spreading out into evergreen shrubberies, with 
here and there a good farmhouse, which might very 
well stand for the country lodge of some successful 
Greek hero by sea or land, retired from business — a 
Greek " Boxhill," as I thought we might call it in its 
way — we reached, at eight o'clock, the well-situated vil- 
lage of Hagia Anna. It stands on a height, and for the 
second time we had a view of the eastern sea with the 
long-stretching isles of Skopelos and Skiathos on the 
horizon. 

Hagia Anna did not improve on entering it. It is 
a rambling, almost accidental concourse of houses, each 
one good, but making little effect in the aggregate ; not 
very tidy — which of them is ? — but withal solid, sturdy- 
looking, and not easily to be kicked down by anything less 
than an earthquake. No war seems to have passed here. 
You do not see the crumbling walls and roofe of Cassik, 
or the barbarism of the hovels of Paohtza. The people 
are said to be sufficiently well off, with a fame in the 
neighbourhood for embroidery and dancing, at least so 
Dr. Varatassi assures us. We had been lauding the 
achievements yesterday at Achmet-Aga. " Yes ! but 
had you seen the dancing on a fete at Hagia Anna ? " 
" Suum cuique.^' 

We were conducted for the night to the Doctor's 
house, brother to Mr. Varatassi, at Chalcis, to whom we 
had a letter, and who treated us with much civility, 
insisting on always being of service, and never allowing 
us to take care of ourselves. We, of course, asked him 
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to take tea with us. The house is on the usual plan — 
centre room, with side-rooms, but no glass; window- 
shutters opening on a balcony are the substitute. But 
there are compensations in the beautiful view of the sea 
and islands. Dr. Varatassi has studied in France, and 
is going there soon again. As usual, I heard great com- 
plaints of the Government ; the same story everywhere. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" WOODS OF ETTBCEA— KASTANIOTISftiL. 

June 5, Monday. — Having a long day before us, 
all were up at half-past five. But, unfortunately, Miss 
Grocott not only had slept ill, but was suffering so 
much from fatigue as to render her accompanying us 
perilous. After some consultation it was decided that 
she should return to Achmet-Aga, Dr. Varatassi kindly 
agreeing to take care of her. We left the house together, 
and then separated, she retracing her steps, under protec- 
tion of her new friend,— we turning to the north towards 
Kokino-Mili^, on our way to Kastaniotissa. Miss Grocott 
was to wait for our return at Achmet-Aga. 

We now took the heights, and, through a most lovely 
country, a great forest range of every kind of Greek 
timber, — pines, valonea, and fir, — and a low shrubby 
brushwood, of arbutus, myrtle, lentisk, and agnus-castus, 
with slopes, breaks, deep nymph-like dales, openings into 
glens, and here and there sparklings of rivulets, we 
pursued our way, on one of the freshest mornings I have 
ever felt in Greece. As we rose, the softer aspects 
of the landscape became more severe and grand ; be- 
tween the firs came glorious gleams of deep-blue sea, 
and grand promontories, and amethysty islands glim- 
mering in the vapours of the morning. The luxu- 
riance of all this was new, nothing seemed stinted. 
It was a free-giving, exuberant nature, fi'om which 
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nothing looked as though extorted. Those straight, 
fresh, sharp green shoots from the firs ; the myrtles and 
pomegranates, with their dun-red berries and dark glossy- 
green leaves spreading into hedges ; arbutus,* red- 
stemmed and tree-like, and lentisk forming walls, all 
gave the idea of a nature less architectural and artificial ; 
more vegetable, fuller of sap, of life, of serenity, of years, 
than we ordinarily meet with in this country. 

We now came to a point amongst many, where the 

* The arbntns here resembles those of Killamej. Smith, in the description of 
SdUamey, in his History of Kerry, says of them — " The arbntns which clothes 
these islands of the lower lake gives even the haggard winter the beantiful 
appearance of spring, for in that melancholy season this tree puts on its 
brightest bloom ; which, rarely growing in other places, is more likely to be 
admired by strangers in this. The preparation of charcoal for the ironworks 
became the occasion of a great destmction of this beautiful tree in other 
parts of the country ; and it is said that even here it suffered much from an 
accidental fire that laid waste a great part of a forest. Its gprowth upon 
rocks of marble, where no earth appears, and so high above the surface of the 
water, renders it a matter of both surprise and pleasure. This tree is extremely 
agreeable in ever/ different circumstance of vegetation, for it hath at one and 
the same time ripe and green fruit upon its branches, which as they approach 
to ripeness from green become yellow, and at length terminate in a fine scarlet 
colour, resembling in form a field-strawberry, though in size that but of the 
best garden kind. The blossoms grow in clusters of small white bells, not 
imlike those of the lily of the valley ; and in such great abundance as, in that 
respect alone, to be equal in beauiy to the laurustinus, and, in other respects, 
much superior to it ; for the agreeable verdure of the leaves, not much unlike 
the bay, the scarlet hue of the lower part of the stalk, and all the different 
stages of vegetation, at one and the same time, from the knitting fruit to per- 
fect ripeness, cannot but be exceedingly agreeable to the curious observer." — 
* Annual Register,' for the year 1758, p. 387. 

" The arbutus, saith Sir Thomas Molyneux (in the Philosophical Transactions, 
No. 227), is not to be found anywhere of spontaneous growth, nearer to Ireland, 
than the most southern parts of France, Italy, and Sicily, and there, too, it is 
never known but as a fruit-tree or shrub ; whereas in the rocky parts of the 
county of Kerry, about Loughlane, and in some of the rocky mountains 
adjacent, where the people of the country call it the cane-apple, it flourishes 
naturally to that degree as to become a large tall tree. Petrus Bellonius 
observes that it doth so in Mount Athos, in Macedonia ; and Juba is quoted by 
Pliny, as mentioning it as a thing extraordinary that the arbutus grows to a 
high tree ii^ Arabia." Dr. Molyneux adds that " the trunks of the trees of 
Ireland have been frequently four feet and a half in circumference, and eighteen 
inches diameter *, and that the trees grow to about nine or ten yards in height, 
and in such a plenty that many of them have been cut down to melt and 
refine the ore of silver and lead mines discovered near Ross Castie." — P. S27. 
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forms of the coast, dipping between two high mountains, 
with a graceful bend, allowed us a large sweep of the 
Boeotian Sea, and soon after, turning our back to this 
scene, burst upon us the whole splendour of our first 
view of the magnificent Gulf of Volo. I instantly 
slipped off my horse, and set to a sketch in spite of 
a strong wind from the sea, and a hot noonday June sun 
overhead. ' It was worth it ; but vain pen or pencil to 
do it justice, or even to render it comprehensible. 

To the right ran the northern lines of Skopelos and the 
Euboean headlands ; Skiathos on the horizon ; Olympus, 
perhaps, in the shadows or vapours of the distance ; the 
shores of the Gulf, — not high, from this point, — shooting 
out in the promontory of Trikeri. Further to the left, lay 
the land over AmaUopolis ; then the broad cloudy forms 
of Othrys, and Ossa and Pelion, well recording, in their 
broken and huge character, the last efforts of an en- 
counter between, gods and giants. Lower down, the 
Straits of Artemisium ; and behind, (Eta, designating 
the site of the sister fight, Therfnopylse, immediately 
below. lolchos, the Argonauts, Xerxes, Leonidas, Philip 
and Alexander — an entire history is here. Late events 
have not diminished their interest. Yonder is the region 
of the twenty-four villages, of which we heard so much 
during the late liberation-attack of their 6/xo<^vAot, on 
their property,* in Thessaly, and who are represented 
as being quite rich enough to tempt them to any such 
marauding attempt. I soon resumed my saddle, and 
passing through a similar character of country, arrived 
at the small village of Kokino-Milik about one o'clock. 

On the way thither our servant, Nikolo, in getting off 
his horse, sprained his foot, and reached the village 
with great pain and difficulty. An old woman was 

* Thia refers to the raid into Turkey in 1854 — see Introduction, p. 18. 
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sought in every direction, for they are the surgeons as 
well as physicians in all these country parts, but none 
was to be found. The place, a group of a few miserable 
scattered houses, on the side of a rocky hill, with a deep 
ravine below, in the heart of the forest, was the last 
spot where to expect • aid. The inhabitants looked poor, 
hungry, fierce, and uncivilised. We did not venture to 
enter their hovels, and had our dinner spread under an 
ilex, a few paces further on, beside the road. After a 
frugal repast, we set out at four for Kastaniotissa, having 
first sent Nikolo on to Bout^, a village a little out of 
the way on the right, in the hope of his meeting better 
advice than we could give or find for him at Kokino- 
Mili^. The sun was still high when we resumed our 
way in the forest heights immediately above the village. 
Magnificent depths of foliage, of all oriental forms, opening 
below ; now and then a glen clothed with ilex and other 
ever-green timber, stretching in compUcated lines to the 
sea ; the sea itself edged with the rugged isles of Skope- 
los and Skiathos, mellowed into wavy lines of purple 
by the distance, made the constantly accompanying 
frame of our picture, the road overshadowed by in- 
finite varieties of plane-tree and fir. Sometimes a great, 
gaunt, half-shattered pine sturdily held his own half- 
way down, or marked in lines different shelves of rock, 
step-wise, right over the now peaceable river. And 
all this had a running accompaniment of shrubbery, 
brushwood, glimmering bay, and lofty red-stemmed 
arbutus, and sh^rp myrtle, and bushy lentisk, and the 
red clusters of pomegranates, and the pale agnus-castus, 
and such clumps and scatterings of flowers at their 
feet, yellow, blue, white, — blossoms like snow-flakes, or 
Turkey carpeting over the moss, running up the wild 
branches amongst those thousands of trees, — ^so joyous. 
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and festal, and superabundant that I could not believe 
myself in Greece, and still less in a country to the 
north of it. All this, too, with such odours and 
sounds ! 

These firs make an atmosphere of their own — a whole- 
some mountain-air, poignant and invigorating ; — most 
classic, too ; breathing all of Neptune, to whom they 
were dedicated, or of Diana and her nymphs. No one 
would be surprised to see a bevy of them, light-sandalled, 
and clean-limbed, and short-kirtled, and clear and bril- 
liant with health and exercise, start out, with red deer 
leaping all about them, from any of the thousand coverts 
and haunts made for such divinities and their human 
passions, loves, or sports, which we had passed on our 
way. And as to sounds ! who shall say that in Greece — 
at least in Euboea, a Greece of its own — the birds cannot 
or will not sing. I could not count the multitudes, 
all at the top of their bent, in full chorus in every bushy 
recess or lofty roof of plane or pine. I forgot or noted 
them not in the ever-succeeding solos and duets of the 
nightingale — not our nightingale — ^having nothing to do 
with sorrow or night, whatever Milton may say of his 
wonder — 



" Sweet biid 1 who ahnnneet the noise of f 0II7, 
Most muaical, most melancholy." 



And again- 



« 



In sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the ragged brow of night 1 ** 



but, on the contrary, brilliant and exulting as the har- 
binger of day and life, fond of multitudes, and nowise 
loth to display. The whole way along we had a con- 
stant series of these prima-donnas — rivals, it may be, 
but not clashing with each other — each with her own 
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special Jioriture and treatment, as well as quality of 
voice, and all beautiful, none imperfect. Strada's 
violin -player would have had no chance with the 
youngest — for of varied ages they must have been, too — 
debutantes and veterans, and familiar with each other and 
the passing public, as if they had been favourites for 
half a century. A few at Athens are wondered at in the 
evening in the Queen's garden ; here they are in hosts, 
and in the broad sunshine. The bird is a good-sized 
creature, too — not at all of small dimensions, as suburban 
imagination pictures, but portly as a juvenile partridge, 
and stirred into song by the passage of men. We heard 
a good deal of their social disposition at Achmet-Aga, 
almost as man -seeking and tame as robin-redbreasts. 

o 

There they abound, and are treated with kindness even 
by the peasants, not a usual tendency of Greeks. We 
had them morning, evening, and midday with us, through 
the whole of our journey; and a great consolation it was 
and a sort of refreshment to mind, as plane foliage to 
body, to meet such a company ready to receive us in all 
our moods, and wherever we strayed. 

Whatever was painful here we owed to man. Now 
and then, half-way up a mountain, a great gash of blank 
rock disfigured the forest completeness of the picture. 
How many axes had been let loose there last year, and 
how many lepta, growing into drachmas, had paid well 
for it, could no doubt be accurately stated for us by our 
Agoyiates, if they had been of this country. For 
the + added to the + is the great centre of all Greek 
popular statistics, and in these computations they are 
accurate above the usual average of Greek statistical 
data. Here, for this last half-mile, there would seem to 
have been a simoom over the heads of the forest, for all 
the hair of the pine and fir, generally so vivid with green 
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young life, had been scorched up, — ^withered into dismal 
red and black. A Euro-notos had breathed upon them, 
and drunk up life. The mystery is solved by some noble 
trees close at our side. They are in all stages of decay, 
having been tapped for resin ; one totally a corpse, 
standing only like a skeleton in an anatomy-room; 
others show, branch by branch, the sure advancing 
death. It is no use that the summit should still flaunt 
in the sunshine with its healthy companions, braving 
death and " doing battle." The fatal wound l;as been 
struck below at difierent heights, the paralysis has seized, 
like fire, branch and leaf In a few months more all will 
have expired ; the vitality wiU be shut up in the head, 
and then driven out. How many of these might have 
otherwise lived their century 1 It seizes one with irre- 
pressible melancholy — not through consideration for Greek 
treasury and Greek proprietor alone, but with sympathy 
more widely human — of aU things and times. 

Coming back to Greek fiscal life, I find that in this, 
as in so many other cases, Le jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle ; for this destruction is for the most meagre gain ; 
hardly enough, one would think, to pay work and 
hatchet. The gash which cuts a tree yields but a few 
okes of resin ; each oke produces but a few drachmas 
— in fine, a total of about eight drachmas a tree. The 
trunks are too heavy for the labour of cutting down, and 
now not worth it. They are rubbish as far as any real 
working kind of use to which they may be applied. 
They stand only, ntonument-like, to preach to all comers 
the folly of selfish men. 

By patient mule-like steps, the " festina lente " of all 
Greek mountain-travelling, we arrived at last abreast of 
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the village to which we had sent Nikolo, and not liking 
to leave him and his helplessness to chance — ^none are 
so helpless as Greeks when ill — ^we turned down to 
the right from our direct road, to see what had become 
of him. After a little winding, we reached the bank of 
the mountain stream, with the gay-looking houses of 
BoutJl opposite, more like a large farm-establishment — 
one organised in one view, by one mind and hand and 
purse, than the discordant picnic contributions, house 
trustiDg on house, of the normal Greek village. On a 
broad grassy slope — oh ! the charm of real, natural, 
vegetable, common-place, dewy grass in this very hard, 
classically-sculptured, architecturally-clothed Greece ! — 
under a spreading plane-tree, worthy of relationship 
with the distinguished races at Achmet-Aga, lay Nikolo 
under a blanket, as they said — for it was prescribed — 
asleep, and a group of villagers were making chorus before 
their Chorephore, the wise woman and wonder-worker 
of the village. She came up to us beaming with 
self-gratulation, and outpouring in a volley of words. 
She had done the " operation," all was right ; pulled the 
leg, rubbed it, put it at last into its place, — it seems 
when dislocated and worked on by the Agoyiates, it had 
been put further wrong, as is often the case with other 
than ankles, — and all now wanting were bandages, pru- 
dence, patience, and rest. The chorus looked proud, as 
beseemed them, and said grandly a few platitudes in favour 
of the science of Bout^ and the heroic doctress, and having 
consulted further, and found from his own lips it would 
be dangerous to set him to violent mule-exercise again, 
we decided on leaving Nikolo behind in her care. I gave 
directions that he should go to-morrow to Xerochori to 
consult the higher faculty, and then, if not better, to 
wait for the return of the steamer from Volo, by Oreos, and 
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there to embark for Chalcis, preparatory to our return. 
Giving him these instructions, and feeing the surgeon in 
petticoats so as to merit a iroXXa ra irq <Tas from the whole 
chorus, we remounted and were soon far on our way to 
Kastaniotissa. 

In a short time, crossing some ill-ploughed fields, we 
reached a small, desolate-looking village, near a swampy 
stream, which, we were told, lay at the verge of the 
Kastaniotissa property, and, resisting the directions of our 
new gendarme, who (boasting little of the sagacity or 
enthusiasm of his predecessor) wished to keep us to the 
tangled thicket in the valley, we proceeded through an 
undulated country, covered with brushwood rather than 
timber, to Kastaniotissa. This would not have made a 
disagreeable impression, had we not just left the glorious 
country of the heights between Hagia Anna and Boutk 
It now appeared hard, stunted, and poor : wooded, but not 
timbered. The evening, too, had advanced, and the 
clouds began to gather, and the rain, threatening all 
day, began to fall in large drops, portending storm, 
which happily drifted elsewhere, but lefb behind it a 
close, occasional shower, and then a constant dull 
twilight. We were tired, too, with our long day, and 
the long-promised village seemed eluding, and flying, 
phantom-like, the farther from us the nearer we ap- 
proached. 

At last we really came abreast of it. It lay apparently 
close on a hill, well covered with a green plantation oppo- 
site, but a deep dell lurked between. Behind rose a long 
range of forest-covered mountain, gloomy, dark, lofty, 
and mysterious ; no habitation visible on it, bleakness for 
miles, probably never scanned by foot of man, unless a 
charcoal-burner. The evening had grown on us, and the 
twilight with it, and with the sad history of the place, 
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rising at every step more sternly before ns, we went on, 
without a word, up and down, thinking we might not 
reach it before darkness, scarcely finding and then again 
losing our way. No one passed us of whom we could 
ask a question ; the Agoyiates were new to the place. 
Spiro's memory was not strong : and he feared the rain, 
and was disturbed and distrait for his baggage. At 
length we reached a point from which we could see a 
village, a house rather, which fronted it and the sea. 
It was that marvellous sea of Volo and its gulf, which we 
had beheld this morning; but we had only one idea 
now — night and rain, and to get on. After a great deal 
of winding and groping, we at last found ourselves 
climbing steep flanks ; all around telling of neglect and 
absence of the proprietor. The sun had not yet quite set, 
when we reached, by a tortuous pathway, the courtyard 
of the house, the residence of the Leeves family, the 
proprietors of the place. 

The house lies towards the edge of the declivity. On 
one side it consists of one story, on the other of two ; in the 
lower are offices and lumber-rooms. A range of servants* 
rooms flank it at right angles. Opposite is stabling, a 
fountain and tree in the stone-paved court, and trees form- 
ing a sort of orchard-looking garden, shutting up the whole, 
all out of repair, and in every look calamity-stricken. 
The Epistates, a respectable-looking man, met us in the 
court, but said, to our surprise, that no letters had reached 
him, and he had made no preparations. At the same 
time, he said all should be done to make us comfort- 
able. All we asked to for was to be put at some distance 
from the fatal room, in Mrs. Leeves', the mother's 
quarters. On entering the house, all our forebodings 
were realised : a more melancholy dwelling for a pre- 
destined family could not have been devised. A gaUery 
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or corridor runs from the entrance-door to a door oppo- 
site, opening on the balcony. On each side are rooms, 
with a small inner room, used for Mrs. Leeves' bed-room 
at present. The fatal room where the murder took 
place,* is the last to the left, opposite the drawing-room. 
Nothing can exceed the miserable nature of the build- 
ing; doors thin, scarcely closing, and so ill put together, 
that a kick would be sufficient to open them. Before the 
murder there was not a bar to any of the windows. Now, 
alas ! too late, they have been put in to aU the lower ones. 
The walls appear to be made of mud, thinly whitewashed 
over ; not a waU, window, door, or floor straight or firm 
in its place. A wretched, melancholy abode, neither house 
nor cottage, which a storm, it would seem, would be suffi- 
cient to blow away; under a ban, one would think, from 
the beginning. Every step confirmed these feelings. 

Our Epistates, taking his Italian lamp, showed us into 
the drawing-room, opposite the door, as said, of the 
chamber. It was a sad apartment. A high, common 
wooden chimney-piece, on which was a porcelain figure 
of a dog — ^image of fidelity — shattered; engravings in 
miserable frames, on the dingy, dreary, once white- 
washed walls ; rickety chairs, a shaky table, aU going 
to pieces, a spinnet-like pianoforte (we feared to wake a 
sound firom it), and a glazed book-case in the comer, 
locked ; another on the opposite side, open. The door 
between this room and the dining-room was locked, but 
an idle precaution, for anyone who would take the 
trouble could knock down its flimsy panels. I looked 
through the dusky panes into the book-case — a collection 
of about one hundred volumes, — Gibbon mixed with 
Evangelical tracts, Mill's * History of India,' Shakspeare, 
Bibles, with some editions of Metastasio, and other 

* See Introduction, page 38. 
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Italian works ; a few on agriculture, of all bindings and 
year& In the other open shelves were a large lot of 
Bibles — ^French, Greek, and English — ^much thumbed and 
thoroughly noted : probably used in the school we 
afterwards found had been established here for the 
villagers, and carried on by the Misses Leeves. 

I walked to the balcony. It was to see that the 
entrance was well closed. In a little time came our tea, 
with admirable cherries, cheese, and honey, from the 
Epistates, which we soon despatched, not without an un- 
comfortable reversion now and then to the door of the 
porch, and that dreadftd night, all the events of which 
had been long familiar to us. Our beds had been put up ; 

mine in the dining-room, W ^'s in Mrs. Leeves', as far 

away as possible from the sad scene of the catastrophe. 
The few moments before retiring to bed I spent in 
looking around me. The whole aspect and the furniture 
were dreary beyond description. Floors up and down, 
deep, low, irregular windows, with unpainted common 
deal shutters ; a sofa, once of light blue moreen, but, as it 
seemed to my imagination, stained with two large dabs 
of blood. Mr. Leeves had been, I believe, into this room, 
or perhaps this sofa was in the bedroom. Over it hung 
a large, worn-out map of Greece, the gift of Sir R. 
Church, as he afterwards told me ; two deal cupboards 
were in the wall, and, with all this, a fireplace. On the 
door I still saw the remains of the consular seals which 
Mr. Merlin had aflSxed when I sent him down here for that 
purpose. The ceiling showed the same decay and rude- 
ness. I went with what serenity I could to bed, now 
late, and all dead still around me, and slept with occa- 
sional gleams from the lamp in the fireplace, which, 
contrary to my habit, I left burning all night, till the 
birds and Spiro waked me at six in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

KA8TANI0TJSSA, OREOB, XEBOCHOBI, B0X7TA. 

Tuesday y June 7. — I rose relieved, and soon heard 

from W that she had passed a troubled night, 

and been early frightened by strange imaginations. The 
first thing she saw, on waking, on the closed shutter, 
was as if the marks of five gouts of blood, as from the 
five fingers. The strong morning sun, striking right 
upon the deal wood, had got hold of five knots con- 
tiguous to each other, and given them this true deep hue 
of blood from an outstretched bloody hand. All things 
seemed sympathising, and speaking still of the foul deed. 
While breakfast was preparing, I walked into the balcony. 
My first involuntary feeling was intense admiration of 
the noble view which burst opposite over the tree-tops 
of the garden declivity in front. It was the same em- 
bracing sea-scene and mountain framework we had seen 
yesterday, with the wide-stretching plain of Oreos be- 
neath ; in the immediate foreground broken hillocks 
covered by verdure, flanked by the gloomy range of 
forest-covered heights which ran to the west of the 
village, and formed the characteristic feature of the 
whole picture. The village lay close to the house, but 
was altogether concealed by the foliage of the slope. 
The sun shone cheerily, but not directly, on these great 
masses of dark wood, which thus partly preserved the 
sullen aspect they had borne yesterday. A small point 
was indicated as the commencement of Mr. Wild's pro- 

B 2 
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perty in these mountains. All the rest belonged to 
Mr. Leeves. 

Beyond the village, a white sparkling stone — ^we had 
passed not far from it yesterday — was shown as the 
tomb where Mr. Leeves and his unfortunate wife were 
buried, beside the church. I now liad time to turn to 
the balcony, broad enough and long enough, but so ill 
put together, so unstable, with loose timber and its 
supporting slender posts, that I feared almost to walk 
along — no joining, no painting. No peasant could have 
more provisionally or carelessly constructed his outhouse. 
I peeped in, as I walked along, through the iron bars 
and shut windows of the room. As far as the un- 
cleaned glass would allow me, I could see it had been 
lately done up anew, whitewashed, and even smartened, 
to laugh away all the horrors of that night. I looked 
over the balcony, and could see how easily it might be 
climbed. But of that I intended to satisfy myself later. 
After breakfast I accordingly went out below and 
examined the garden. The house here appears higher, 
from the two stories and the declivity. Looking into 
one of these side store-rooms, through the bars, we Tv-ere 
told that here, for two years and more, the Misses Leeves, 
since become nuns, when under their father or with their 
brother, had taught Greek, French, English, as well as 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and religion to the children 
of the village. It looked a dreary room, as we saw it, 
going fast to ruin. The garden, or rather fruit planta- 
tion, is very steep, but leaves an esplanade at top, imme- 
diately in front of the balcony. Some stones were still 
heaped near one of the posts. Measuring them, they 
were very little above my head, so that, with the 
assistance of another, and the least increase to the heap 
below, nothing could be more easy than to climb up on 
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to the balcony. From thence through the windows, — at 
that time without bars, — hardly closed, and only knee- 
high above the floor, was but a step. The whole scene 
is quite clear, and one only wonders at the inconceivable 
confidence or folly of the unfortunate victims, 

Eetuming, we noticed a heap of English agricultural 
implements going to pieces, destined by Mr. Leeves, on 
his marriage, to be brought into use in the village, but 
now mere rubbish. No one here can understand or 
value them. They have no more meaning for the people 
than the language. Were there not plenty of fuel within 
reach, long ere this they would have been burned. 
These were among the many things of less utility, but 
with the same hope, which he brought out at the time. 
Some of them proved incumbrances, others fatal The 
large dinner service for this desert might have been 
sufiiciently vain and idle ; but the German silver, which 
the murderers mistook for real, with the belief that a 
large remittance had just been received from Athens for 
the working of the farm, was the immediate cause of 
the murder. 

To do the people justice, all not only resented the 
atrocity in the strongest manner at the time, and, con- 
trary to usual Greek sentiment and sympathy, pursued 
the murderers with execration to the last, but even to 
this hour they speak of it with wrath, shame, and sor- 
row. They " could not believe it possible ;" the Effendi 
had been so kind to all — to none so much as to the 
leader in the foul deed. He had free passage in and out 
of the house at all hours, — ^was a favourite of both, though 
latterly somewhat suspected by Mrs. Leeves — and was to 
have been sent for his education to the University at 
Athens, in the intention of ultimately becoming a priest. 
He had dined but two days before with them. They had 
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supported him, lent him and his father money,— he was 
like an adopted soa The horror of his ingratitude was in 
the mouth of all those I spoke to. They looked on it as the 
blot of blood on the village. There were five, all young ; 
he, the priest's son, not more than twenty. The two 
immediate perpetrators, they who entered the room, were 
executed at Xerochori ; the other three were condemned 
to prison for a certain number of years :— they had not 
done the deed, but kept watch below. The first impulse 
and intention was to rob, — but on Mrs. Leeves crying 
out, " It is the priest's son'!" fear got the ascendant, and, 
to escape detection, both were shot. The details of that 
we have already, both in the depositions and trial. The 
poor father is stated to have been the principal detector. 
The story of his condemnation of his son appears to be 
true. He was a good man, but always needy. On 
his son's execution he left Kastaniotissa, where, according 
to the people,* he was liked, and went down to the 
gloomy village which we passed yesterday, where he 
still lives. 

We prepared to depart, the Epistates accompanying us 
at his own desire, as far at least as Oreos. We wished on 
our way to see the village and tomb. The village is a 
wretched scramble of houses — no hand of a master 
there ; dirty, irregular, careless — below rather than above 
the average — all betokening absenteeism, and want 
of rule. The dirty little pathway brought us down into 
a small del], where is a small Greek village church, and 
in the grass in front stands the tomb. It was originally 
badly built, and is sinking in — ^that is the vault, pressed 
on by the white marble soros above. The inscription is 
simple and Christian-like. It speaks of their deaths 
only, not of their murder, — though the identity of the 
day betrays all. Near, is a small heap in the shape of a 
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pyramid. It covers the Epistates of the time. He 
died a year after. His reputation was none of the best. 
The church is now closed ; no one comes near it. 

We now left the melancholy village, with no desire to 
return, and hastened on to Oreos, through a hillocky kind 
of country, as the last oflF-shoot of the mountains near. 
By degrees the brushwood gave way to cornfields, vetches, 
and other various crops, and finally we found ourselves 
in the plain. Up on the mountain of Kastaniotissa, mid- 
way, and embosomed in wood, was pointed out to us 
M. De Mimont's village, and we saw from time to time 
the boundaries of his estate, marked by pillars or masses 
of masonry lately erected. At length Oreos appeared in 
the distance, on the beach, detected by the masts of its 
caiques, and the approach of sails from different parts 
of the Gulf. 

In a short time, after a two hours' ride, we reached 
the base of the Acropolis —to the right of which is the 
modern village. The Acropolis is one of those natural 
elevations, inviting and protecting settlement near the 
sea-shore, to be seen through all parts of Greece. Con- 
siderable masses of wall are to be traced at intervals all 
along its square-looking isolated summit. On approach- 
ing nearer, its character is low Roman or Byzantine, 
possibly on more ancient, and even regular Hellenic 
foundations. We ascended and got into the square. On 
the northern waU there are remains of towers, same on the 
west, the east nearly gone. The Bay of Artemisium is seen 
thence to great advantage, with the skala of Oreos just 
below. AU this portion of wall is apparently of the lowest 
rubble construction, though of considerable strength from 
height and position above the plain. The plain is laid out 
in irrigated fields of maize and com, without bridges, and 
few trees; wild olives, from time to time, standing isolated. 
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We crossed to the south-west side to examine fragments ; 
those most remarkable being a considerable mass of 
irregular huge stonea, crowned with some approach to 
Hellenic, and then rubble mixed with brick : either rem- 
nants of ancient Hellenic, on which had been built the 
more modem Eoman, perhaps mediaeval, or a still more 
modem construction, by collecting fragments from dif- 
ferent quarters, and building them into the wall. There 
is no difficulty in supposing that so favourable a site 
may have always been an object with each succeeding 
domination, which, as they acquired possession, may 
have put to profit the materials and construction of their 
predecessors. The old inhabitants using cyclopic, the 
Hellenes followed with their larger masses, leaving Roman, 
Frank, and Turk to succeed them. One of the students 
of the French Academy at Athens has made an etude of 
these ruins, the more interesting as they are the only 
ones of the kind in Northern Euboea, and I am told by 
him, — M. Clobry, — that he was much puzzled by the 
traces of two cities crossing each other. I detected no 
remains in the platform, nor any considerable amount of 
pottery, such as indicate long-inhabited ancient towns. 
Probably, it was little more than a fortress (^povpiov). 
Nor did I see the appearances of any outer town on 
going down the hill. It seems to have been in a great 
degree confined at all times to the Acropolis. 

On our first arrival we passed the little church to the 
right, and found there a school of young fustanellas, 
waiting in the arcade or shed attached to one side 
of the church. They were then waiting for their 
master ; it was their summer school, as the church was 
the winter one. This explains the old peristyle or stoa. 
It was nearly as broad as the church ; but only on one 
side, not in front. It formed a very airy, pleasant 
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apartment. The first step was the vine-covered treUis 
we met on the Gulf of Corinth; this the second, — 
terminating ultimately in the dipteral colonnades of the 
Olympeion. 

Leaving the Acropolis we rode down by the irri- 
gated plain to the Skala, and in ten minutes were on 
the beach. A row of comfortable, well-built, new-tiled, 
and newly-furnished houses ran along, and from thirteen 
to fourteen caiques were moored alongside ; others 
coming in and others departing, so that it had quite the 
appearance of a lately-raised, thriving little place. The 
Greek steamers now touch here, twice in ten days, going 
to and coming from Volo, besides a good deal of smaller 
craft, since the Euripus has been opened. There is a 
small establishment in the pottery way, for making 
tiles and all sorts of the common water-jug or vase, so 
classic stm in its form, and of all sizes. Kude attempts 
at colour have been made in some; the water hiero- 
glyphic zigzag — traditional no doubt, and generally of 
blue — ^is a favourite. The material resembles the fine 
clay of Cape Colias, which made Attic pottery so 
famous. The authorities — headed by the Limnarch — 
came out to our " rencontre," and after explaining all the 
wonders and hopes of the place, and offering their services, 
allowed us to moimt our horses and pursue our journey. 
We took the direction of the village, a good-sized aggre- 
gate of houses to our right, the road running between it 
and the Acropolis, and at twelve o'clock were in direct 
route to Xerochori, over the plain, here perfectly flat. 

Arable land and occasional rich pastures, maize, corn, 
cotton, mulberries, and a few olives, were on all sides. 
The road was tolerable, so as to allow carts — we saw 
three, of the Attic fashion, used as a sort of omnibus for 
passengers — and on the whole, there were all the appear- 
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ances of an inhabited, active, * and fairly-cultivated 
country. Its picturesque merit consists in the woody 
knolls, and the bolder mountain range behind them ; sea 
and island, and the unvarying outline of the Thessa- 
lian and Macedonian ranges beyond the Gulf of Volo 
to our left. As we approached Xerochori, the hillocks 
near became chalky and arid, reminding us of the 
colour and form of those near CorintL Eventually we 
got into low canal land, and finally entered XerochorL 
Spiro at once conducted us, by counsel of the Epistates, 
through all the streets of the town, to Mrs. Leeves' 
man of business. 

He received us with every courtesy, and the usual 
admirable ceremonial of glyko and coffee. We got from 
him all that was worth hearing about this capital 
of North Euboea, with complaints of the selfishness 
of the Greeks and indifference to free political insti- 
tutions. He, too, made strong denunciations of Greek 
ofl&cials : their incapacity, ignorance, avarice, corruption, 
indolence, and as results, especially in the remoter pro- 
vinces, backwardness in agriculture, and total absence 
of manufactories ; the only matter they apparently suc- 
ceed in seems to be the transmission of goods, or freight. 
Xerochori was rather a thriving place, and showed some 
art in the building of houses and laying out of streets. 
It is a long stretch of a town — one long street, from 
which wind off lanes, right and left The streets are 
paved, with a channel running down the centre. The 
speaker referring to his daughter, who was now at 
Smyrna, and whom he goes to see in the convent there, 
where she is at school, brought us on other conversation. 
He does not, like many others, go up to Athens, where 
one must spend, and cannot be independent; many, 
like him, prefer to remain in the country. He is from 
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Milan, and has been settled here some time. One 
daughter came in and spoke French fluently. In a little 
time the authorities arrived — the Eparch, Demarch, 
police, secretaries, and others. The head of police spoke 
of an admirable wine, a species of muscadel, which I might 
easily get, and which was excellent, about twopence a 
bottle, from this part of the country. He promised to get 
me any quantity I wished. The Milanese, however, 
wished it to be looked on as trash. The new visitors told 
me they had three churches, all newly built, of which the 
Annunciation is the principal, and which, with the " Tax- 
iarch," deserve a visit. We passed the first on entering the 
town. The architecture is plain and solid, clean, white- 
washed, and of good size. There were also two promenades, 
one newly made, which we also had noticed on entering ; 
the plantation of pomegranates, only just put down in 
a square piece of ground. The schools are the Helle- 
nic, and two Demotic, for boys and girls ; the Hellenic 
not open, but I could see the two others. I went at once 
under their guidance to the school for boys. I found it 
a fine long roomy building, as lofty as a church, and 
evidently quite new, well ventilated by high win- 
dows on each side, and well lit, being pretty nearly 
isolated, furnished and arranged on the Lancastrian 
plan. Two rows of benches and seats for the six classes, 
designated by tablets on posts, ran along the side of the 
school. Maps and engravings were on the walls; one 
dais or platform at the extremity, for the teachers, and a 
black board below ; all as at Livadia and other places in 
Greece. On entering, the master came down from his desk 
to receive me, and conducted me up to a seat ; when, 
after the usual introduction, and the old school fugling 
and whistling, to get the boys into then: places and 
into order, he informed them on Ijkdev arjixcpov 6 irpia-fivs r§s 
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'AyyXtas va Pkiirri to axokthv iias, k. t X. " To-day has COme 

the Minister of England to visit the school," and called 
for a response in the shape of a general performance of 
the "Tfivos /Sao-ftAtfcoy, " God save the King," sung by the 
250 or 300 boys, with clear, sharp, thrilling voices, which 
rung in one s ears, but so flat in tone, and out of the 
true expression, that I scarcely recognised it. We heard 
that the schoolroom, which was every way creditable, was 
built at the communal expense. It reminded me of that 
at Sparta. It could not be better. I asked the master to 
let me hear a little reading and history. The reading was 
in the usual monotony, common to almost all Greek schools 
— the history, a sort of Pinnock's catechism of the history 
of Greece. I found the same book in the hands of one of 
the fine open-countenanced, shepherd-looking scholars 
in the church stoa at Oreos. On the master putting a 
question to the scholars, who were selected and called up 
by name, they gabbled through the answer verbatim, as 
fast as they could, often getting out of their depth, and 
answering with difficulty, clearly only half understand- 
ing what they said. It was the same with Scripture 
history ; proof of the true mutual system being in opera- 
tion, and nothiQg more. I could hardly compliment 
him on this, and he asked if I wished to have some 
arithmetic or geography on the board. Unfortunately, 
I had no time. I asked, were any lessons given in 
agriculture ? He thought I had said y^wypa^ta for yewpyta, 
and at first answered, yes ; but on repeating the question, 
said, ** They had not heard of it.'' The writing specimens 
were for the most part good, though I see they have not 
yet adopted the recently projected ordinance — and cha- 
racter from the ancient Greek MSS. The character is 
still the vicious cursive modem Greek. The master, 
though somewhat pompous and pedagogical, was cour- 
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teous, and glad to give all information. He felt educa- 
tion to be the glory of the Greek, their cheval de 
batailley on which they escape from many a charge. 
The boys had a healthy air, and were well dressed, 
principally in fustanella, and often came from a 
considerable distance. They showed alacrity and readi- 
ness, and entire want of bashfulness or mauuaise honte, 
as in all schools, female as weU as male, high and low, 
in Greece. Nothing they are not ready to try, as a 
matter of course. The time pressing, I had to leave 
quickly, in order to see the female school. We had to 
pass through the greater part of the town, and, hard by 
the new promenade, which we saw on entering, were 
conducted to a small private house. There, in a rather 
gloomy room, but clean, I find about sixty girls with 
their mistress at female work, embroidery, or making 
shirt fronts. Their lessons for the morning were over— 
they went home to dinner, and had to resume them later. 
The mistress, from the Philopaideutiki, and tidy in her 
person, lamented that they were so ill provided with a 
school ; this was rented for the present, but they hoped 
to have one later. The girls were poorly clad and ill- 
fed, in intellectual and healthy expression behind the 
boys, as they were in both, as well as in character of 
structure, behind the boys of Sparta. 

On returning from the schools we took leave of our 
friends, and were soon again on horseback, and on our way 
to Bout^, where we intended to sleep that evening. In the 
meantime, Nikolo having been set quite to rights, ban- 
daged, prescribed for, and counselled, was left behind, 
with orders to wait the Thursday's steamer, and return 
with it from Oreos to Chalcis. 

We had the same arid-looking range of hill and moun- 
tain on our left, noticed on entering — ^perhaps thence the 
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name of E€pox<»/>i — 3,nd we proceeded through some fields 
by a doubtful pathway to the woody heights and dells 
through which we had passed yesterday. Spiro's Boeo- 
tian sagacity was put to sore proof in disentangling 
himself from the crossing ways which everywhere met 
him. Not in the best humour at our suspicions of his 
knowledge, he got us at last upon what seemed the straight 
road, and we hastened to take advantage of it. The 
evening was advancing, the road not good, though the 
distance was not great, and there were some chances still 
we should have to wander about at the mercy of Spiro's 
conjectures. By degrees we found ourselves on the bank 
of a torrent-bed, covered with plane-trees, and opening 
into agreeable shrubberies, and at last recognised the 
road through which we passed on our way yesterday to 
Kastaniotissa, All was now delightful and satisfactory. 
We had growing upon us the same- wooded knolls, 
rising higher in the distance into mountain, covered with 
pine and fir, and reminding us frequently of Derbyshire 
and South Wales, — ^uncultivated, and more Swiss than 
anything perhaps England can boast of. The white 
torrent-bed, broken by huge blocks and noble trunks, 
which we crossed backwards and forwards from time to 
time, lay to our left, and gleams of maize-covered fields 
opened to the right — a smooth garden pathway, as through 
a plantation, serpentining along. The sun was still bril- 
liant and hot, but, with the rich glow of evening, more 
to be seen than felt. I often tmned back to look towards 
the sea, and the mountains of Cassandra especially. 
The sky was clear there also, but a little half-noticed 
darkness was getting up upon the cap. The clouds 
soon grew more massive — though drifting apparently 
northward. In a few moments more they had advanced 
higher up the heavens ; it was clear that we ran some 
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risk of a storm. We hastened our pace, and in a few 
minutes, crossing again the torrent-bed, arrived at Boutk. 
Our impressions of yesterday we now found confirmed. 
The place belongs almost wholly to the proprietor, 
M. Kymon. It is a large farm-establishment, rather than 
village. We passed up by comfortable whitewashed 
offices to the court before the house. There the Epi- 
states came down to receive us, and with all politeness 
invited us upstairs, offering us hospitality for the night, 
according to orders received from his master at Athens. 
It is a curiously built house. Two stories as usual, the 
hall-door approached by a double staircase, with an entry 
also below, a long passage ending on a terrace and 
garden running down nearly to the torrent-bed, and gay 
with flowers of strong decided hues, such as hollyhocks. 
There were likewise pomegranates and oranges below, and 
the balcony above, over a porch, was covered with cle- 
matis. The view from below and above, over the 
beautiful interchange of highly-wooded hillock and bold- 
backed mountain, with the river bed between, white, 
but stiU lively with a rushing water in the centre, gave 
all the elements of a milder Swiss landscape. The 
garden showed good intentions, but as usual it was 
neglected ; opposite, on the other bank, were the masses 
of magnificent plane-trees, where we found Nikolo and 
his surgeon yesterday. Upstairs we were shown to the 
drawing-room. It has, on a green groimd, a series of 
characteristic family portraits ; some are in true homely 
Greek mercantile costume, one opening a letter from a 
correspondent, in a degage manner, the other wielding a 
large handkerchief. The young ladies have very Panagia- 
looking physiognomies — the only picture betokening 
beauty is that of Madame as a child, and the pre- 
sent proprietor figures as a Greek artillery officer. In 
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this remote part of Euboea, it is amusing to meet these 
reflections of Athenian society life. Opposite are the bed- 
rooms. I found in mine engravings of Sebastopol and 
Cronstadt, with other indications of Kussian sympathy. 
Our dinner was prepared in the room immediately under 
the drawing-room. While engaged at it, the storm 
menacinoj durinor the morninff came on with vivid 
lightning and loud thunder, but sweeping rapidly on 
over the heights with fierce drifts of rain and hail, left 
us for the south-west side of Euboea. It had come origi- 
nally from Olympus, and was worthy of Zeus v€(l>€\vy€pi' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MANDANIKO— ACHMET-AGA— CHALC18 — RETURN TO THE PEIRBUB. 

June 8, Wednesday. — ^We set oflf at an early hour, 
crossing the torrent-bed with the Epistates, and thanking 
him for the hospitaUty of last night. Our way gradually 
wound up the woodland heights, and soon we found 
ourselves traversing the same description of country as 
from Kokino-Milia, gradually becoming bolder and wilder. 
We now immediately turned our backs from the north 
of Euboea in a south-westerly direction, with the view of 
examining the western side of the island opposite Boeotia. 
The road ran up the side of these mountains at first 
through the shrubbery brushwood of juniper with its 
knotty berries, lentisk, pomegranates, occasional holly, 
all of luxuriant growth, intermingled with Judas trees in 
full flower, chrysoxolo with its feathery blossom, myrtle 
in profusion, and bay, but very little if any prinari, 
which appears to be the characteristic of the hard wiry 
vegetation of southern Greece. Sometimes clumps of olive 
might be detected near the villages, but they also were 
rare and looked half exotic. As we mounted we came 
into fresher and more northerly regions, amidst the plain- 
tive whispering of the tall firs and stone pines, though 
the latter seemed more solitary, and often stood boldly 
and sullenly apart. Dell and height succeeded eacli 
other, with great mysterious mountains behind, some- 
times quite bare, shutting us in, as in basin-like valleys 
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and keeping out all view of the sea, to which, however, 
we felt that we were fast approaching. Some of these 
shelving roads proved wet, slimy, and slippery, from the 
eflfect of yesterday's storm, and compelled us to dis- 
mount. The hail appeared to have sharply dealt with 
the full June foliage, completely peppering through the 
large plane leaves in particular. The sun too began to 
be powerful, and the birds less joyous under the me- 
ridian heat. In coining down a secluded slope, or plat- 
form, in the heart of the pine wood, we saw, a very short 
distance from and just below us, a large eagle floating 
leisurely and grandly on, without any flutter of wing, 
over or in sure search for his prey. I had seen such 
formerly in crossing from Thermopylae over Parnassus. 
A grey, grave, powerful bird, without scream, boast or 
menace. 

Many were the questions as to distance and arrival 
now addressed to Spiro, who became more and more 
laconic as we proceeded, constantly pointing, sometimes 
without . word, to a bare mountain in front, behind 
which, he always asserted, stood the village to which 
we were hastening. But the farther we rode, the more 
it seemed to fly before us. We were now in Mr. 
Wild's property, it was said, and the greater portion of 
these woods belonged to him. At length, after a very- 
precipitous and difficult winding path, we reached a 
small stream on which we found established a saw-miQ 
in full operation, most picturesquely situated. Dis- 
mounting to witness the sawing by water-power of a 
stout trunk into thin planks, I got all the statistics 
from the old manager. It had its supply of water from 
above, by a high shoot which ran down into the brix)k, 
and the mill belongs to Mr. Wild. V 

On remounting, we took a south-westerly directioii. 
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and before long came upon a magnificently wooded 
height, which opened at one point, disclosing, between 
two great promontories running down into the Eubcean 
stmit, one of the most glorious views I have seen in all 
Greece. 

Opposite lay the whole range of the Locrian and 
Boeotian coasts, terminated to the north by Pthiotis, 
and to the south by the long ridge of Fames and Cithae- 
ron, which shut in Attica. The striking feature of this 
panorama was the entire line of Helicon with all its 
multitudinous shoots and spurs running into the great 
Boeotian plain, many of which we could identify, spreading 
from the Corinthian Gulf up to Livadia, behind which 
rose in surpassing majesty, — Homeric amidst all other 
poetic mountains in Greece, — the broad, rugged, and 
cloud-mingled masses of Parnassus, toto vertice, noble 
beyond every other to north or south. The declivities 
near the sea were brown with harvest, and occasionally 
showed dark patches of forest, and between lay, like glass 
over which a breath had passed, the white and blue sea. 
As we came further on, the surprise had lost somewhat of 
its poignancy, but instead new developments followed. 
We soon reached a point from which I thought a sketch 
might be attempted. The opening had considerably 
widened, all clothed with shrubbery plantation, out of 
which sometimes started clumps of forest, relics of 
former devastation, and on either side the promontories. 

The promontories of Euboea', of old historic and 
poetic renown, were seen coming out one behind the 
other far up the gulf, especially on the northern side ; at 
their feet lay the straits, like a mirror, now and then 
streaked with breezy blue, but steaming witt dusky white 
hot vapour from the bases of these headlands. That imme- 
diately near us was fringed with a white beach, like a socle 
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of silver, in addition to the hot mist. A few sleepy 
sails dotted the sea from space to space, merely as though 
to indicate the perfect noonday calm. Clouds rolled in 
large round masses along the summits of the far-off 
mountains, or rather paused there, waiting for the winds, 
of evening. Below, a considerable spread of flat coast, 
evidently formed by the alluvium of a large mountain 
torrent, the white bed of which was strongly marked 
out from the dwarf evergreen plantation stretching on to 
the beach, designated a spot for human habitation, but 
only a distant village could be seen. The immediate 
foreground showed some good masses of pines, enough 
to mark distance and measure proportion ; but where I sat, 
amidst low evergreens, there was hardly shade enough 
for self and book, and we were, moreover, obliged to hold 
white umbrellas against the rage, even now in Jime, of 
the midday sun. How entirely opposed to our home 
June scenery ! — all foUage, shade, and foreground, where 
distance there is none, except down an opening in au 
oak-forest, or a row of old manor-elms, or towards a hill 
disguised by clouds into the pretensions of a mountain. 
Foreground in Greece there is none, unless it be archi- 
tectural — all is distance. It is sea, isle, and mountain 
which tell its tale; so that which accompanies it is 
also past and future, and not the present, which makes all 
its truth, interest, and force. Even the human figure is 
a mere accessory, and says nothing, unless he be a Pali- 
kari, and then only in his connection with the struggle 
for its independence. The aspect of Greece is that of 
the old MS. still : covered as it may be by many a 
palimpsest ; but it is only in proportion as the original 
text is read that its true value is felt. As a country 
per se, or a mine for an adventurer, as a sort of back- 
settlement of Europe, it offers attractions only of a 
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limited nature. Want of men, want of establishment, 
of security, of order, of old and permanent content, is 
universal. Even the inhabitant looks a wanderer in his 
own land ; he is prowling for his share in a scramble ; 
out on a reconnaissance for a nomadic community oi 
gipsies. In this, if England forms one extremity, 
Greece forms the other. — Having finished my sketch, 
we were soon again on horseback, pushing our way down 
the broken windings to the village. The sun, which had 
got far to the west, was beating intensely on the flanks 
of the mountain we were descending, and reminded us the 
lower we got of our dreadful road on leaving Thisbe. It 
was indeed a relief when we at last reached the village. 

This was, like most Greek villages, a straggling dislo- 
cation of street and house ; no street properly so called, 
miserable houses, and abundance of dirt and dirt-pits and 
dirt-piles on the side of a mountain looking down on the 
sea. The only decent habitation was that belonging to 
the proprietor, also European, M. Lagrange, who lives in 
Athens. It is a square sort of common-place lodge at 
the head of and a little above the village, with a small 
plot of garden, and, what we valued more, a fine spread- 
ing plane before the door. Here, imder its shade, we 
stopped for a moment until our horses were unloaded, 
and the house opened for our dinner ; for it was too hot 
to dine outside. But, to our dismay, the Epistates in- 
formed us he had no key. The hall, however, was open, 
and there we dined more comfortably, for it was flagged, 
than if we had gone upstairs, the size and blinds of 
which did not seem to hold out much promise of a cool 
atmosphere. 

The house looked very bygone and crumbling, and is 
evidently waiting for a new purchaser. When dinner 
was over, it being too hot to pursue our way, we took a 
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coram jyopulo sort of rest in the hall on our baggage, 
our fatiguing journey of the morning having fully pre- 
pared us to be easily satisfied, provided we were under 
shelter. About four, we felt fresher again, and ready for 
our evening ride. 

Whilst waiting for the loading of our baggage, and 
sitting under the plane-tree, I could not but enjoy the 
beautiful vignette spread out before me. Take the 
distance already given, adding a gleam or two of snow in 
the deep clefts of Parnassus, and make the mists a little 
more golden all the way up along the coast, and the 
ardent blue somewhat deeper — ^this blue so speaks of 
heat — ^and then look to the screen through which all this 
is to be caught. Here is a broad quivering shade, 
made by the undulating, vine-like foliage of the plane- 
tree ; then beyond, as garden-hedge, hard, sea-green, 
angular, but huge shoots of aloe, the more huge because 
they have been left to their own unruly, stubborn, sturdy 
exuberance ; close by, mocking them, the lively keen 
green of the pomegranate, be-dropped by red, its flowers 
and fruit now intensely brilliant, some oranges and olives 
and bays, — ^in fact, a whole chorus of colours intensely 
oriental, and so well defined and boldly fronting each 
other, and all without clashing, that from this alone it 
was clear you could be nowhere else than amongst the 
harmonies of the South. I fell into a dream before this 
visionary illumination for some paean to Aphrodite — :if 
she could revive paeans ; — the brilliant philosophy of the 
gardens. Neptune had nothing to do here, nor Diana, 
nor Apollo. Their sanctums we had left. They would 
be offended by suspecting them of a love for such haunts. 

Leaving this village, we rode on to . the south, in the 
hopes of reaching in good time Mandamko, M. Tom- 
bazis' property, where we intended, in accordance with 
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his invitation, to spend the night. The same superb 
scenery continued for some time, and we could still look 
on the sea, with a belief of Chalcis in the distance, and 
descried the steamer from Oreos just below us, coming 
on slowly, and not unnecessarily, yet provokingly, flaunt- 
ing her smoke, always offensive, but here impertinent 
and upstart-like. We began to feel that we were too 
near the close of our delightful excursion. 

The forest abundance by degrees began to look stunted, 
and the blasted and ruined pines grew frequent, and the ' 
valleys more desolate and naked. The brushwood — often 
reminding us of what had been lost, and how lately — 
superseded at last all the wood. Then Spiro and the 
agoyiates lost their way, and though we had again taken 
a local guide, he was an old citizen, and seemed very 
indifferent about the matter, even if it had ended in 
passing the night in these haJf-haunted-looking locali- 
ties. At last we emerged on the road from Limne to 
Achmet-Aga, with the bluff* brow of Kandeli, scantily 
covered with wood, before us, and running sheer down to 
the sea, the frontier of the Noel property, so that we felt 
ourselves in some manner at home. The path now 
descended into the valley, with spurs of lofty moun- 
tains on either side, where there had been, with few 
exceptions, sad havoc amongst the forests during the 
last twenty years. After some quiet riding through 
thickets and shrubberies, at eight o^clock we arrived at 
Mandaniko. 

Mandaniko is a cheerful little place ; not village, nor even 
hamlet, can it be called ; a small circular range of houses, 
leaving a grass plot in the centre, where they were 
making a well ; having on one side a neat, unpretending 
church built by M. Tombazis, and his own house, or 
cottage, with offices, which we should look on as a very 
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good farm-establishment, on the other. We had scarcely 
shown ourselves on the grass, when out came M. Tom- 
bazis, with all his servants, to assist us to dismount, 
and after many hearty shakes-of-hand, and other cour- 
tesies, he brought us into the house, where wc were 
received equally well by his lady. They are both 
Hydriotes, she a Tzamados, and the house, and every- 
thing about it, bears the imprint of her cleanly, orderly, 
housewifely habits. It was a simple one-storied dwell- 
ing ; the centre a sitting-room, with bed-rooms at each 
end, opening into a verandah, looking down on a rich 
country behind. After glyko, they, with great sense of 
propriety and true good-breeding, left us to manage 
our own tea, much amazed at our preference for so 
unsatisfactory a repast, but of which, however, they 
partook, or appeared to partake. A more cordial, kind- 
hearted pair it were difficult to find, joyous, and unaf- 
fected, and simple-minded in all. They spoke with the 

best will in the world on all things. W amused 

herself in the evening with taking lessons in Hydriote 
costume from Madame Tombazis, and could not refuse 
her kind present of a veil It is a curious complication, 
oriental and classic, very warm and deafening, as the 
classic often was. 

M. Tombazis resides here, fanning, the whole year 
round. He says, with truth, that it is the only way to 
be independent, getting thus out of range of Court and 
Government. It is singular how so many islanders, 
after the decline of Hydra and Spezzia, came and 
settled in Euboea. They are a great exception to other 
Greeks — ^if Greeks they truly can be called — ^in industry, 
quiet, good sense, and punctual, solid household quaU- 
ties. A larger number of them would go far to regene- 
rate Greece. He * has sometimes difficulties with his 
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people, who in many things are semi-barbarous. Whole 
tracts of woods were burnt down about two years ago, 
the property of Mr. Noel, maliciously, it is supposed, 
though no one could find the perpetrators. Probably 
the employSSy and the Government itself may have 
secretly been glad. The " disgusting of foreigners," the 
xenelasia, under another form, is a favourite policy. 
With this conviction and others, I observed there was no 
lack of prudence, for they barred all the rooms, and shut 
and locked all up at dusk. 

We were shown to our bed -rooms at ten, and 
nothing could be of more quakerly cleanliness, or more 
comfortable, than floor, walls, and bed-linen, the latter 
as white as if newly bleached. There was a wise 
absence of furniture ; even the engravings were few, of 
the old quality, illustrating the War of Independence, 
and now and then the drawing of some famous Sacaleva 
or Brig, dear to the Tombazis — the best builders in 
Greece — and signalized by acts of prowess under some 
famous name. The beds in themselves were far better 
than what we met in more ambitious houses, and re- 
warded us for not taking out our own bedsteads, by 
allowing us to sleep unmolested all night. 

June 9, Thursday. — Rising early, and taking a warm 
leave of our really kind host, we were soon en route for 
Achmet-Aga. Before long, we were once more in the 
park-like scenery of this fine estate, leaving Kandeli to 
our right. Half-way up the hiUocky sides of this noble 
mountain, we saw Mr. Noel's other village, Drasi, too 
far, however, to visit. After passing through a long line 
of shrubberies, and by a circuitous route, we arrived at 
Achmet-Aga at twelve o'clock, where we found Miss 
Grocott quite recovered. The' rest of the day was spent 
in repose, looking over the offices and sketching, and 
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later we went to see a magnificent view of Kandeli, and 
the estate near there, until dinner-hour at eight 

June 20, Friday. — Mr. Noel, Alice, and Frank insist- 
ing on accompanying us half way, we all started together 
in the glorious fresh morning, a right joyous cavalcade, 
worthy of olden times, under the broad spreading plane^ 
trees ; in a word, very much on the same road by which 
we came to Achmet-Aga. After a succession of the 
most exquisite woodland scenery, on the fullest scale, 
huge silver-streaked trunks, immense roofe of fohage, 
misty glimpses of mountain, torrent-beds still brawling 
with their diminished waters, and pine-groves singing 
their low shrill plaintive music, we came to the bounds of 
the estate. From this point to the other extremity, is nine 
miles. On emerging, we took the road to the right, high 
above the torrent, a desperate path, and made into a 
sort of stairs in Turkish or Frank times, but now dis- 
located and dangerous, even on foot. Above was the 
famous Kleisoura or pass, which had so excited our 
admiration before, an almost isolated hill, falling sheer 
down to the road, the gate of the position. Mr. Noel 
pointed out to me ruins of wall on its brow. Below, 
tradition places on the narrow pathway, — no one 
knows how, — on the perpendicular face of the moun- 
tain, an iron gate ; perhaps, au fotid ; no more, as in a 
hundred such cases, than a metaphor gradually consoli- 
dated into a fact. By whoever or however it was held, 
the keeper might easily have defied a host. Mr. Noel 
could give me no recent particulars — ^who was the last 
holder, Frank or Ottoman : probably a Venetian, who 
in these matters were sagacious, and worked as well as 
wiUed. 

After a great deal of scrambling up and scrambling 
down, which we all enjoyed in the midst of this noble 
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scenery, despite the broiling sun overhead, and none 
more so than Frank and Alice, we stopped under some 
fine planes to rest ourselves on the green platform of 
verdure which had gathered around. A catastrophe 
occurred here to one of our baggage mules, which helped 
to occupy all our benevolence for the time. One of our 
drivers, in his culpable ignorance of time and place, 
drove his fiXoyoi;, this time not wiser than himself, right 
on to a tempting-looking plot of green, across what 
appeared a very fordable piece of puddle. Down went 
the animal, every moment sinking deeper, to the dismay 
of his agoyiate, who, all horror, clamoured right and left 
without thinking of giving aid, certain that Hades had 
him, and that a clumsy repetition of the Amphiaraus- 
and-his-chariot myth was sure to be gone through at his 
cost. The scene was too comic a parody to allow of 
much eflfort at first. At last, by dint of blow and cry, 
the beast was frightened into an effort, and finally 
rescued from a muddy grave. These dangers are not un- 
frequent in Greece ; but much more common and danger- 
ous on the sea-shore. Mr. Manley, our attach^, was, a 
few years ago, very near disappearing with his horse in 
a sort of quicksand on the coast of the Corinthian Gulf, 
,not far from Vostizza ; and every year some adventure 
of this kind is heard of amongst the miry rivers and 
rivulets of Boeotia. 

We got on our horses with fresh spirits, especially the 
youngei; portion of our party, who were never tired and 
never satiated with this noble food for body and soul, 
which the scenery we were passing through presented. 
They were always in the van, and always the first in 
rousing our attention and sympathy. And a gratifying 
thing it was for English heart and eyes to see how 
thoroughly they were English in this southern land. 
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Alice as fair and fresh and strong and buoyant as if 
she had that morning come over from the manor or the 
rectory ; and Frank as if yesterday arrived from vaca- 
tion, and next month to enter Eton. There was some- 
thing inexpressibly delightful after having had to do all 
this time back with these artificial, dusty flowers of 
Athenian youth, to meet with sometliing so real, such 
true flesh and blood, sincere soul, and unpinched, un- 
distorted enjoyment, as came every moment across us 
from the looks, voices, and motions of these children. 
Sun and road were as nothing to them in the face of 
such a nature. A Greek docs not know — young or old, 
old or young — if it exists at all. 

We now reached Eremo, where we had lunched on 
our way from Vatonda to Achmet-Aga ; but though there 
was water near, Mr. Noel thought it better we should 
push on to a church above the straits and looking down 
on the plain, where was situated the thriving village of 
Politiko. So on we went, the young ones chaunting 
and laughing before us, and I in political and agricul- 
tural talk with Mr. Noel, till we found ourselves de- 
scending gently towards the sea. The heat was very 
intense, the sun scorching, the shade gradually diminish- 
ing, trees succeeded by brushwood, and apparently for a 
time we went out of our way. We sighed in vain for 
the church. No church appeared. At length, after a 
little more suffering, we reached a small building of 
the kind on a small knoll, near a fountain^ where, 
having refreshed ourselves, we sate down to our frugal 
dinner under a wide-branching tree. The day being 
still hot, we later adjourned higher up, where, under 
some pines fully representing the noble planes of Achmet- 
Aga, we rested for some time. There was a good deal 
of comic chat, too, in his Euboean dialect, from an old 
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and confidential attendant of Mr. Noel's — he had brought 
three or four with him, armed with the long Albanian 
gun — who had his unpicturesque preferences for 
Politiko, " such a wonderful village of famous fields and 
pasturage," to Achmet-Aga, which " was all tree.'' Finally 
we took leave, with many regrets, of our kind host, and 
set our faces towards Chalcis. The route for a while 
lay along the refreshing beach, but soon turned more 
inland. Leaving Vatonda a little to the left, and taking 
much the same road as that by which we had set out, 
we reached Chalcis on a beautiful evening and by 
exquisite moonlight, particularly admirable on the calm 
sea. Nikolo, who had arrived in the steamer, had given 
notice of our coming, and Dr. Voco was ready with his 
lady to receive us. The short interval before bed-time 
was spent in tea and conversation, in which the Doctor 
gave us a minute narrative of the whole scene of the 
enUveynent, pointing out the spot where he was made to 
sit down and play a game of whist with the brigands, 
his own head being the stake, when the alarm was fortu- 
nately given. Having to start early by the '* Otho " for 
Athens, we retired at ten, taking leave of our civil hosts, 
rather than disturb them in the morning. 

June 11, Saturday. — We were off at five, and soon 
steaming down the Straits, on a hazy scirocco morning. 
We passed the barren, meagre Aulis, the rich Oropos, 
Marathon, and Port Rafti, and on to Sunium very quietly. 
There the scirocco fireshened into a swell, which had its 
effect on the sea and passengers, and became at last 
menacing, with red drifts of clouds coming up from the 
south. But the Sunium pillars looked more beautifully 
aerial than ever. The Peirseus was reached at six, and 
in an hour after we were once more in the Legation at 
Athens. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DELPHI AKD PABNAB8US— DEPABTUBB FBOM ATHENS— JOUBNEY TO THEBES. 

October 4. — ^We had long contemplated an excursion 
to Delphi — one amongst the few which still remained 
unachieved, — and to which we were further tempted by 
the signal success of the late French excavations before 
the great Temple. Dr. and Miss Stanley's arrival deter^ 
mined the point, anxious as we were to profit by such 
companionship; and we therefore set about our usual 
arrangements for guide and horses. After some days, 
they were brought to a conclusion with Alexandros, who 
had been up with us the day or two before, with Sir 
Henry Holland, Mr. Stone, and the Stanleys, to the top 
of Pentelicus. 

When all was settled definitively, as we thought, a 
difficulty, as so firequently occurs in Greece, arose, to set 
aside, in the last moment, our well-discussed convention. 
Alexandros had been knocked up by his foot expedition 
to the quarries ; — ^the day was hot and trying, and he 
proposed as substitute our old guide Spiro. We were in 
a dilemma. We had no predilection for Alexandros, 
who was the man that accompanied poor Lord William 
Clinton, and showed want of head with him; but 
Spiro as a substitute, after the Beaufort indictment, 
seemed impossible. He was still under trial — or rather 
had been tried — and a verdict tacitly registered against 
hta by the guide^soing ^d guide-p-^vidS; coimlity 
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of Athens. He was suspected of being " suspected of 
complicity" with the Delphi Agoyiates, and it was flying 
in the face of the young lady accuser, and of the British 
public generally, and of Providence, it was said, trusting 
ourselves in the same fatal spot to such a convicted 
traitor of a guide. Spiro* was rejected, and delivered 
over by our verdict to be black-beaned by Murray, and 
hunted down by his rivals of the trade at Athens. Alex- 
andros could not be ill, and it was only a stale Greek- 
stratagem to foist Spiro upon us. But Alexandros was 
ill ; we had him summoned before us, and he gave us, 
in look and fact, satisfactory evidence of fever. Worse 
— ^there was no other guide to be had at Athens but 
Spiro ; he had been left upon the shelf, and the rest of 
the confraternity was abroad, to the last man — some 
with the Brecknock-Stone party to Thermopylae, others, 
with other travellers, in the Peloponnesus ; in fact, the 
question at last came to this, Spiro, or a giving up 
of the project. As was proper, even in this dilemma, 
we thought it right not to act precipitately. Dr. and 
Miss Stanley entered conscientiously into the inquiry, 
and conducted it with, I am quite sure, rigid impar- 
tiahty. The result was that Spiro was too stupid to 
have been implicated in a conspiracy ; he was a victim 
rather than a delinquent, and might be entrusted, es- 
pecially under present peculiar circumstances, with an 
opportunity of practically vindicating himself from the 
charge. Besides, we were "going to the scene of his pre- 
sumed guilt, and we should there have the best means 
of putting him to proof before the authorities who had 
taken up the first depositions of the aggrieved ladies, 
and of the inhabitants, who were believed to have wit- 

* It is due to this graide, Spiro, to state that he vindicated himself fully to our 
satisf action, and we never had any reason to donbt his perfect honesfy. — ^Ed. 
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nessed the catastrophe on the spot itself. The weather 
was fine, and not to be relied upon for any long period. 
The time of Dr. and Miss Stanley was limited, and so 
we made up our mind to start. 

Accordingly we set out this morning from the Lega- 
tion at ten minutes before nine — in the Panephorion, 
an omnibus, a newly-started vehicle between Athens 
and Thebes. It is nearly open, in the shape of a 
char-i-banc, comfortable enough, with two places on each 
seat in front, and a place for servants behind ; four horses, 
and one driver ; in fact, a literal Attic-Boeotian four-in- 
hand. It runs twice a week for the public to Thebes — 
generally in eight hours, and takes twelve persons ; but 
we hired it this time for ourselves exclusively. 

It was set up by a rich Greek from Vienna, one of 
those millionaire merchants who make the pride and 
prosperity of Hellas, but for the most part are sagacious 
enough, in loving her so well, to love her at a distance. 
Christo Manos, however, is an exception. He took up his 
residence here some years ago ; built a splendid house 
near Lycabettus — the strongest Greek passion next to 
fine clothes — and lived here tiU his death. His son is 
the undertaker of this prose project, which ought to 
succeed ; but, if matters are usually managed as they were 
to-day, I cannot think, even with Greek forbearance, 
that the 'jravTo<f>op€iov wiU have a long or flourishing life. 

Our party consisted of Dr. and Miss Stanley, W , 

and self. Horses and baggage were sent on before us to 
Thebes; and we proposed to dine on the road. The 
weather was lovely. One of those select days in 
October, so mellow and yet bright, that it is no wonder 
we should fix on them as the chosen period for our 
Greek excursions. There had been just enough rain to 
cool the air and keep down the dust of the roads, and 
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enough of cloud, left wandering, to change at every turn 
the aspects of the mountains, and keep up a shifting play 
of chiaroscuro, in their great outlines of rock and hollow. 
This is an autumnal and spring perfection : summer 
drinks up every cloud, and spreads it out in haze and 
mist — all is blank brown or sharp blue. It Ls at these 
seasons, too, we have the keenest perception, without 
harshness, of detail. No summer day could have given 
us the pure and transparent clearness, without aridity, 
of the grand panorama which we saw a few days ago 
from the summit of Pentelicua* I had been up. six times 
before, and all previous views were blurred and rubbed 
sketches compared with this picture, finished beyond even 
the imagination of the North. This aspect does not 
appear to have been dreamt of by Turner. He sees aU 
things southern in a sea of sunny haze ; but this is only 
one of the wonderful manifestations. Here there was 
no mist, no subterfuge, no semi-rendered hues. It was 
Nature, distinct and splendid : all the difference between 
multiform and local observation, and drawing from one 
point of view or mere thought. It is the whole dis- 
tinction between mannerism and truth — ^between the 
revelations to a dweller in those regions and to the 
passer-by. 

We took the road to Daphne, the Sacred Way ; and, 
on arriving at the convent, all went to see the church, 
and what more astonished Dr. and Miss Stanley, some 
straggling Nuns, KoXoypotat, who came to offer to show them 

* Sir Heniy Holland, one of the greatest trayellers of our day, when 
enumerating ^e five particular scenes which have clung most strongly to his 
memory, concludes by naming this one amongst that number, saying : '< And 
the view from the summit of Pentelicus, magnificent in natural beauty, and 
illustrating on every side the history, the poetry, and philosophy of ancient 
Athens. I visited this spot, a few years ago, with my friends. Dean Stanley 
and Sir Thomas Wyse, admirable companions in such a locality.''— Ed. 
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the place, and, amongst other parts, the cells. They are 
poor decrepit inmates of the Monastery, of alms- 
honse physiognomies, entirely the opposite to our critical 
ideaa of order, compactness, cleanliness, and activity. 
When about to resume our seats in the char-k-banc the 
horses became recalcitrant, and the leader began to 
back; however, we succeeded — or, rather, the four-in- 
hand driver, with some wild crackings of his whip— to 
get them on. We passed the remains of the Temple 
of Venus, and the niches for votive offerings in the rock, 
the Saltsprings, and the traces of chariot wheels — 
the almost existing present proof of the Eleusinian pro- 
cessions — which bring us entirely into events and 
ms-mer, long extmct. 

On our reaching Eleusis, Dr. Stanley and I went over to 
see the ruins, and especially Mr. Le Normant's new excava- 
tions. They were more extensive, and better managed than 
I had imagined, though nearly on the site of the Dilet- 
tante Society inquiries. The pavement, and several 
portions of the Propylsea, part of the building, have been 
detected ; but in their pi>^ent state they form so com- 
plex a plan, that it woill4 be idle to enter into an 
attempt at reconstruction. T?h^ great sanctuary of Ceres 
was not one building only, but ftad around the Temple- 
centre many accessories and subsidiaries, and was itself, 
architecturally and sculpturally, abnormal in form. The 
relics strewed about are the diyecta membra of many 
constructions : the fossils of various men and ages, down ^1 
to a late period of Boman domination ; neither good in i 
taste nor striking in mass, and marking only the perma- 
nence of their religious feelings, but, with it, incapacilyof 
appreciating or attaining artistic excellence. The greahn^^ .. 
Doric pillars, of which frusta were always visible in the ^ 
debris, are the only remains commensurate with the old 
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renown of the Temple of Ictinns. Besides there are many 
fragments of subsequent repairs or additions in the shape 
of bastard Corinthian and Ionic pillars and friezes, in 
which architecture and all its principles have gone wild. 
In the rock behind, and apparently in conjunction with 
the temple, possibly with the Adytum, is a cave. It is 
not penetrable very far beyond its entrance, and excites 
without gratifying inquiry or imagination. 

No remains of sculptural interest, with .the ex- 
ception of the Ceres, Proserpine, and Triptolemos 
bas-relief in the Theseum, have been yet found. 
This portion of a large frieze leads to jnany conjectures 
as to the dimensions, whatever difference may exist as to 
the period of the building with which it was connected or 
with the monument itself. The excavations have ceased 
now for some time, the Greek government as usual declar- 
ing they have the intention of continuing them on their 
own account, but which cannot be looked for until they 
have less suspicion and jealousy of interference, and men 
capable of managing such works, or adequate funds. For 
my own part, seeing there is no museum to receive, nor 
vigilance to guard, nor sufficient knowledge or capacity 
of the merest professional nature to conduct such works, 
and knowing the harpies in the shape of Greek guides, 
dealers, officials, and even legislators themselves, on the 
edge of all such openings, I prefer seeing the treasure 
still left in the darkness of the earth than scattered in 
the hands of ignorance and mere material love of 
gain. 

The four-in-hand, combining with their leader, on our 
return would not for a while move on, but attempted 
many circular and retrograde movements, to the discom- 
fiture of their helpless guide, who seemed to have no re- 
soui'ce but the cracking d la fran false of an uncouth whip. 

TJ 2 
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After various expedients, none of which were in the ordi- 
nary and obvious rule of getting at the horses' heads, 
we got on to the village of Mandra. Mandra is a stout- 
built, and for a Greek village, a rather regular place, Aa 
its name intimates, it is a foundation or asylum of 
shepherds, and almost as a consequence, till within these 
last few years, infamous as a nest of brigands, or a 
harbourer and protectress of their misdeeds. When we 
last passed through, some time ago, Spiro seemed very 
nervous until we were quite clear of the threatening 
groups and scowling looks which he conjured up about 
us. Some sixteen men, from the respectable community 
itself or its neighbourhood, were soon afterwards guillo- 
tined, which may go some way to justify Spiro's soli- 
citude. Mandra was sometimes, however, as much sinned 
against as sinning. I remember, in the palmy times of 
klephtism, some atrocities were inflicted on its shep- 
herds, for having discovered the secrets of their villainous 
friends, which were not to be surpassed in Greece — noses 
and ears cut oflf, and the victims turned loose with the 
loss of a good portion of their flocks. The place now 
looked, in the gay sunshine, very different from what 
it seemed when last we saw it; morale and physique 
wholesome enough. The Demarch, in clean fustanella 
and cheerful looks, came up to confirm this impression, and 
proffered his official services. A school was coming out 
at the time too, and we had a talk with a set of keen- 
eyed and black-haired Epaminondases, Thrasybuluses, 
and Euphrosynes — none lower than a hero or a Demigod. 
A passing bell sounding at the moment excited our atten- 
tion, the Demarch thought our legal sensibilities, for he 
admitted that it was contrary to law, and in cities and 
great villages could not of course be done ; but " here the 
women, who always on these occasions come in crowds to 
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church, insisted on it/' and he ended the sentence with 
a shrug. In leaving Mandra, at the foot of a hill, the 
Xeox^opeibj; came to the climax of its misfortunes. The 
horses backed and wheeled round, and plunged and 
made unequivocal demonstrations of disgust at the duties 
required of them. The ladies, who had been in a con- 
stant getting-out-and-in-state from the first, now refused 
to enter, until some certainty of a continuance of their 
journey on more peaceable terms. This was found im- 
possible. The unfortunate animals, it was at last dis- 
covered, were covered with wounds, and their hardened 
driver and proprietor, in this state, insisted on their 
getting on to Paleomandra, an hour's ride. Putting the 
cruelty of the proceeding out of the question — and few 
are more cruel to animals than Greeks — it was a very 
short-sighted grasp at gain : a disgrace to the " colossal 
merchant," and the worst of advertisements for his specu- 
lation, when it was considered who were the sufferers 
and witnesses. But so it is, — the present is always pre- 
dominant. Greeks are infantine in reference to the 
future. 

Dr. Stanley and I had walked on ; and, after a time, 
had got surprised to find that the ladies had not followed. 
A man passing hastily by on horseback to seek other horses 
at the next village, informed us of the catastrophe, and 
a little after we were rejoined by the whole party. We 
got into the woods, where we waited an hour for the ex- 
pected horses, with exemplary patience. On our re- 
suming our seats, we endeavoured to make up for loss of 
time, and passing by our old khan on the road to St. 
Melitius, and some other reminiscences and gleams from 
time to time of the old savage convent itself, under its 
gloomy moxmtain, we reached the Khan of Cassia about 
four, having been due at two, an arrangement made no 
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doubt at starting in order to give us an hour's rest, and 
yet enable us to see the plain of Boeotia by daylight. 

From this khan we had a somewhat bare view of the 
mountain pass of Eleutherae, just before us, if indeed 
it be not (Eresd, as Dr. Stanley contends. No passage 
is seen, one mountain overlaps the other. That on the 
right, though not the highest in appearance, is covered by 
large remains of the old fortifications of the Hellenic 
fortress, designated rather than seen, and much in- 
ferior in grandeur and apparent command to the aspect 
right under it when coming from Thebes. This is 
natural, for the key of the defile is on that side, not on this. 

On leaving the khan we passed the gendarmerie station, 
of considerable size, where we dined in our last • excur- 
sion through Boeotia, and found ourselves soon after- 
wards in the pass immediately under the fortress. It is 
a striking scene. The road is narrowed by the closing 
mountains on either side, rocky and steep, and above is 
the long line of Hellenic wall, so well preserved, broken 
at regular intervals, like the walls of Messene, by project- 
ing bulwark and tower. The grey, gloomy, but sharply- 
pronounced masses associated well with the other features 
of the gorge. The torrent-bed right beneath was still 
dry, thirsting after this long droughty summer for the 
first rains of winter. The road, which we found broken 
up and impassable for carriages when we last came 
through, was now in excellent repair, and forms one of the 
best parts of the best road at present in Greece — ^that to 
Thebes. I observed heaps of small stones in English 
style at proper distances, which, contrary to general 
Greek tendency, indicated a resolution to preserve as 
well as create. The telegraph to the north was also in 
construction. We found them putting down stakes 
where we had been forced to wait for our horses. 
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The evening was now fast shutting in, night closing 
ahnost without the admonitory twilight, and Cithseron's 
woody folds darkening on right and left at every step. 
We began to fear the promised noble view of Boeotia, 
from the height over Platsea, could hardly be realised 
to Dr. Stanley. We had been more fortunate. Still 
sufficient light remained, when we reached this eminence, 
to form some idea, rather weak I must admit, of the grand 
ensemble. To point out details, or to particularise other 
than the bearing of localities, was impossible. Yet even 
this had a sort of charm, a mystic faith in a scene of 
which there was much seen, but more believed, and pieced 
out from recollection rather than observation — shadowy 
and grand, but yet true. 

We descended rapidly the well-engineered winding 
Bavarian road into the Plataean plain, and Dr. Stan- 
ley's classic instincts soon detected the Acropolis, wall 
and islands, and some more complicated positions of the 
contending armies as we passed along. Two or three 
dry torrent-beds were recognised, or made to stand for 
the swampy Asopus, and we then found ourselves full on 
the six-mile road to Thebes, in the midst of numerous carts, 
going, as usual at this time of the year, to the Government 
magazines with their contribution or tenth of the pro- 
duce. We pointed out where Leuctra lay, and saw a 
light in the village of Kokla, over Platsea. Turning back 
to take one last view of Cithaeron, how many recollections 
did it not bring back of that last adventurous night which 
closed with the siege their fatal " historia," and trans- 
ferred in deposit the relics of those gaUant people to Athens! 
A little after, passing the Koman and later Turkish 
aqueduct, we entered by the Electra Gate into Thebes, 
and advanced right through the principal street, which 
serves for a bazaar, where all the population were out in 
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the midst of their gaiety of torch and fires to purchase for 
next morning. We turned to the left, and, followed by a 
large body of the people, who rose up to accompany us bs 
we passed, we once more alighted before the hospitable 
gate of our old friend. Colonel Theagenes, who with his 
whole family came out to meet us. There were many 
mutual inquiries about our friends, after which we had 
tea, and were shown to our respective quarters. This 
was the more welcome, as the journey to Thebes was 
forty miles, and we did not reach it, in consequence of 
our delays, till past eight 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



THEBES, HALIABTUS, LIYADIA. 



October 5. — ^We were up at the hour of six, and 
with the cheerful promise of a fine day. On going down 
to the stone steps of the court-yard, I found all prepa- 
rations actively going on for departure ; an amusing collec- 
tion of agoyiates and horses, — ^baggage and riding, — 
amidst banana leaves, fragments of sculpture, and aU the 
household assembled to take leave of us. In the centre of 
the yard, a large lime-pit for making mortar had been left 
without protection, into which, mistaking it for solid earth. 
Miss Stanley stepped when crossing to the opposite side. 
Fortunately it was near the edge, for she thus escaped 
being swallowed up in this fatal land, like Amphiaraus. 
As it was, she escaped with a white boot, and a little merri- 
ment and some confusion amongst the lady part of the 
household. The sculptures are chiefly Boman, picked up 
from the occasional excavations, the most noticeable a 
coarse sphynx, in alt-relief, found in the debris of a 
Mosque lately thrown down, and which Col. Theagenes 
had purchased from the owners. 

Col. Theagenes, with his accustomed good-nature and 
kindliness, proposed to accompany us round the walls, 
and off we set, sending our baggage before us, to one of 
the most remarkable promenades in historical geography. 
We took our way down the main street, to the tower of 
Omer, and after a passing glance at the cyclopic remains 
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strewn about — cyclopic relics speak a different language 
here from those in any other part of Greece^l^t 
Mycenae — our route led to the right, towards the village 
of St. Theodore. Though a rather sunken defile, it gave 
sufficient prominence to the topography. On the right 
stood the modem town, on the site of the old Kadmeia, 
shut in by the almost obliterated traces of the old wall, 
which we could follow, at broken intervals, the whole 
way, tiU we reached the village. CoL Theagenes called 
the San-Omeri gate the gate of Prsetys, and holds that 
this northern portion of the line was dependent upon it 
On reaching the north-east angle, we arrived at the 
village of St. Theodore. It is a thriving little place, 
ascending the opposite hill in terraces. There are 
numerous solid, new-built houses, interspersed with the 
gardens on which Thebes prides herself, and which she 
owes to her abundant supply of water; also a good 
church, and below, a large ivv€aKp6vpos fountain, pouring 
out vigorous gushes of water into a sort of piscina, not 
imlike what we once saw at Mistra. The form is Turkish, 
but possibly traditional. The liberality of the waters, 
particularly in such a site, struck us, and must have 
struck all our predecessors. We found half-a-dozen 
women washing, not unworthy in proportions, and even 
in feature, the old Boeotian renown of beauty, to which the 
*' aer crassus,'' as contrasted with the desiccating atmo- 
sphere of Attica, must, as in Holland and England, have 
been so favourable. They were of a type the opposite to 
what I had observed on my last visit at Dirke. Un- 
fortunately for Hellenic pretension, the village is 
Albanian, and so exclusively Albanian that they will 
not intermarry with any other. But it does not seem to 
have produced decay. We took a glass of the water 
before parting, on Dr. Stanley's informing us that it 
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was here (Edipus washed his hands after the murder 
of Laius. 

Col. Theagenes then led on by the east in the valley 
below; the Kadmeia, now the modern town, to thQ 
right, and a long line of high hill on the lefb opposite. 
At the end, a small stream ran from south to north, 
towards St. Theodore ; this he identified with the Is- 
menus ; the hill to the east was the Ismenian district. 
From time to time we could detect, in the foundations of 
the new houses above us, relics of the old city, but no 
monument, until we approached the hill and church of 
St. Luke, which terminates this valley, over a tolerably 
deep ravine. This church is believed by all local tra- 
dition and erudition to mark the site of the temple of 
Apollo Ismenius. It is now under repair, from funds 
lefb by a Kussian bishop, who had never seen the place, 
but was probably seduced by the name, and a confused 
idea that he was honouring the Evangelist, instead of a 
local saint. But this last claim is no longer even 
disputable; the inscription on the sarcophagus, which 
was supposed to contain the sacred deposit, protesting 
flatly against it. I rode up to the church, or rather to 
the cemetery, and then dismounted. The church I found 
in the confusion of mortar ; two or three ancient, grey 
pillars, made to do service on disproportionate bases. 
This seems to be about the amount of repair or re- 
establishment ventured on. The sarcophagus, pro 
occtisione, it is to be presumed, had been removed. The 
view of Thebes from this point is striking. It embraces 
the high outlines of the Kadmeia to the north-west, and 
has to the north-east the Ismenian district, with the deep 
ravine of the Ismenus, and a good deal of garden-green 
to make a picturesque foreground, combining landscape 
with archaeology below. 
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We now descended into these girding valleys, and 
were soon buried in little lanes of verdure to the south ; 
gardens on both sides, the broken masses of the town 
peeping above us, to the right. Mulberry, jfigs, melons, 
pomegranates, met us, with concomitant garlic, onions, 
and other garden stuff, at every step. After a short 
clatter over old Turkish stone pavement, and crossing 
many small threads of rivulets, we stood abreast of a 
portion of wall which Col. Theagenes has built into the 
Kaphareus gate ; and further on, at the gate to Athens 
by which we entered last night, thence passing the 
aqueduct, we reached the Dirke at the north-west angle. 
It had its habitual complement of washers, and, between 
the dirty and ugly dried-up physiognomies of these 
nymphs, the smoke of boilers, the scanty stream, and the 
mean-looking wall which hemmed it in, it looked more 
degraded and defaced than when I saw it on a former 
occasion. It certainly does not gain after coming fix)m 
St. Theodore. We next reached the point from which 
we had set out, San Omeri, and were admiring the bold- 
ness of the Acropolis en this western side, when CoL 
Theagenes proposed to show us two other fountains^ of 
which the water was excellent, and tolerably abundant. 
Journeying along, we had various scraps of old Theban 
legend and story from him, whose own name was a 
characteristic reminiscence. He pointed out to us a field 
near the Electra gate, where the dragons' teeth had been 
sown, the site of the chamber of Alcmena, close to the 
Electra, and the picturesque story of the Theban who 
prophesied, at the dinner given at Thebes to the Persians, 
the future catastrophe of the expedition. 

We were now on our way to Haliartus, across the 
plain to the north-west. Col. Theagenes still with us. 
Our conversation turned a good deal on recent events, as 
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we rode on. He condemned in unqualified terms, as 
all reasonable and moral men must do, the late horrid 
attempt on the Queen's life ; but he was not less alive to 
the present state of the country — the intrigue, corruption, 
selfishness, ignorance ; the perversion of all constitutional 
institutions, neglect of industrial and social interests, 
and folly and feebleness, in all essentials, of the govern- 
ment. The country bore, but saw and felt ; and gradually, 
day after day, whatever remaining attachment to the 
King and Queen lingered, it grew less and less, and 
awaited only final dissolution, or abrupt absorption in 
anarchy. He speaks more in sorrow than in anger, 
though his personal provocations have been grave and 
continuous, and views these evils in a more compre- 
hensive European sense than most Greeks. The moral 
was that the whole heart and head is sick, and not to be 
treated by nostrums, or such doctors and rSgime as have 
been applied for years. He finds the country deteriorated 
as to morale as well as physique, and a '^ progenies vi- 
tiosior " in the present youth compared with the simple 
barbarism of their fathers. This is eminently true, and 
even recognised, but not a sensible step is taken by 
governors or governed to get to the seat of the evil, and 
to provide and apply the remedy. 

Col. Theagenes, after half an hour's ride and many 
farewells, left us, turning back to Thebes, we continuing 
towards Haliartus. A range of low, mouse-coloured 
hills ran to the right, terminating in the " Sphynx," not 
yet so like the recumbent mythological compound as 
when closer to Haliartus. No tree, shrub, or village was 
discernible — the entire plain was innocent of anything 
like culture, or even habitation; the low, bumed-up 
brushwood, of a hazy brown, as in so many mountains of 
Greece, forming the whole covering. 
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Soon we neared the roots and promontories of HeUcon, 
but still kept in the straight, dusty road of the plain. 
On each side, far-stretching, was a great parched flat, the 
soil itself a magnificent garden mould, more or less dark, 
though lighter than on the road to Plataaa. A few scanty- 
strips of com here and there rescued it from desolation, but 
the greater part, up to the edge of the road, was covered 
with tall thistles, in defying luxuriance, showing how 
Nature had been left to herself. We passed a small 
stream which had endured the summer heats, and sur- 
vived, but no provision against large winter overflow 
existed, which must nevertheless be frequent in this 
district, from its neighbourhood to Helicon. No village, 
no country house, no men, except now and then peasants 
with their donkey-loads of grain, in payment of the tithe 
to the next Government magazine. When the Queen 
passes through here, it is in a gallop ; she thinks of the 
road more than of what ia so full of rebuke and lesson 
on each side of it. We reached a well, of the usual 
plain construction, where our horses and agoyiates were 
treated with a rest. 

When we again proceeded, we soon came under the 
rocks on which Haliartus was constructed. A small^ 
dirty splash of water immediately beneath, from a 
spring, now broken by stones, and very shallow, next 
arrested our attention, and, after a short halt, pressing 
on to HaJiartus, and leaving Masi on the heights to our 
left, we found ourselves directly under the hiU on which 
stand its ruins. 

Taking our road to the right, in a few minutes we were 
coasting, on a narrow path, the edge of rock outside the 
citadel, with sometimes shelving, sometimes abrupt pre- 
cipices to the east. It was immediately under us, in 
that stretch of plain below, between us and the Sphjnix 
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range, that the Spartans were so sorely smitten by the 
Thebans, and that Lysander met his death. In vain 
we sought for Lake Copais amidst a russet, bumt-up, 
swampy, malaria-looking patch of plain, stretching to 
the north on its edge, threaded now and then by 
the gleaming but staged river, the Cephissus, which, 
during the summer months, represents as well as it 
can the great Copais ; yet, almost up to the base of 
Haliartus, reeds are clearly traceable in the seared 
vegetation, — evidence of the approach of the lake in cer- 
tain seasons. To control, direct, utilise these waters, 
there is not the symptom of an eflFort. The annual irrup- 
tion may take place to the double detriment of human 
life and industry, with far more licence than in the 
mythic times, — before political economy or bureaux were 
invented, — of Hercules or the Orchomenians. "Cunc- 
tando restituit '' is in all such matters the great axiom of 
government. 

The citadel walls, on the south-west angle, come 
almost to the verge of the precipice. This angle is a 
good specimen of several constructions, from the rudest 
Tirynthian to the solid squared, preliminary to the regu- 
lar Hellenic. We continued mounting for a short time up 
this precipitous pathway, leaving our horses below, and 
then struck across to the opposite, north-west side, over 
a brambly and thistly soil, stripped of every vestige 
of former habitations, except in scattered fragments of 
crockery. The west side still shows, on the edge of the 
slope (the hill on this side is very gradual), large sub- 
structions equally cyclopic, but with fewer traces of 
later building. The style is ruder and more uniform ; 
the stones large and often rough, leaving large inter- 
stices, originally filled up with smaller stones, which have 
tumbled out. Most of the rest of this line is nearly of 
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the same character ; though the larger masses are not of 
great size, the putting together is of an archaic cha- 
racter ; the surfaces are in the rough, in many. 

On leaving this western flank, we proceeded, descending 
along the slope to the south wall, of which large remains 
of ten to twelve feet in length — sometimes between 
fifteen and eighteen feet — are observable. It is of the 
same construction as the rest ; generally cyclopic, with 
now and then intercalations of more recent, ordinary 
Hellenic architecture. About the middle of this wall I 
observed at the base a novelty in these military construc- 
tions. Tall jdates, I may call them, of stone, of equal size, 
and well finished and smooth in front, divided by other 
masses. I regret much I had not time to examine them 
more closely. They may have formed portions of a 
temple leaning on the wall of the Acropolis. We were 
now in the outer or lower city, which stretched down the 
declivity ; but along the whole eastern side the descent 
was precipitous, and the face of the rock applied to tombs, 
several of which can be still designated. 

We now took our horses, and with the loss of my 
white umbrella, which, considering the sun even in this 
mountain, is a loss, we got once more into the public 
way between Haliartus and Helicon. Our road lay close 
to the roots of the Helicon on oiu* left, with the great 
flat of Upper Bceotia just beginning on our right. We 
traced from time to time the chief points of our former 
journey, through Masi, Ascra, and other ridgy out- 
shootings from the great central chain. Every step, the 
shattered and zigzag, broken line, dark and precipitous, 
of Zagora and its dependencies became more striking. 
We felt the spirit of " Excelsior " within us, and wished 
to be winding amongst its kaki-scalas and recesses, 
amongst its sharp unclouded summits, once more. On 
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our right there was a great modifier, or contrast to all 
this, a lurid, mephitic-looking, steamy plain, dotted 
with swampy, turfy patches, the drying rather than dry 
bed of the Copais, with its melancholy sea-green, thin- 
leaved agnus-castus, — sure sign of bad air in low 
brushwood thickets, with the lentisk, and now and 
then gigantic reeds, up to the road-side, and hundreds 
of wiry, treacherous-looking, watery plants, oflFspring of 
the same crouching unwholesome parent, the sinister 
Copais. 

Before long we reached a khan, where Spiro had 
informed us some moments before that we might expect 
our dinner ; but great was our, or rather his, disappoint- 
ment at finding that the whole apparatus of our com- 
missariat, by some mistake of orders, alleged or real, 
common in small as in large establishments, had con- 
tinued its march to the next station. After many excla- 
mations of iravayCa ! and sundry crossings between him 
and the fiend — who had been no doubt active in the 
mischief — a practice common in Ireland on such occa- 
sions, "the Lord between,'' or even in pure Saxon 
dialect, « bethune us and aU harm,"— Spiro resigned him- 
self to the necessity, and mounting or surmounting his 
immense packsaddle, and its miscellaneous accompani- 
ments, marched forward. 

An hour after, we reached the true khan, and found 
our dinner laid out in a garden to the rear, in the midst 
of melon-beds, water-melons, and olives — ^some ripe and 
yellow, others in all changes of colour, advancing to 
ripeness, in great profusion, with pomegranates vividly 
flanking us, and great spreads of Ihdian com, laid down 
to harden and brown in the sun, not to mention a few 
meagre trees around. We could not but think, after 
our soup and a glass of wine, that the agoyiates had 
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chosen well, and that they might be pardoned any 
private speculation of their own with their " compare," 
the khan-keeper, for their preference, and disobedience 
to Spiro's orders. Dinner over we strolled out in the 
neighbourhood, while waiting for the servants and horses. 
The fonns of the mountains behind the khan were still 
bold, the colour a blackish purple, contrasting with the 
verdure of our garden and the red tiles of our hostelry. 

This place, called Saga, has no ancient celebrity of 
itself, but is not far from such. On remounting our 
horses we soon came to the remarkable outpost, or head- 
land, for it is truly such when the Copais flows over all 
this flat, of Petra. It comes down in sharp, ridgy 
formation at a high angle, characteristic of all these 
schist slaty formations, and seems just formed for an 
Acropolis, as the plain below — quite flat — is for a battle, 
or a succession of battles. Accordingly, it justified in 
ancient and modem times these applications. An 
Hellenic castle, it is said, crowned its summit. It was 
held by Turk and Greek temporarily during the War of 
Independence, and the battle of Petra, of which the 
Demarch of Skripti gave us such a graphic account on 
our former journey, is amongst the few fought in open 
plains, and took place at its feet The loss of life was 
more considerabk to the Greeks than almost in any 
other, and is subject still of boast or plaint to the neigh- 
boiirhoods around. 

We had, as during our last excursion, examples of 
both. An old man, of apparently seventy, now started 
up, and followed us a good way, with a swinging sort of 
trot, which enabled him to keep pace with our horses 
and guides, despite his volubility and vehemence. He 
talked of slavery and Ali Pasha, with whom he had 
been at war, and in captivity for six years, where his 
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sufferings had been indescribable, and then of his battles 
and services, for which as yet he had little reward. He 
suffered like other agonistai, but his country had been 
saved. He stiU wore a sort of turban, or semi-Turkish 
relic of dress. We gave him a drachma or two, but this 
rendered him only the more eloquent and importunate, 
and we were at last obliged to get rid of him as we 
could. 

At the base of Petra, almost at its extreme point 
towards the plain, immediately under the rock, we came 
to a tolerably strong spring which was allowed to ooze 
out in a natiu'al state as it could, and waste itself amongst 
fragments and slippery stones beneath. Except at the 
very issue, though of considerable extent, it was, as might 
be expected, from the tramping of horses and men, splashy 
and muddy. The agoyiates took their usual draught, — 
they seldom pass water by — and satisfied themselves 
more largely than their horses. They would not take 
off their bridles, lest they might commit an excess. The 
guide acquiesced in the conjectured name of "Telphusa." 
It must have always been an object of notice. It is 
directly on the high road, and this road must have been 
— a sort of Thermopylae pass, — ancient as well as 
modem. 

As we proceeded we saw a variety of similar promon- 
tories jutting out into the sea of the great champaign 
lines of historic or archseologic interest, till we came to 
that which goes by the name of Koroneia. It is of a 
much milder character than those we had just seen ; of 
swelling proportions, fitting it like Haliartus for town 
as weU as fortress, with two valleys — ^not ravines — 
flanking the peninsula on both sides. Here are remains 
of walls, and even of a theatre, yet though not more than 
a quarter of an hour from the main road, we were, partly 

X 2 
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through the unwillingness of Spiro to impart the know- 
ledge, if he possessed it, partly from the lateness of the 
hour, — ^half-past four — obliged or induced, reljnng on 
another opportunity, to give it up. This is one of the 
innumerable omissions which the day and hour provision 
of modem travelling entails. When first I went out to 
the East in 1818, one went to travel, and not to come 
back. Leaves of absence, steaming, and concomitant 
anxiety to keep engagements, every one*s case, even my 
own, now lead to this. People decide on a return from 
the far East, as formerly from Twickenham to a London 
dinner party. 

Our road hence ascended from the main road by 
some ambiguous by-paths, Livadia still being hid by 
intervening juttings of the mountain range, one over- 
lapping the other, to the north-east. The night coming 
on, as it does, rapidly, and the road growing rougher 
and more broken, and now and then more questionable 
from thickets crossing it, we began to mistrust Spiro and 
the guides from former experience, and to think we had 
been sent rambling on an experimental tour up the bare 
flanks of Helicon. This doubt was not alleviated by any 
occasional queries as to where we were, from the few 
shepherds we met on our way. At last, after much con- 
jecture and misgiving, on emerging from a small lane, 
we saw the curved line or hollow of Livadia, imder, per- 
haps, its best aspect : here and there starred with lamps 
and lights, which, though scanty, gave from distribution 
and form the suggestion of great extent. 

About nine o'clock we came jingling in, with our 
mules and bells, and horses and loud-taUdng agoyiates, 
and clamouring Spiro, who, on these occasions, makes a 
galvanic effort, a would-be show of command, into the 
rough stony streets — relics of Turkey— of the town; 
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people hunying out of cafes at the clatter, and the 
Eparch waiting for us in the main street with his staff, to 
show us our house for the night. I was a little amused 
when he took us to the left, to a rough scaHera, which he 
told us conducted to his house at the top of the town, 
but though horses might get there, he recommended us 
to dismount. The first part of the ascent, though a 
pull, through winding and black lanes, without light 
inside or outside the houses, — ^in light as in fire Greeks 
are economical — was not perilous ; but on topping the 
ridge, we found ourselves under diflBculties. The small 
path had houses on the right, and a steep descent on the 
left ; we saw the roofs and tiles several feet beneath, and . 
knew not of what material, stone or sand, might be the 
road. There was no parapet or light. Scouts were sent 
out for us, creeping, as we were obliged to do, one after 
the other. 

At length we were brought round a sharp edge into a 
court-yard, and then taken upstairs into a good house. 
It was the Eparch's, and at our disposition for the night 
Now followed the usual bustle and extreme civility 
never failing on these occasions. Glyk6, coffee, and 
introduction of the lady, ^ KvpCa, and all the children. 
Arete, Spiro, Angeliki, Basiliki, and others. The best 
rooiDB were given up to us for the night In the comer 
of mine was the usual Panagia and lamp. 

Occasionally we heard, hard by, the novelty of a clock 
striking in rather an abnormal manner, repeating, by way 
of impressing, the hours. I was informed it was the 
clock Lord Elgin had presented to the town. It hangs 
in a smaU tower, close to the EparcVs house, rudely 
dialled, but to be seen and heard in aU parts of Livadia. 
Lord Elgin had a sort of stem, perhaps Scotch, fancy that 
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way : he thought Greeks, as all other Orientals, only knew 
time by its loss. It is on the model of that at Athens, 
and was naturally enough presented to Livadia as well 
as Athens, it being the chief town at the time in North- 
eastern Greece. The Eparch professed gratitude on his 
own and fellow-citizens' part for the gift, which is more 
than one hears at Athens. It had been lately repaired, 
and an "invalide" was charged with its care. The 
Eparch entered fully into conversation. 

The district was now perfectly peaceable, wAif/wy ^<rvx,^ — 
all brigandage suppressed, disorder at a discount, the 
town getting on peacefully, with improvement in the 
agriculture — though what I could not find out. Cotton 
began to excite great attention ; the seed sent by the 
society from England, about which I asked much, had been 
of little use — ^had come too late ; they would like to 
have more. He had given some attention to the subject, 
and thought the plains of Bceotia, especially near Livadia, 
precisely the spot for it. The rice-fields had been by law 
required to be placed, for health's sake, at a greater dis- 
tance from the town. He seemed helpless enough as 
to the how and when, and could not point out any 
particular way in which he could be helped. " It was 
very desirable !" and "quite right" we^ his answers, 
though he admitted that "the Grovemment were to 
blame ; he had heard they had received a good quantity 
of seed, but had never distributed it ; indeed, they were 
charged with having thrown it aside and forgotten it or 
misplaced it." This is likely, and only what they have 
done as to the prison* plans I got them from Corfu — 
the models for the quarantine bmldings, the memo- 
randa on the museum, the improvement of the town, 

• «'EzciuBion to the Pelopozmesos'' — ^note p. 215, vol. i. Also Introduction 
page 6. 
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and the countless other matters in which I was directly 
concerned, as well as the agricultural instruments left 
for distribution to the monasteries, of which, the Queen 
told me, — ^all is in accord. 

October 6. — ^We were up early, and while preparing 
to start, I tocfk a walk in the neighbourhood of the 
house, from whicli there is a superb view of the 
amphitheatre of the town, in great part below. The 
Eparch's house stands on the middle of the ridge, forming 
the northern limb of Livadia, not so high as the other, 
but still commanding, like the upper branches, the chief 
portion of the koXKov. The opposite, or southern ridge, 
rose high above us, and formed one of the sides of the 
valley, gorge, or torrent-bed of the Oracle, from which 
it shut us out Its broken and shattered side^ had 
been formerly covered with fortifications, Hellenic, 
Frank, Turkish, of which fragments still survived in the 
ruins. That on the highest part is, as already stated, 
supposed to be a Venetian structure engrafted on an 
Hellenic, and commanding a communication with the 
Cave of Trophonius underneath. Attempts to get through 
are spoken of, but I believe they have always been 
without result. It is easy to descend a certain way, but 
the return is difficult, and from the cave impossible, — 

** f acilis descensus Ayemi : 



Sed zevocare gradum, superasqne eradeze ad liiuraSy 
Hoc opus, hie labor est/ 



» 



in this case as in so many others. 

The whole ground, where not covered with splinters of 
limestone, is of a brown and greyish herbage, than which 
nothing can be more desolate, except black Irish and 
Scotch bogs. The rock at the other 'side of the Tropho- 
nian valley forms a stem wall of almost perpendicular, 
flinty, savage limestone, pierced here and there with 
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what might have served for haunts of demons, and have 
been applied as cells of devotees, or as wild chapels to 
wild deities ; and one now is applied to Christian use. 

Though there are no features of archaeological interest 
in this craggy scene, beyond the farther mountain, it all 
breathes of the genius loci, and was the fitting atmosphere 
for the wondrous and mystical, and in ancient times may 
have been covered with inscriptions, temples, and statues 
expressive of this feeling. 

In turning to the house, I had, in juxtaposition with 
it, Lord Elgin's Clock-Tower, a most inartistic edifice, 
rendered more so by late repairs in mortar and flaring 
yellow paint, but one feels grateful that anything is kept 
up, even with these aids, in this country ; so let us be 
indulgent, and pass on. The horses being now ready, 
we descended our scaliera with many thanks, and 
-fpoa-KwriixaTa (salutations) to all the inmates, for our 
night's lodging, which was good, and untroubled by any 
discomforts. 

Leaving the courtyard, we soon turned to the narrow 
pathway at which we hesitated last night. * It is narrow 
enough and crumbly, but hardly dangerous, for had 
we slipped we should have been lodged with the cocks 
and hens on the roofs of houses, or with the donkeys 
in the courtyard below. Our scramble down opened 
many vistas unfavourable to the inward police and 
cleanliness of the town. Houses for the most part large 
— massive, in many cases — ^new but rude and clumsy, 
shut in horrid lanes of all sorts of filth, one vast 
disgrace, of which the Eparch, nor anyone else, seemed 
even conscious. 

At the bottom of this gloomy staircase of streets, 
where we entered last night, the " authorities " had aU 
assembled to bid us good morning, and act as guides. It 
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was a day favourable to brilliant costumes and snow- 
white fustanellas ; all the shops open, and aU the popula- 
tion at this early hour, their " Liturgy" over, lounging 
before them or the caf^s, and disburthening themselves 
of the lucubrations of the week. The Ko\(afipo[os went 
vigorously, and the talk was animated, as we passed 
along, many of the elders rising to salute us with hand 
on breast. The younger have got up into a freedom 
beyond that, and look upon these friendly greetings as 
smacking of the bov\os or servant. No man is any longer 
hov\os in Greece, but something between an English 
"domestic^* and American "help," — the master of the 
master if he can : at all events the sharer, on any 
possible scale, of his means. The shops are a little 
less Tiu'kish, but not much more European than 
formerly — certainly more numerous ; the streets as- 
tonishingly bad — how they can be kept so, is the 
miracle. Long since they ought to have reverted to 
their happy original state of nature, but there they are. 
a broken-down Turkish improvement, retained, one 
would think, in as execrable a state as possible, in 
odium autoins, to show what Turkish barbarism was, 
as they anciently retained temples in their half-burnt 
state, to refresh the hatred of the then Hellenes against 
their Tiu'ks, the Persians. 

We came to the great effort of the place, the wXareio, or 
square, which had been opened immediately under the 
new church to the south, projected when I was last here, 
and which, from the patron, is called St. George. It 
is creditable, and has a few trees and caf^s. The church 
is on a ridge above, built over the old one, as is cus- 
tomary in Greece, not to interrupt the regular per- 
formance of the Liturgy, the old one disappearing 
as soon as the new one is finished. It is a curious 
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realised symbol of the ecclesiastical development of 
Greece. The new church is solid and large, but with 
no claims to architectural or ecclesiastical propriety. 
I was taken up to see the arcaded vestibule. The 
marbles are the wonder, but they are grey and conamon- 
place pillars in every sense. The Liturgy was going 
on, and as the church was small, and our party nume- 
rous, we did not wish to disturb or offend. Our 
cortSge now scrambled from stone to stone on foot, and 
finally got over by some plashes of water to the full 
view of that noblest and most appropriate of oracle 
sites to be found in or out of Greece, Delphi only 
excepted. I was struck with new admiration. On 
our left there was the mill, a thoroughly picturesque 
adjunct, which would have delighted the Dutch enthu- 
siasm for the rushing dams and tumbling water-wheels 
of Kuysdael, but in front, which swallows up all this, or 
the whole Dutch school together, that mysterious tor- 
rent-valley, shut or buUt up. on each side by nature. 



Here the original MS. ends ; for Sir Thomas Wyse 
unfortunately began to suffer from his fatal illness soon 
after this was written, and was never able to finish his 
notes and reflections. 

The Dean of Westminster has, therefore, with the 
utmost kindness, given me the following letters, written 
at the time, so as to continue the narrative to the end of 
the journey. 

He had travelled with his sister. Miss Stanley, from 
England across the Carpathian Mountains to Pesth, and 
down the Danube to Constantinople. Here they parted. 
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Mias Stanley went with friends to the Crimea, while 
Dean Stanley, accompanied by Professor Clarke, visited 
Mount Athos. At the Dardanelles, Miss Stanley rejoined 
her brother, and both came on to Athens, from whence, 
after a week's sojourn at Pentelicus, they started on the 
following tour. 

W. M. Wyse. 
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LETTERS FROM GREECE. 

I. 

Off Zaitte, Oct, 13. 

Now for the most delightful week of the whole tour. 
To Thebes we took what I will give by its Greek 
name, a Polyphoreum, or Pantopasi (Omnibus), a vehicle 
open on all sides, but protected from the sun by the 
roof, and drawn by four horses at full speed, through 
the immortal oUve grove, up the pass of Daphne, 
down into the plain of Eleusis. Here, there was a 
new disclosure since I had last been there; vast frag- 
ments and courts of the Eleusinian Temple brought 
to light — the largest temple in Greece. Then, up 
towards Cithseron through Mandra, a robber village 
now pacified, up into the pine-covered mountains where 
Pentheus met the Bacchanals, where CEdipus was ex- 
posed. Then came our first misadventure — ^the horses 
kicking, plunging, turning, refusing to go up hill, so 
that others had to be sent for, and we were kept two 
hours, which, unfortunately, brought us to the head of 
the pass, and the view of the plain of Thebes, just 
after sunset. 

I was pleased to find that my recollections of 1840 
were still fresh and exact. Only here and there a link 
had to be filled up, and a fading reminiscence verified. 
At Thebes I was first struck again by the extraordinary 
interest of Pausanias' account of the spot You fed 
that you are following an invisible guide — a ghost 
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among ghosts. He takes you to the gate of Electra ; 
you. stand on the spot, you see the same view. He 
tells you to look at the chamber of Alcmena, where 
Hercules was born. It is gone — ^but what a feeling it 
awakens of the strange sights to have been seen in the 
world, that, even so late as the time of Adrian, this, 
and a thousand like wonders that Pausanias saw with 
full belief, were studded over the whole of Greece. 
Indeed, it is one great advantage of making even a 
short journey in Greece with Pausanias in your hand, 
that it brings out this side of ancient Paganism. No 
mediaeval monastery could have been more filled with 
relics and curiosities than were the Pagan temples of 
Greece. You pass on to the Gate of Pretis. There, 
he tells you, are some of the stones which danced to 
the lyre of Amphion, and there in fact some of them 
do still remain, for a fragment of the ancient wall is 
yet preserved. You follow him outside the waUs to an 
Albanian village which holds no communication with 
the Grecian town of Thebes, and there you arrive at 
a living continuity with the past, for there is a 
streaming spring burstiag forth from the rock, as it 
must have burst for centuries. It is the spring where 
Pausanias was told that (Edipus washed his hands to 
purify them after his father's murder. All this we saw 
in the early morning, under the guidance of our excel- 
lent host Theagenes ; for here we began to reap the ad- 
vantage of travelling with the English minister. When 
we entered Thebes in our four-in-hand vehicle it was 
already dark, but the whole . population were in the 
streets, and followed us to the house of Theagenes, 
one of the chief men of Thebes (namesake of a fellow- 
countryman who fought at Cheronea), to whom Sir Thomas 
Wyse had paid former visits, and of whom he spoke 
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most highly. A rare instance, and therefore a double 
pleasure, to hear any Greek well spoken of. His house 
had been shaken down in the great earthquake three 
years ago, and two of his children were buried in the 
ruins. His wife, just confined of twins, was buried for 
twenty.four hours in the ruins, and the two babes were 
killed by a stone falling into their ci-adle. 

The journey through the plain of Thebes, and the plain 
of the Copais Lake, was precisely what I remembered. 
I drank again of the Spring of Tilphusa, at the foot of 
the rock where Tiresias died in the hands of his enemies 
(see Matthew Arnold's beautiful poem). The hill of the 
Sphinx, from my Egyptian experience, seemed to me 
more appropriate, as standing at the head of a line of 
hills, an avenue of sphinxes. I had not before explored 
the hill of Haliartus, a venerable town — a primitive 
puritan place it must have been — ^which, Pausanias says, 
had temples without roofs, and without images, and 
he could not make out even to whom the altars were 
dedicated. 

Livadia, too, which we reached in the dusky evening, 
was as romantic as ever. Our house was at the very 
top of the town, close by a clock-tower built by Lord 
Elgin. "Lethe" still flowed as plentifully as ever. 
" Memory " was sufiering from a temporary drought. How 
pretty is the story of the rise of the river from beneath 
that ledge of rocks ! Little Proserpine, and little nymph 
Hercyra> were playing together among the rocks with a 
goose, like one of the many that we saw paddling 
through the village. Hei:cyra hides the goose under a 
rock ; Proserpine hunts it out, but it dissolves in her 
hands into the rushing stream, which escapes from under 
the very same cliff, and goes babbling away into the 
plain, and when Pausanias came he saw a statue of 
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Hercyra with the goose in her arms, just like the boy 
and the goose in the fountain of Nuremberg. 

From Livadia onwards to Cheronea, the plain, the 
rock, the theatre, I remembered perfectly, but the Lion 
I had either not seen, or had entirely forgotten. The 
first traveller who mentions it is Colonel Mure, in 1842. 
It is, indeed, a monument of rare interest. It was 
erected by the Thebans to those who fell in the defeat of 
Cheronea — a singular instance of a memorial to the 
vanquished party. But the Macedonians (Pausanias 
says) never commemorated their victories, not even 
Alexander at Granicus or Arbela^ and he was, I suppose, 
too chivalrous to take offence at this tribute to the 
departed Thebans. It is a huge Lion of grey marble, 
now broken into fifteen pieces ; but there remains distin- 
guishable a claw, two legs, and happily the whole of the 
grand impressive head. In spite of any critical doubts 
(Pausanias says), it does clearly express the three con- 
flicting emotions which its erection was intended to 
convey. The fine forehead, brought out by the force 
with which its hair and mane are brushed back, gives 
the nobleness of the cause. Its large eyes give the 
sentiment of melancholy, plaintive grief. Its open 
mouth, filled with its two rows of gnashing teeth, 
give the sense of fierce, unconquered indignation. As 
the fragments lie scattered over the mound, which has 
given way beneath it, and as the head is scratched over 
and over with names — ^happily, in this case, not of 
English travellers — it is impossible not to fear that 
this wonderful expression of thoughts and feelings 
which burst into this marble form, two thousand years 
ago, may any day be extinguished for ever. 
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Off Ck)Brn, Oct, 14. 

From Cheronea we struck into a new country. 
There was Panopeus, of which some remains were still 
visible, and in the torrent bed of which Fausanias 
thought he could still discern the smell of human 
flesh, as the stones were some of those that Deuca- 
lion had thrown about. Then came on its upland slopes, 
Daulis — ^the scene of the story of Tereus and Philomela — 
a beautiful village, where the peasants were dancing 
their village dance. Above this, high in the bosom, of 
Parnassus, was the Convent of Jerusalem, so called no 
one knew why. Here we were to spend the night It 
was a convent of the roughest and most decayed condi- 
tion, of which the two chiefs (we soon found) were Father 
Joseph, the late abbot, a blustering, scolding, illiterate 
monk, who figured in the War of Independence, and 
Constantine, the present abbot, a mild, courteous, gentle 
creature, who had been appointed by the Government to 
bring the convent into a better state. The relations of 
the two were apparent at every stage. Hardly had Con- 
stantine come out to receive us, when Joseph rushed out 
and took the words out of his mouth. No sooner did 
Constantine propose any plan for us than Joseph took 
the lead and drowned him and us in a flood of bluster. 

We were lodged respectively in the Guest Chamber, 
the Abbot's Chamber, and the Chapter House. The first 
news in the morning was that the cook had lost in the 
night a turkey and a carving knife, also a bell, a stirrup 
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and the tobacco of one of the muleteers. Who had 
taken these ? One of the shepherds, at the instigation of 
Father Joseph. The poor abbot followed us down the 
hill ; and when the theft was mentioned to him, he 
plaintively answered that he did all he could, but in 
vain. Joseph set him at defiance. He appealed to the 
Bishop, who took no heed, in this remote comer ; what 
could he do ? Sir Thomas Wyse spoke kindly to him, 
and promised to mention his case at Athens. Constan- 
tino turned away his face, and I could see the tears 
stealing down his cheeks. 

We followed the road leading from Daulis, and at last 
fell into the junction of the two roads, leading the one 
from Thebes, the other from Delphi This junction was 
the famous Triodos, or Three Ways, where (Edipus met 
his father Laius on the narrow descent as he came from 
Delphi, and Laius from Thebes. In the midst of it, 
Damasistratus, King of Platsea, finding the dead bodies 
of his neighbour potentate and the servant who fell with 
him, had erected a huge cairn, which Pausanias saw as 
he passed this way in the reign of Hadrian. The course 
of the three roads is marked far and near by a dark, 
conical hill, on the top of which, or at the foot of which, 
the cairn of Laius must have been raised. But with 
that charming continuity of illustration with which 
Greek history and geography abound, this tragical spot 
had become within the last three years invested with a 
second cycle of dramatic interest, which in a remarkable 
manner explained and enlivened the first As we ap- 
proached the fatal hill, the everlasting chatter of the 
guides and muleteers flowed into one channel, deepen- 
ing and widening as we descended the ravine. It 
was not of CEdipus or Laius that they were talking, 
but of the great robber chief, Dav^li, who, in 1858, had 
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perished on this spot. A single incident will suffice to 
explain the character and importance of this modem hero. 
It was Christmas, now some five years ago, in the 
house of a wealthy merchant at Chalcis, in Euboea. He 
was absent in Athens ; but his wife and daughter were 
at home, and his daughter's betrothed lover, a Greek 
judge. The family party were playing at cards, when 
the door was quietly opened by two strangers, who asked 
to see one of the guests, who was a physician. The 
judge looked hard at the two men and said, ** You seem 
to me very like robbers." " You think so ? '' they re- 
plied. In the next moment the room was filled with a 
band of twenty brigands, Davdli at their head. Resist- 
ance was impossible. They seized the plate and jewels. 
They set a pot of oil to boil on the fire, their usual pro- 
cess for extorting the secret places of treasure in the 
house. They set the judge to play at cards with one of 
the thieves. " If you win you shall be spared, if you 
lose you shall die." Meanwhile a servant had escaped 
and given the alarm. Just before the oil had boiled, and 
just before the game of cards was finished, a cry rose 
that the soldiers were coming. The robbers flei carry- 
ing away with them the daughter of the house, her 
brother, and her brother-in-law. For two months she 
remained with them ; moving to and fro over Helicon 
and Parnassus, sleeping in caves, wrapped in sheep-skins, 
living on roast lamb and pure water ; treated with the 
utmost courtesy by Dav^li, who, whenever her shoes 
were worn out, sent to Livadia for new ones. Constant 
negotiations were carried on for her ransom. In order 
to assure her friends of her safety, and at the same time 
to keep her in custody, she was exhibited to them on 
the top of inaccessible clifis. Finally Dav^li restored 
her jewels, and advised her to go home another way, lest 
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the more savage part of his band should intercept her 
return. 

These, and like feats, had made him the hero or the 
terror of the neighbouring mountains. At last a united 
effort was made to seize him. He had often lodged by 
force in the Convent of Jerusalem under the auspices of 
Father Joseph. But now the tide was turned. Through 
the Abbot's shepherds on Parnassus, notice was given of 
the hiding place of the band, and he and his monks 
came out armed in pursuit. From Helicon too, the 
great Monastery of St. Luke, which has given so many 
*' Lukes " to this neighbourhood, sent its monks in like 
manner. The whole of Parnassus was surrounded, 
and the band was driven down towards the "Three 
Ways " — the Pass (or Derveni) of Koulia. Each of the 
three roads was guarded by the villagers of the respect- 
ive approaches. The heights of Daulis were hemmed 
in by the Daulians. The road from Thebes was shut in 
by the peasants of Distomo. That from Delphi was 
closed by the Arachovites, who were led by one of their 
own people, Megas, the head of the gendarmes or 
chorophylakes. He, with his men, killed Davdli ; and 
twenty-six out of the band of thirty were destroyed. 
Megas himself fell, and on the top of the hiU — on the 
very spot where for fear of robbers (Edipus committed 
the fatal deed of his life — a monument commemorates 
his death and the extirpation of the band. 

We lingered long on this mount, and then ascending, 
mounted beyond any previous height that I had reached, 
till at the head of the Pass there burst upon us, seated 
on its mountain crest, the beautiful village of Arachova. 
It is one of those spots in Greece which, without any 
ancient name or fame, has, like Hydra and Psaria, ac- 
quired or retained more of the ancient blood and spirit 
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than many of the illustrious places of classical times. 
It stands on the double crest of the Pass leading to 
Delphi Its inhabitants are renowned for their pure 
Greek, their simplicity, their beauty, and (in the most 
recent times) thei: resktance to robW 

At the suggestion of the Queen of Greece (during our 
interview in Athens), we begged to have a dance and 
song, and accordingly, in the centre of the upper village, 
this was arranged with some difficulty. Even in Arachova 
there was a faction between the upper and lower town ; 
and the only space sufficiently large for the occasion was 
in the lower town, which the damsels of the upper 
refused to frequent. At last a spot was found, and the 
dance was arranged by the Mayor of the village, who 
had married the only daughter of Megas, and whose two 
little boys were called "Luke," from the Heliconian 
hermit, and "Megas," from his distinguished grand- 
father. He stood by with his wife and children whilst 
George, the son of Megas, resplendent in beauty both of 
face and dress, led the band, which consisted of three 
men and six women. To the sound of a drum, and 
in a measured step, the dance began. The solemnity 
of the motion was precisely what one can imagine in an 
ancient chorus, and it was only varied by the sudden 
evolutions of the leader, combining the utmost occasional 
vehemence of action and gesture with general impas- 
sibility, in the manner only found in Oriental or half- 
Oriental nations. The songs were sung by the women 
— the men it seems in Arachova never sing, and the 
women often extemporize as they proceed. The songs 
are called " Tragoudi " — an instructive word, because it 
evidently belongs to the very earliest days of Grecian 
poetry, when every dramatic poem was a song of the 
goatherds. Out of this sprang the great Athenian 
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Tragedy, but this old name must have run under- 
ground as the popular word, and then re-appeared in 
very nearly its primitive form, long after tragedy and 
comedy have, so far as Greece is concerned, wholly 
perished. We begged to have the songs written down 
for us, which they were, and forwarded to us at Crissa, 
where we slept on the following night, by the chief 
of the village. Being almost illegible, they were 
read aloud to us by the chief scribe of Crissa, and 
with the assistance of Sir Thomas and Miss Wyse, I 
took down the following, which is an almost literal 
translation. In the two first, something like the irregu- 
larity of the original metre and rhythm has been pre- 
served; in the third, the subject required a somewhat 
more careful construction. It wiU be seen that it exactly 
resembles those collected in Fauriel's songs, and re- 
markably confirms their authenticity. The dialogue 
with the birds, the sudden interchange of narrative 
and speech, and the Homer-Uke repetition of names and 
epithets, occur constantly in all the songs of this cha- 
racter. The impossibilities of the story, and the abrupt- 
ness of the style, are strongly marked in the original 
Greek. You can imagine the interest of it, sung in the 
presence of the friends and kinsmen of the dead man, 
already the hero of the modem Parnassus. 

SONO L — Maw Megat destroyed the Band cf the Hohher Chief IkvUli^ in the 
DervSni* {or Pom) of£bulia,4n the country o/Arachova, 

I. 

The oom was reaping in the fields, was threshing in the yards, 
When ont rode bold John Megas, at the head of his gallant goaids ; 
Gk> up to watch the sheepf olds, and the convents far and near. 
That henceforth thro' Lidknraf the thieves no more appear. 

* Derveni is a Turkish word for guardhmse, thence applied to any defile or 
pass. — GoL Mure's " Travels in Greece," voL ii. p. 259. 
t laakura, the modem name for Parnassus. 
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II. 
Ho ! Chxisto I Ho I Dav^, chief of the robber band ! 
Go no more to Liiknra, no longer o'er our heights ; 
For M^gas comeB against thee, with all the Arachoyitee. 

III. 
Down from the sacred well * they fly, down to the rocky walls, 
Hark I how Phondtloas with Dav61i and with Sapphims calls. 
Ho t Megas t if ye wish to fight with sword and robber's gon, 
We will fight like Pallikaris t bold, before the day is done« 

IV. 

The Megas heard them as they spoke, and straight he tamed and said 
Unto the gallant comrades whom he to battle led — 

** Come, charge your guns, and draw your swords, and fix your bayonets fast. 
We all shall live, or all shall die, before this day is past.' 
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V. 

He leaped upon the guarded mount, his sword was in his hand, 
Phonducas fell, Dav^li fell, chief of the robber band ; 
Sapphirus, too-— the dog Sapphir — sank with a bitter wound, 
And low he lay, and struggled hard upon the fatal ground ; 
Tho' his right hand was smitten off, his left still bore its part^ 
And with his left he fought, and struck the Megas thro' his heart 

VI. 

Then Megas to his comrades sent a cry which pierced the air, 

** Where is Zigouri, brother dear ? dear MaurodemUs, where ? 

Go let my Azimou, my child, my only daughter, know ; 

She must doff her bracelets X hung with gold for the sober signs of woe. 

She must not wear the festal good of our church's fairest day ; § 

For they have slain me in the midst of the Pass of Eoulia." 

Song U.—Tfic Dirge. 

I. 
The villages and villagers lament him far and near ; 
His wife laments, and pours a flood of many a dark, dark tear. 
She sits beside the open door, to sorrow and to weep ; 
She looks to the Holy Virgin's Church, || that crowns the mountain steep. 
'Rouse up, my Jani, rouse thee, sleep not a heavy sleep ; 
AU thy good comrades seek for thee, thy Pallikaris bold, 
That tiiey with thee may share the spoil, the bracelete hung with gold. 
Ho I take the drum and beat it loud, and sing the funeral song ; 
They have slain my son, my Megas ; lament him loud and long. 

* A weU near the Convent of Jerusalem. 

+ " Brave fellows." 

X " Floria," necklaces, bracelets, frontlets made of coins. 

§ The day of the PanaghJa, i.e., of *' The All Holy Virgin," who is the patron 
saint of the village church in which the village festival, or Panegyris, takes 
place. 

li The Chuxoh of the Panaghia, on the hiU of Arachova, where Megas was 
buried. 
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{Meffiu replies.) 

I left my songs in dark Dervdni, in the Pass of Eoulia. 
Ck>me, oome and hear the only song which I have now to say. 
Ck>me down, poor birds, poor hapless birds, above our heads that fly ; 
Down from Parnassus, where their flocks the shepherds feed on high. 
Go down, and in Arachova, in the midst of the Bazaar^ 
Sit there, and hear laments and tears, and wails that sound afar. 
Sit there, and hear two orphan souls — ^the mother and the daughter. 
How th^ lament and wail, and grieve for my untimely slaughter. 

Song III.— ^w Mather of J)av6U, 

4 

I. 

A shepherdess, an aged crone. 
Sits on a rock, sits on a stone — 

The mother of Dav^. 
She points aloft to Arachova ; 
She looks adown to Eoulia, 

In the Pass of dark Derv6ni. 
She sees a thick black smoke around ; 
She hears the musket's rattling sound ; 
Her soul still says — May he be found 

The conqueror, my Dav^li. 
She sees the birds that come that way. 
She asks what news they bring to-day — 
** My bird, my bird, from Liakurft, 

What news from dark Berv^ ? " 

n. 

(2%tf £ird replies.) 

Your son this day, with Megas bold, 
' Is fighting hard to keep his hold. 

In the Pass of dark Derv6ii. 
And Megas bold, with bayonets bright. 
Has stormed the hold, and won the height, 
And slain, with all his men of might, 

Your son, your own Davdli. 

in. 

The aged mother threw on high 
A cry, as loud as she could cry — 

** Anathema, Anathema! 
To thee, oh cursdd Arachova : 
Who broughtest forth the Megas bold 
That slew the band, and stormed the hold, 

In the Pass of dark Derv&ii. 
Anathema, Anathema! 
To thee, oh cursM Arachova ;. 
With every cursed Arachovite 
That slew with all his men of might 

My darling, my DavSd I " 
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III. 

Odcbgr 15. 

From Arachova we ascended the side of the monn- 
tain, just seeing the platfonn on which Delphi stands^ 
but withdrawn from view, and there, in a wide plain, 
found the kalybia, or " huts," where we were to sleep ; 
each had a hut to himself, and I consider the good 
night we all had, a signal proof of the comfort of this 
mode of travelling. A bed and bedstead I see make the 
whole difference. 

The next morning was the ascent of Parnassus. A 
cruel cloud rolled up just at the moment of our reaching 
the summit, and shut out one side completely ; on two of 
the other sides, at different points, we looked over the 
Gulf of Corinth and the Peloponnesus, and over (Eta 
and Thermopylse. The chief impression that I cany 
away, therefore, is not of any view, but of the mountain 
itself : its vast size, occupying, as it were, the whole heart 
of Greece ; its extreme wildness, savage pine forests, 
terminating in bare white limestone ridges, broken at 
times into hollows, like those of the Karat, near Trieste, 
and like one near Bethlehem, the huge walls at the top 
twisted in fantastic crags, on one of which, as I mounted, 
sat a solitary raven. 

The evening was occupied with the descent to Delphi 
Passing under the hill of the Corycian cave, which we 
had not time to visit, I reached again the route I had 
come in 1840. The general character was just what I 
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remembered — ^grotesque white rocks, Pan-like and Faiin- 
Kke, peeping through the green pines and dark firs. But, 
perhaps from the splendour of the evening, the whole 
scene was far more beautiful in my eyes than before. 
Behind was the huge white mass of Parnassus, golden or 
silver with the setting sun. In the midst were these 
fairy-like, nymph-like, muse-like uplands of rock and 
forest; below was the lake, as it seemed, of the 
Corinthian Gulf, and the deep inlet of the Bay of Crissa, 
backed by the purple range of the Arcadian mountains ; 
each portion of the view quite distinct from the other 
two, and each of itself a gorgeous picture. Presently 
the rocks began to open, and in the deepening twilight, 
far, far below, like the bottomless abyss, was the Vale of 
Delphi. We had descended from the airy height and 
clouds of Parnassus eight thousand feet down into the 
depths of the earth. Then came the horrors of the stair- 
case of rock, down which the mules leaped and skipped 
from stone to stone round the sharp turns of the unde- 
fended precipice. It is, beyond question, the most 
frightful mountain path I ever saw attempted by horse 
or mule. A crescent moon appeared just as a faint lamp 
to enlighten our last descent, and by her light we entered 
her brother's city — ^the vast wall of cliff overhanging the 
path, the vast slope of the ancient Temple lying below us. 
It was not till the next morning that I looked out dis- 
tinctly on the well-known scene. Again I was pleased 
to find that I had lost none of its essential features ; but 
that the grandeur and beauty far surpassed what I had 
remembered. Miss Wyse had never seen it before. Sir 
Thomas not for more than thirty years ; both were trans- 
ported. Here and there I was able to act as guide 
myself; but we had an intelligent old Delphian, who, 

z 
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in company with a splendid military chief from Crissa^ 
took us in charge, and I saw the whole place far more 
thoroughly than before. It awakened many reflections. 
Again Pausanias walked before us. At times one com- 
pletely lost the track of him in the mass of dust and 
modem huts, but from time to time one finds oneself in 
his very footsteps— the saxjred springs stiU flowing on, 
living amidst the death of all besides — ^the walks of the 
terraces (most of which have been excavated since 1840), 
covered with inscriptions — the sacred way, leading right 
into the Temple gate — the Stadium, in its oblong form, 
at the very top of the slope, and the theatre just below. 
These were the chief landmarks. There are one or two 
special curiosities. At the back of a church near the 
Sanctuary of the Temple I had heard, after my visit in 
1840, that a bay-tree still existed on the very site of 
that which grew beside the altar. I asked for it It 
had been withered t« the roots in the great frost of what 
is known as " the Parker winter," when Admiral Parker 
blockaded Athens in 1850 ; but there lay a severed 
and dry branch, of which I may be forgiven for having 
carried oflf a fragment. Who knows but that a century 
hence it may be the only relic preserved of that 
venerable tree? However, a new bay-tree' had been 
planted in front of the church to perpetuate the memory 
of the old one. 

The plane-tree by the Castalian spring, under which 
Latona laid the twins — which DodweU saw flourishing, 
which I saw in 1840 as a decayed trunk — had fallen and 
perished utterly. But there two other plane-trees grow, 
and will carry on the traditions. Under one of thede 
we had our last dinner, in the face of the double cliff* — 
the very climax of our tour. 
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In the midst of these ruins are long waUs, which 
appear beyond question to be those of the great Casino 
of Delphi — devoted to a magnificent picture-gallery, 
which Pausanias describes as in a catalogue. He tells 
you to go out of the Temple to look at the stone which 
Saturn vomited out whe^ given to him by Jupiter, and 
then to come down to this gallery, which was covered 
with all the scenes of Greek mythology. You stand 
within it, and you ^ee that all has perished. In short, 
there is this awful feeling at Delphi beyond any other 
place that I have seen — that you are standing on the 
grave of an extinct religion. How marvellous the 
change by which this mass of splendour must have been 
allowed to sink into this total ruin ; and how curious to 
see the roots of the religion still peeping out from the 
ruins, and sought after at this vast distance of time ! 

With diflSculty we tore ourselves away. I had to go 
with my long shepherd's crook to recover a lost sheep in 
the shape of the English Minister, who had scrambled 
down the rocks to gather some of the sacred plane 
leaves. 

Down by sunset we came to Crissa — there slept — then 
crossed the Olive plains and embarked on board the 
'' Intrepid," and so to Patras, where, after a hospitable 
dinner at the Consul's, we walked down in company 
with Sir Thomas and Miss Wyse, and taking, by the 
bright moonlight, leave of them, we embarked on board 
the Greek steamer to Corfu and Trieste, and so ended 
this most interesting week. 

To me it was quite a resurrection of buried delights. 
It revives my first feeling — ^that with the single excep- 
tion of Palestine, there is no travelling equal to that of 
Greece. There is no country which so combines the 
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compactness, the variety, the romance, the beauty of 
nature — and a beauty and romance which is absolutely 
heaving with the life of ancient creeds and ideas, which 
are explained by it at every turn. 



THE END. 



BRADBURT, BTAMB, LSD 00., PBISTEBfl, WUITKPAIARS. 
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VOLS. in. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, author of " New America," " Free 
Russia," &c. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN. Completing the WorJc. DemySvo. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Glememtina Daths. 2 v. crown 8yo. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF COUNT 

BEUGNOT, Minister of State nnder Nafolbon I. Edited from the 
French. By Miss C. M. Yonob, author of the " Heir of RedclyfFe," 
&c. 2 Tolfl. 8to. 

IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE. By the Right 

Hon. Sm Thomas Wtbk, E.G.B., Late British Minister at Athens. 
Demy 8vo. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. By Thomas Landseeb, A.E. 2 vols. 8yo, with 
Portrait by Snt Edwin Landseer, R.A. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. EUrvet, of lokwell Bury. 8yo, with Coloured Illustra- 
tions. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Ozon. Author of " A Book About the Clergy," Ac. 2 vols. 
8vo. 808. (NowBmdy,) 

CoNTBSTTS :— The Cross Keys ; King Alfred's Ezpnlslon from Oxford ; Chums snd In- 
. mates; Classical Schools and Benefactions ; Schools and Scholars; On Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it ; Colleges and Halls ; Straotoral Newness of 
Oxford ; Arithmetic gone Mad; Redaction of the Estimates ; A Happy Family; 
Town and Gk)wn ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Biot ; St Scholastica 
King's College Chapel used as a Playhouse ; St Mary's Church ; Ladies in Beai- 
dence ; GK)wnswomen of the 17th Century ; The Birch in the Bodleian ; Aularian 
lUgour; Boyal Smiles : Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stuart ; Boyal P(mip8; 
Oxford in Arms; The Cavaliers In Oxford; Henrietta Maria's Triumph and 
Oxford's Capitulation ; The Saints Triumphant ; Cromwellian Oxford ; Alma 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch ; The Sheldonian Theatre ; Gardens 
and Walks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; Terrs Filil ; The Constitution Club 
Nicholas Amhurst; Conunemoration; Oxford in the Future. 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader."— PoU. 
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FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveller. 

By thA Author of " Jomr Halifax, Obniudcan,** Ac, 1 voL 8yo. 

158. 

"A book of Tftlne and Importuioe, and which ia vary a g r e e ab le readlnic. It ta 
bright and spirited, and eYinoaa as much as ever the acnteneas of peroeption and 
the powers of obsenratlon of the writer."— Pott 

** A pleasant book, oonoelved in a large, kindly, and liberal spirit"— DoAy Neiet. 

** This Tolome will be found pleasant reading/*— ^(toumfm. 

** A good book on France is just now most weloome, and this is emphatioally a 
good book. It is charmingly readable." — Globe. 

u This is a traly f asdnating rolome. The book has nothing to do witti Ihe present 
erisia It is Za JkUe France: — ^Paris, with its qaiet churches and its gay carnival 
crowds, and the old provincial dtles liice Caen and Ohartres— tluit is here deecrlbed 
as it was before the black waves of invasion rolled over the land. Tears most pass 
before it wiU be possible for any to see F^ France as our author was privilefred 
to see her; and tnis lends a spedal interest to the pictures here presented to as. 
There is much that is very beaatifal and charming in these reooUeotions. This it 
is hardhr necessary to say to any who know and can appreciate the aathor of 
* John Halifax.* "—Echo. 

A HUNTER'S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Pabkkb Gillmobb (" Ubique"), author of " Gun, Rod, 
and Saddle,** Ao. 1 toL 8to, with DlustrationB. 158. 

** A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. We have thoroughly enjoyed 
Mr. Gulmore's work. It would be dil&cnlt to speak in too high terms of his pliusk, 
enterprise and energy." — Pall Matt Oautt*. 

** An interesting, amnslng, and instructive book.**— JEmm^MT. 

** A volume of exceeding interest, fuU of exciting and spiritedly told adventurei** 
'Swidaif TbniL 

** An agreeable sad interesting book.*'— OAmtmt. 

"Mr. Gillmore is a keen sportsman and a fearless explorer. His work Is full of 
kiterest and adventure, and is as well written as it is amusing."— Jfoien^er. 

A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Walter 

Thobmbdbt. 2 vols, post Svo, with HluBtrations. 248. 

** Mr. Thombuiy is deservedly popular as a pleasant, genial writer, and has writ- 
ten two most amusing volumes on some of the most Interesting places in Eng- 
land, which we have read with considerable interest, and can heartily recom- 
mend.**— ^^jnnntncr. 



*' AU who know Mr. Thonibury*s racy, vivid, and vigorous style, and his pli 
sant and graceful way of presenting Information to the reader, wUl be sure to 
become familiar with his travels through England.'*— IWIy T^leffraph. 

** The reader can scarcely fail to find In this book many picturesque biddents and 
legendary anecdotes alike new and entertaining:"— /*a<{ Matt OauUe. 

MEngUflh tourists should get Mr. Thombury's charmingbook. It contains a laige 
amount of topographical, historical, and social gossip."- 



"This book is certain to be popular, and deserves to be widely circulated. It 
abounds in entertaining and valuable Information uid really Interesting reminis- 
cencea It is rich in anecdote, history, and local traditions. The work, too, is 
emphatically a useful one, alf ording reading at once light and pleasant, and profit- 
able and Instmotive. It is the very book for all sorts of Book Societies and Libraries, 
and wHl come tn admirably for seaside reading." — LUenmy Wortd, 

3 
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FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon, Author 

of " Now America," " Hor Majosty'a Tower," Ac. Third Edition. 
2 vols. 8to, with Coloured BlnstrationB. 80s. 

**!&. DIxon'B book wlU be certain not only to interest bat to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthv of attention, and 
is likely to prodnoe a rery nsefnl effect The Ignorance of uie English people 
with respect to Bossia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid b«ng gratefnl 
to a writer who has taken the trooble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his oonntrymen a pletare of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarce^ 
fail to arrest their attentlon.**-n5a<tirday Review. 

** We claim for Hr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast ooontry 
whioh he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with whidi few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
bronght into personal contact with a number of those Russians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of llnssia and the Bnssian people as cannot fail to 
interest them.**— ilMencwn. 

** Mr. Dizon has invented a good title for his volumes on Busslah The chapter on 
Lomonosoff, the peasant poet, is one of ttie best in the book, and the chapter on 
Kief is equally good. He gives an Interesting and highly picturesque account of 
the working of the jury system in a case which he himself saw tried. The de- 
scriptions of the peasant villages, and of the habits and manners of the peasantry, 
are very good; in fact, the descriptions are excellent throughout the work.**— 2VmM. 

** Mr. Dixon has succeeded tn producing a book which is at once highly valuable 
and eminently readablei In our judgment it Is naperlor to any work tiiat haa 
proceeded from Mr. Dlxop's pen, and we heartilv recommend it to our raadera 
The Information he convejrs is very great, his judgments are evidently the reenlt 
of much reflection, and his style is singularly forcible and picturesqua'^—JflamlardL 

** We heartily commend these volumes to aU who wish either for instruction or 
relaxation." — Examiner. 

" In these picturesque and fascinating volumes, Mr. Dizon carries his readers 
over a wide range of country, from the Arctic Sea to the souttiem slopes of the 
Ural range, from the straits of Tenikale to the Ghilf of BIga, and, by the force of 
brisk, nervous and picturesque language, makes them realize ttie scenery, man- 
ners, politics, poetry of every mUe of ground over which he conducts them." — 
Morning Po$L 

"Mr. Dixon's 'Free Bussia,' is another valuable addition to the books of travel 
which he has given ua It reveals to our view the great mysterious people of 
Eastern Europei"— Z>ai7y Tekfnx^ 

**This is a more important and remarkable work upon the great Mnsoovite 
Empire than any foreign traveller has ever even attempted, much less accom- 
plished. Thanks to the writer of these splendid volumes, ' Free Bussia * is brought 
clearly, boldly, vividly, comprehensively, and yet minutely, withhi the ken of 
every intelligent reading Englishman. Tae book is in many parts as enthxialUng 
as a romance, besides being full of life and character."— ^tm. 

** We are bound to award to Mr. Dixon the highest praise for the skill with 
which he has constructed a book at once full of interest and Information. * Free 
Bussia ' differs widely from an ordinary book of travels ; for, in place of being a 
mere itinerary, it is a masterly analysis of Bnssian society in its mors salient 
pointa**— Obfaroar. 

*' ' Free Bussia ' is one of the most remarkable books tiiat has ever been written 
fan our times, of the value of which it is impossible to speak in terms too hl|^y 
eommendatory.**— J^eiMMi^. 

** Mr. Dixon is delightfully readabla *Free Bussia * has afforded us a great deal 
of pleasure. It is the beet work of ila clever and versatUe axLitim."^IU9utrated Ne 
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VOL. I. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 

HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo. ISa. 

OoimirTB:~The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bighte— 
The White Towei^-Charles of Orleana— Uncle Gloaoester— Prison Roles— Beao- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
ef Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days* Qneen- De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney- No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Bosee— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
■isnr Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
feesoi^Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— Raleigh's 
Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower. 



** From first to last tkisrolume overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fsectnating pages Mr. Dizcn dlft> 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, ait, humour and accurate Imowledge which neTer fail him wh«i he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national vloryJ"—Montmg Pott 

" We earnestly reoommend this remarkable volume to those in que^t of amuse- 
ment and instrootion, at onoe solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of Engli^ dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of mediaoval and Tudor civil- 
isation. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving reoords of 
human fiesh and blood to which human ear could listen." — DaUp TVIflpnagiA. 

"It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest than most of us have felt beforei It Is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vlgotfr 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volumci This book Ib as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history."— Z)aily Jfetn. 

" It Is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
master of Uie delightful art of historic illustration." — Star. 

"We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is cnanningly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated jpriscmera of the Tower, which give the work the 
Interest of a romance. ' Her Majesty's Tower* Is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history." — JStandard. 

" In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon's masterpiece. The book is a 
microcosm of our English history; and throughout it is penned with sn eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous picturesquenesa It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances it."— Sun. 

** This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It beara throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is toe most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documents, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded In giving a splendid panorama of English history."— (72o6e. 

**This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's 
works. Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes mora fascinating than the daintiest of romances."— 
Examiner. 
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VOL. IL OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 16i. 

OoKTBNTS :— The Anglo-Spanish Plot—Factions at Goart— Lord Grey of WQtonr— 
Old English Oatholios— The English Jesoits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
— Wilton C!oart— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— <hiy Fawkes — 
Origin of the Plot— ^Vinegar House — Conspiracy at Large— The jMnit's Moto — 
In London— November, ie05— Honted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lord»— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour- The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning. 



From the Timbs:— "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annal& If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a iildeous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes ofT the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III., and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapee by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Maud Fltzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passfaig onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful stoiy of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled '*No Cross, no Crown '* 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second voltune is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely Interesthig, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. BoUi volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, bat we 
think the palm of superior Interest must be awarded to the second volume." 

Fbok thb ATHENiBinc :— " The present volume is superior in rastalned interest 
to that by which it was preceded. The whole details are so picturesquely narrated, 
that the reader is carried away by the narrative. The stories are told with such 
knowledge of new facts as to make them like hitherto unwritten chapters in oar 
history." 

F&oic THs MoRNiHo PosT:— "This volume fascinates the reader's imagination 
and stimulates his curiosity, whilst throwing floods of pure light on several of the 
most perplexing matters of James the First's reign. Not inferior to any of the 
author's previous works of history in respect of discemmeutand logical soondness, 
it equals them in lamlnous expression, and surpasses some of them in romaaite 
interest" 
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THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, m ihown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Gollatend Eventa. 
By the Rev. John CuiOfiNa, D.D., &o. Third EdUion. 1 toL 68. 

** A deeply Interesting work. We oommend it to all who wleh for able end honest 
aeeleteaoe In mdenitexiding the eigne of the timea"— iZeoortl 

**Thls book !e kiteneely intereeting from beginning to end, and to marked 
throoghoat bj the tame eameet and oonflcientloaB tone which chaiactertoee all Dr. 
Oanunlng*e wiltinge on thto, hto fayoorite ■object"— £ondm aeoUmtm. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbhon, B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book abont Lawyers," *' A 

Book abont Doctors,** Ac, Second Edition. 2 vols 8to. 90b. 

** Thto to a book of sterling excellence, In which sU— laity as well as deiigy^wUI 
find entertainment end iastraction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
In onr Ubrariea It to written In a terse and lirely style throaghoat, it Is eminently 
f ^ and candid, and to foil of interesting information on alxnoet erery topic that 
■enres to illtutrate the history of the EngUsh clergy. There are many other topics 
of interest treated of in Hr. Jealfreson's beguiling Tolomes ; bat the specfamens we 
hsTe glTcn will probably indnoe oor readers to consult the book iteelf for further 
Information. If, in addition to the points already indicated tn thto article, they 
wtoh to learn why people built such large churches In the Middle Ages, when the 
population was so much smaller than now ; why nniyersity tutors and dignitaries 
eie called * dons,' and priests in olden times were called * sirs;* if they wish to read 
a good account of the raHonale of trials and executions for heresy ; if they wtoh to 
km>w something of Church plajrs and *Ghurch ales;' if they wish to read a smash- 
ing demolition of Ifacanlay's famous chapter on the clergy, or an Interesting account 
of medl»yal preaching and preachers, or the origin of decorating churohea, or the 
obaeryance of Sunday In Saxon and Eltoabethan times, or a fair rAwni of the ' Ikon 
Basilike' controyersy— if they wish information on any or all of these and many 
other subjects, they cannot do better than order * A Book about the Clergy* without 
delay. Mr. Jealfreaon writes bo well that it to a pleasure to read him."— TViimi 

** Honest praise may be awarded to these yolumea Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
a large amount of curious information, and a rich store of facts not readily to be 
found elsewhera The book will please, and It deseryes to please, those who like 
pietuesque detaito and pleasant gossip^" — Pall Mail QautU. 

** In Mr. Jeaffreson's book eyenr chapter bears marks of research, diligent inyes- 
tigatlon, and masteriy ytowa we only hope our readers will for themselyes spend 
on these amusing and well-written volumes the time and care they so well deserve, 
for tum where we will, we are sure to meet with something to arrest the attention, 
and gratify t)ie taste for pleasant, lively, and instructive reading."— iStaMlcvti. 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. ByJ. C.Jbaf- 

FUttOH, Barrister-at-Law, author of * A Book about Doctors,* Ac. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, poet Svo. 248. 

***ABook about Lawyers* deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreeon has 
aocompltohed hto work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
Information from persons as well as from books, and he writes vnth a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasura He Introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases— we have lawyers in arms, lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their Jokes and gaieties. We meet them at 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
* Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
of More down to KraUne and Eldon." — Timet. 

** These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
they will increase ttie reputation which Mi. Jeaffreeon has already eaned by hto 
lai^ industry and great ability.' —Athmmun. 
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A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS i with a Hunting 

Excnnion in Trmis. By Gapt. Townbhimd, 2nd Life Guards. 
1 YoL 870, with ninstrations. 15b. 

"Oapt Townahend writes ftboat the forelgn^ds be hM vliited with good bu- 
movLT and biteUlgenoe. His pictures of life in Algiers are Tivid and trathfnl, and 
his narratire of boar-hunting in Tunis is especii^ worthy of notice.**— ilMaunm. 

*' A thoroughly pleasant and agreeable book, fuU o( picturesque descriptions of 
notable places, and the present condition, and appearance of some of the most in- 
teresting countries of Europe."— i?:ram«n«r. 

** The most attractlTC and interesting book of traTcls of the season, fnU of acute 
observation, picturesque description, and exciting adTcntuia"— rntfetf Strviee Mag. 

A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the Rev. 

G. MuBOBAYB, M.A., Oxen. 2 toIs., with UlnatrationB. 248. 

**Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information, and good powers of obser- 
▼attoQ. His book Is interesting and *^ninri«g He sketches the Breton landscapes 
with foree and spirit"— Pal< Mall €fazeU«, 

" Mr. Musgrave alwajrs writes pleasantly, and manages to combine Instruotlon 
and entertabunent In very agreeable proportiona"— foxnntiMr. 

** A valuable, pleasant^ and instructive book."— Pott 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Major F. MiLLnrasN, F.R.G.S. Svo, with Hlnstrations. 16s. 

" Major Mllllngen's Interesting volume reads pleasantiy as a Journal of travel 
in districts never that we know described befora Major MiUingen is a shrewd 
observer. He gives an interesting account of ttie Koords, and dssorlbes the mag- 
nificent scenery of the country with skill and feUoity.**— iSoturdtv Rsoiew. 

^ This book is amusing, and the more valuable as accounts of Koordistaa are 
scarce." — Athenanan. 

** A thoroughly Interesting work, which we heartily reoommend.**— J^xomlner. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Abthuk Adamb, F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with HlnBtrations. 15s. 

** An amusing volumes Mr. Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
tion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable style. The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calcidated to Interest others as welL'* — Dailp Ntw$ 

** A very good book of its kind. The author is an enthusiastic naturalist, taking 
especial interest In entomology. He is also quick to observe the physical aspects 
of nature, and the leading characteristlos of the people he visits. He has come 
across some very humorous inddents in his travels, and these he always describes 
in a lively and amusing style." — OU^ 

EASTERN PILGRIMS : the Travels of Three Ladies. 

By Aoin» SmrH. 1 voL Svo, with Ulnstrations. ISs. 

" A pleasantiy written record of Eastern Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Palestinsi, 
and Greece. Written by a lady, and narrating the pilgrimage of ladle 



interest of its own. The tone 
warm commendation.'* — Raoord. 



ies, it has sa 
devout, snd altogether the book deserves our 



MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzm Selina 

Edsn. 1 YoL post 8vo, with Dlostratiohs. lOs. 6d. 

** A pleasantly^written volume.**— Pan MaU OoMtUe. 

** Miss Eden «ijoyed her holiday, and her readera will share her pleasnrei 
Her work is easy and fluent in style, lively and pleasant in matter." — AthtntnmL 

^A frankly written and chatty account of a verypleasani holiday in the Au- 
strian TyroL**— tSofurd^y iZcvtai. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW W ORKS— Continued. 



LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Minister of the Church and Pariah of Old Greyfriars, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Antiquities in the University 
of Edinburgh, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain 
ill Ordinary to the Queen. By Robert Herbert Stobt, Minister 
of Rosneath ; with an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. Olipblimt, 
author of " The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving," &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

" We need make no apology to oar readers for calling their attention to the life 
and writings of a man who, by the force and energy of his character, has left an 
indelible mark on the annals of his ooantry. It is bat a small thing for a man to 
leave a mere name behind him, even thoogh that name be famous ; It is a far 
higher merit to bequeath to posterity a living Influence, and this Dr. Lee has cer- 
tainly accomplished. We cordially commend the perasal of this book to every- 
body."— 7Vm«. 

" This memoir fulfils one of the brat uses of biography, in making us acquainted 
not only with a man of remarkable character, talent, and energy, but In throwing 
light upon a very distinct phase of society. It is a very curious and important 
chapter of contempomry history, as well as the story of a good and able life, 
devoted to the service of Qod and majL"— Spectator. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 

Author of * New America,' &c. Fourth Edition, with A New 
Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 30b. 

"Mr. Dixon has treated his subject In a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than In the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work.'* — Exanwttr. 

" No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human racei To those readers who seek in current literature the plea- 
sures of intellectual excitement we commend it as a work that affords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romancea But its power to amuse 
Is less noteworthy than Its instructlveness on matters of highest moment 'Spiritual 
Wives* will be studied with no less profit than interest"— JTm^in^ Po»L 

LUOREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara; A 

Biography : Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By 
William Gilbert. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait. 21s. 

*' A very interesthig study of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done good service in carefully investigathig the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to produce 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described In a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style Is admirably adapted 
for biography. That Mr. Gilbert will succeed In amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely •pteA^\aA.''—Saturday Review. 

THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

Edwards. 1 voL 8vo, with fine Portrait. 15s. 

" An eminently interesting, readable, and trustworthy book. Mr. Edwards was 
instinctively looked to for a life of Rossini, and the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of Rossini's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
order ; and the book, while It conveys everything necessary to an accurate Idea of 
its subject, is as interesting as a novel*' — Sunday Times. 

"Rossini's life has been well written by Mr. Edwarda It will amuse every- 
body." — TOef/raph. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
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FRANCIS THE FIRST IN CAPTIVITY AT 

MADRID, AND OTHER HiBTOBIC STUDIES. By A.. BaILUB COGHRAIOB, 

M.P. Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 2ls. 

" A pleasant, interesting, and entertaining work." — DaUy New*. 

** These eloquent volames conttiln three interesting and instractive stadies: 
* Francis the First,' ' The CouncU of BIoo<i,' and ' The Flight of Varennes." It will 
not lessen the attraction of their bright pages that the author deals ^mainly with 
the romantic elements of these historical passages." — Morning Post. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE : A Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623; from 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samuel Rawbon Gaediner. 2 vols. 8vo. dOs. 

"We commend Mr. Gardiner's Tolumes to all students of history. They have 
the merit of behig forcibly and ably written; and they present intelligent, graphlo, 
and reliable pictures of the period to which they relata ' — Exammtr. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: Being 

CABINET PICTURES. By a Tiebiplab. 1 vol. demy 8vo. lis. 

" This acceptable book is sure to be In demand, for it supplies just such Infor- 
mation as general readers Uke to have about men of mark." — Athenmtm. 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nar- 

rative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Hknbt Faulkmeb, late 
17th Lancers. 1 voL 8vo, with Illustrations. 15b. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA.. By the Mabquib of Lorne. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute." — Time*. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z)a»/y News. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mb8. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England,' &c. 1 voL 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Oakdinai. 

Wl8Bl£AN. 1 VoL 8V0, 58. 

FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Selina Eden. Il- 
lustrated by the Mabchionesb of Hastinob. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

** "The Wandering Lights'—the first of the 'Fairy Fancies'— is a more beautiful 
production, truer to the inspiration of Nature, and more likely to be genuinely 
attractive to the imagination of childhood, than the famous * Story without an 
End. *" — Examiner. 

" ' The Princess Use' is a story which Is perfectly charming. It has great beanty 
and a real human interest"— ^(tounfffk 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MARTHA. By William Gilbert, author of " Shir- 
ley Hail ABylmn/* Ac 8 ?ok. 

CHECKMATE. By J. Sheridan Lb Fanu, author 

of " Uncle SilAs," ^. 3 yoU. 

TWO FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Percy Fitz- 

OFRALD, M.A., author of " Bella Donna,*' Ac. 3 yoIs. 

** A Teiy ftttracttTe and enthralling tale. It ia one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of Mr. Percy Fitigerald's pen. The character of the Doctor ie a masterpieoe, 
and hie two daoghtera ara as charming and delightful herolnea m novel reader 
oonld deelre.* 



RODERICK. By the Author of « John Arnold," &c. 

8 Tola. 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

M Thle book le fbll of Uf e and colour. The eoenee in which the Incidente aro laid 
ponrtray the experienoee of a mind well stored to begin with, and quick to receive 
unpressionB of grace and beauty. FinaUy, there ia not a line in it that might not 
be read aloud in the fiunily cirda'*— i>aU Mall OautU. 

** This story presents a number of vivid and very charming pictnrea Indeed, 
the whole book ia charming. It is interesting in both character and story, and 
thoroughly good of its kind.*'— «Sctftirday Review. 

** A book which can be read with genuiue pleaourei The aim of the stoty is hlg^ 
and its moral excellent, and the ' Little Lady* is thoroughly worthy of hot nama'* 



*' One of the most remarkable and most interesting tales whldi has been for 
some time submitted to the publia"-— Jf^omnH^ PotL 

DRAWN FROM LIFE. By Archibald Forbes, 

Special Military Correspondent of the Daily News. 3 vols. 

** We cordially recommend this book. It certainly merits sucoeea Our author, 
ttie excellent special correspondent of the Daily News, a Highlander, describes 
Highland life with accuracy ; a soldier, he depicts a soldier's career with spirit 
The narrative, moreover, is exciting and romantic." — AUui»aeum. 

*' A healthy, manly book, which interests by its honest purpose and by its graphic 
delineations of scenes which we can readily believe are aU drawn from Ufa**— 
JSxotniiuF, 

** A thoroughly well written and interesting story.**— ZM/y JVeua 

DIARY OF A NOVELIST. By the Author of 

" Rachers Secret," " Nature's Nobleman,*' Ac. 1 voL 

" There is much to like about this book. It is graceful, feminine, and unaffected ; 
the writing is lucid and fluent, and we put down the book with a most favourable 

Impression.'* — PcM Mali OantU. ** A book to read, not once, but many timea 

All who can do so should possess it for themselvea'* — Literaiy WorkL 

THE VILLAGE OF THE WEST. By R. W. 

Baddklet. 3 vols. 

** This novel comes up to the highest standard we could fix. It n^ses an Interest 
from the beghming which never for a moment flaga It is replete with incident, 
and the antnor*s perception of character is most clear and aocurata*' — Meuenger. 

QUEEN OF HERSELF. By Alice King. 3 vols. 

** Miss King writes gracefully and with good pxurposa Her novels are always 
interesting, and * Queen of Herself ' is true, vivid, and marked by unusual power." 
— ^ A story of the very best dasa**— J^etwiver. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



SIR HARRY HOTSPUR. By Anthony Trollope, 

author of " Framley Parsonago," fto. 1 vol. 10b. 6d. 

** In thii noTol ve an glad to reoogniM a return to what we mnat call Mr. Trol- 
lope'B old form. The characterB are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the 
took may do good to many readers of both sexea** — 7Hme$. 

"*Sir Harry Hotspur/ it appears to as, is decidedly more sncoessfol than any 
other of Mr. TroUope's shorter stories. The author has shown in this brilliant 
novelette that he can interest his readers by rapid and direct sketching as well as 
bT the mhiate details and patient evolntion of little traits of character that mark 
his larger works. No reader who begins to read this book will lay it down until 
the last page is turned.**— ilMeaeufli 

"A noTel of remarkable power.'* — Examiner. 

« One of Mr. Trollope's very best talea*'— «Srp«e(a<or. 

THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

author of " OhronicleB of Garlingford," " Salem Chapel," &o. 3 y. 

** The novel-reading public may look forward to no small pleasure in the per- 
usal of this latest issue of one of their best and favourite writers. It is bright and 
sparkling, and full of keen observation, as well as of a genial, kindly philosophy." — 
Saturday Jteoitw. 

*'Mr& Oliphant possesses such a finished and easy style of writing, ttiat her 
works are sure to please. We cannot too highly .praise die skilful manner in 
which the adventures of ' The Three Brothers * are unfolded to the reader, and 
made to engage his interest"— ^MoMnnn. 

THERESA. By Nobll Radbcliffe, author of 

" Alice Wentworth," " The Lees of Blendon Hall/' &c. 8 vols. 

** Many passages of this novel are full of energy, contrast, and descriptive power. 
It is origixud in its plot, and in one of the chief elements of successful novel writing 
(in creating surprise by the sudden disclosure of wholly imforeseen circumstances) 
the author has shown distinguished ability.'* — PotL 

THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of 

*^ Raymond's Heroine," &o. 8 yoIb. 

**In plot, details, coherence, completeness, and in the unflagging interest which 
carries the reader resistleasly to me end, * The Heir Expectant ' is a triumph of 
noveUstio skill. A much more copious analvsis than we have attempted would 
fail to represent the impression of rich ana varied power which the admirable 
novel before us leaves on the mind.*' — Saturdaif Beview. 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of "John Hali- 

fax, Gentleman," &c. 3 toIb. 

**A voygood novel— a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sym- 
pathy with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit*'— J^aumtiwr. 
** We earnestly recommend this novel It is a special and worthy specimen of 
the author's remarkable powers.**— Poet. 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Collins. 

*' Mr. Collins has evidently seen a good deal of the world both of books and men. 
He can write good English, and many of Us reflections are tersely and wittily put 
He is largely gifted with the poetic temperament; his descriptions of scenery are 
happily given, and there is a sprightiiness in his manner of telling his story which 
makes his book extremely readable.**— 31m«c, 

CLAUDE. By Lady Blakk. 3 vols. 

"Lady Blake is not only a practised but an elegant and dexterous writer. 
* Claude * is a decided sucoesa In every sense it is a novel which need only be 
read to be appreciated in the highest degree. The story is one of great interest, 
and In parts of surpassing power.**— Pm<L 



Wintntx i^t <S special patronage d Per ^ajwtg. 

Puhiished annually^ in One Vol., royal Svo, with the Arms heaUifijOy 
engraved^ handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31<. 6dl 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE PORTIETH EDITIOH FOR 18 71 IB HOW BEADY. 

LoDoi*8 Peeiuoi and Babonstaob is acknowledged to be the most 

complete, as well as the moet elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and anthentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, ths 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and faciUty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the Uouge of Lorda 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in Uielr 
orders of Precedenca 

Alphabetical List of Peera of Qreat Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical lint of Scotch and Irish Peera, 
holding saperior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among "Women. 

The Qaeen and the Boyal Family. 

Peera of the Blood Royal 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Ezthict Peera as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Sninames of all the 
Feera 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
membera of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghtera of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghtera of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Hononr- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
behig a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetioaUy arranged and 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work which corrects aU errora of former worka It is a most useful publication.** — Jkmn. 

"A work of great valua It Is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — PotL 

The best exi8tin|;, and, we believe, t beet possible peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject" — Standard, 



HURST & BUCKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &C. 

Each in a Biogle Voliime, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 61. 



I.— SAM SLICE'S NATTJitE AND HUMAN NATTJitE. 

' **The first Yolnme of MesBra. Harat and Blackett'B Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a rery good beginning to what will doubtless be a very snccessful undertaking. 
' NatuTR and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

I)roduct!ons, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fall to obtain 
n Its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— /'cut. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman ; and it abounds in Inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this Interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It Is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly Elnglish 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is ft book that few will read without becoming wiser ana better."— iS<:o(«man. 

UL— THE CBESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as ui original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** ' Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractiva Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athmmum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workmgs in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be snrpassed."-/*ai< 

yn.— SAU SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND HODEBN 

nrSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novel& 
Its remartuible originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
sub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of he very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been writtea "—i/euen^«r. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED.) 

Vin.— OABSINAL WISElCAirS KEOOLLECTIOKS OF 

THE LAST FOUE FOFEEL 

** A DletareMiie book on Borne and ita eccIesiMtical Mrrerelipii, by an eloqaent Booiui 
Catholic. Garalnal Wiaeman baa treated a specdal lobject with bo moch geniality, that 
hia recollectiona will excite no iU-feeling in those who are moateonBclentionBlyoiqpaMd 
to every idea of htunan infallibility repreaented hi Papal dominatloD.**— i 



IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**In * A Life for a Life' the author Ib fortunate in a good anbjeeti and baa produced a 
woik of strong effect"— ^ttausuw i . 

X.— THE OLD COUBT SUBTJBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readera, and moat welcome to thooe 
who have a love for the best ktnda of reading."— JSlmsiMiMr. 

** A more agreeable and entertainhig book naa not been poblished since Boswell pro- 
dnoed hli reminiacencea of Johnson.*' 



XI.— KASOABST AND HEB BSIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are tn search of a fasdnating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They wQI find It well worth their whOa There are a freahneas and^ort- 
glnaU^ aboat it quite charming."— ^Mousim. 

Xn.— THE OLD JITDOE. By SAM SLICK 

** The pnbUcatlons indnded In ttiis Library have all been of good qnality ; many gtra 
Informanon whOe thev entertain, and of that daaa the book before as is a apedmen. 
The manner hi which the Cheap Editions forming the series is prodoced, deaerres 



especial mention. The paper and print are onezceptionable; there is a steel engraving 
in each volnme, and the oataides of them will satisfy the porchaaer who Ukes to sea 
books in handsome uniform."— JExumciwr. 

Xm.— DABIEK. By ELIOT WAKBUBTOK. 

**This last prodnctlon of the anther of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the aame 
elements of a very wide popnlarity. It will please its thoosands.** — OMe» 

XIY.— FAHILT BOKANCE ; OB, DOMESTIO ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting bo<dL It ought to be 
fonnd on every drawing-room table."— iSfomdonl 

XY.— THE LAIKD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw ' fnlly sostabis the anther's high repntatlon.**— iSMidctir Tbnm. 

XYL— THE EKOLISHWOILIK IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book ae interesting, nnexaggerated, and f tdl of oppor- 
tone instrootton.'*— TVifML 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New ' displays all those saperior merits which have made * John w^tf^K 
one of the most popular works of the day."— i'ocC. 

Xym.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEAIOIE D'ALBBET. 

**Nothfa]g can be more interesting than Miss Freer's storv of the life of Jeanne 
D'AIbret, and the narrative is as tnaatworthy ae it is attractlv&"— PMC 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BI THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAID^*' 

*'If aaked to dassify thiswork, w rshotdd give It a place b et wee n * John Halifax* and 
The Caxtona' "SkmdanL 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.; 



XX.— THE BOMAKGE OF THE FOBTTH. 

BY PETER BCJRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of iilngalar Interest, whloh can never fail to obarm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition ineludes the true story of the Colleen Ba^wnS-^IUtutnUed Nom. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

" * Adele ' is the beet work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
fnll of delicate character-painting."— ^MoMmm. 



XXn.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 



9» 



** These ' Stsdies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observatloa The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.**— iSctfurdoviKeoiaM. 



XXm.— aBANUMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

u We commend * Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good noTcL 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting.**- iKAaumm. 



The 



XXIY.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOBS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

'" A delightful book."— ^Mewetmi. ** A book to be read and re-read ; lit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— Zonoef. 

XXV.— NO CHUBOH. 

** We adylse all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— ^M<MSwik 

XXYI.- mSTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo 
tiy&**— iKtoueiMi '* A chaiming tale charmingly told.**— i9(amlard 

XXVII.— LOST JUm SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBION. 

** * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel**— TVtiMfc 
'* A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.'* — Exmniiur. 

XXVin.— LES mSEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
**The merits of 'Les Miserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, ILViotor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius.'* — Quarterip Revimf. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and Interest as * BartNura's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture^ It Is a very graoeful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearlv-out characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will Uka This Is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intMid it"~>2ViiMa 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINa. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting them&** — Tbnei. 

** A truly interesting and most aifectingmemoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of religions biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest and conaolatioa" — Satmxk^ Rariew. 

"Mrs. Ollphants Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratam. It is copious, 
earnest and eloquent**— ifdnitaryA Review. 
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XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This ohanninff novel Ib the work of one whopoflsesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's' is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth na^ng."— Athenaeum. 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AHEBIOAN HnMOUB. 

*' Dip where yon will into the lottery of fan, yon are sore to draw ont a prizeL^—Poit 

XXXIII.— CHKISTIAirS MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been writtea The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all tme to nature, and has entangled them in a story 
which keeps as in HUHpenHe till its knot is happily and gracefally resolved. Even if 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he wonld 
prononnoe * Christian's Mistake* a novel withont a fault" — THma. 

XXXIV.— ALEG FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** No aoGonnt of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athaunim, 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MBa OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant s former works." — Athauemn. 
" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to ail readers." — PoiL 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. " Few men, and no 
women, will read * A Noble Life ' without finding themselves the better."— 5pedkitor. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMERICA. By HEFWOBTH DIXON; 

'* A very Interesting book. Mr. DbEon has written thoughtfully and welL" — Timet. 

" Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer. During his residence at Salt Lake 
City, he was able to gather much valuable and interesting information respecting Mor- 
mon life and society." — Qftarterly Review. 

'* There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as Mr. 
Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Pall Matt GazeUe. 

'* We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saiurday Revieu. 

XXXVIIL— EOBEET FALGONES. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** *Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human Uioughts and feellnga" — Aihenceum. 

" This book is one of intense beauty and truthfulness. It reads like an absolutely 
faithful history of a lif&"— Poll MaU OaieUe. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
u * The Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. The novelist's lesson is given with ad- 
mirable force and sweetnesa" — Athenmtan. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 

'* A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Reviete. 

**• This is a very interesting novel : wit humour, and keen observation abound in 
every page while the characters are life-lika" — Times. 
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